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IfQIS&EH-I ZARTUSHTIAN-I HINDUSTAN 

* VA 

BAYAN-I ATASH BEHRAM-I NAOSARL 

By Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 

KT., B.A., PH.D., C.l.E. 

I 

I give in this paper, the text, with notes, of the Persian 
treatise, known as “ The Qisseh-i Zartushti&n-i Hindustan 
va Bay&n-i Atash Behr&m-i Naosari ”, written by Dastur 
Shapurji Manockji Sanjana, at the end of the eighteenth 
century. I also give my free version of the Persian 
text. * As far as I know, only two MS. copies of this treatise 
are known. I had the pleasure of seeing both these two 
copies in 190i, during my study for the paper, entitled 
“ The Parsees at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji- 
rana”, read before the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic 
Society,. on,19th December 1901. 1 I will quote Here what I 
have said there : “ There are two MSS. extant of the treatise 
in the author’s own hand. One bebg^s to Mr. Sorabjee 
Munchesjee Desai of Naosari, and tM^qther to the Dastur 
Meherji Rana Library of Natfsari, to which it was recently 

1 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XXI, p. 11S. *Vide my “Parse** 
at the of Court Akbar and Dastur Mehe?Ji Rana " (1903)* p. 45. 
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presented by the late Dastur Erachji Sorabji Meherji Ranf| 
{vide the Catalogue of the books of Dastur Erachji Sorabji 
Meherji Rana, presented to the Dastur Meherji Ran# 1 
Library, published in 1898, p. 18, No, 7. There it is said 
this MS. that 4LQIW tlt£H <nWll, i.e.,i# 

was written by Shapoorji Manockji Sanjana, by his own 
hand). The MS., belonging to Mr. Sorabji Muncherji Desai/ 
seems to be the original rough draft of the poem, from whic!^ 
the Dastur seems to have latterly made tKe fair copy whiclf 
now belongs to the Meherji Rana Library. Mr. Desai, in 
writing to a friend, Mr. Rustomji Bejanji Ranji, througH 
whom he has kindly lent me the manuscript, says “ 5* iityteii 
&& <aSU-{l <*$(l 'l&SU Ml i.e., 

“ it is written by Dastur Shapurji Sanjana *s own hand and 
it is the very first draft ”. On comparing the above two \ 
copies kindly lent to me, I find that they are written 
by the same hand# One may see a slight difference in the 
style of some of the letters, but such a difference one must 
expect on comparing a rough and a fair copy. In the fair 
copy belonging to the Meherji Rana Library, there are no 
corrections, but in Mr. Desai ’s MS., we find, on almost all 
pages, a number of corrections, both over the lines and on 
the margin. This leads us to conclude that it is the original 
rough draft MS. of the poem. In this rough MS., between 
the first portion of the verses, which gives an account of 
the first great fire-temple of India, and the second portion, 
which speaks specially of the great fire-temple of Naosari, 
the author has written, on two pages (pp. 36 and 37), some 
notes in Gujarati, describing how at the request of 
Ch&ng&shd, the sacred fire of the first fire-tfcmple waa 
brought into Naosari. In the MS. of the fair copy, the 
account of the Atfialibehr&m (fire-temple) is preceded by 
the Saddar-Nazam In both the MSS. the*account 

is divided into two parts, which, as described on the first 
page of the fail* MS. of the Dastur Meherji Rana Library, 
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are as follows 

(D i e. An Account of the Zo- 

roastrians of India. 

(2) ie- An Account of the Fire* 

temple of Naosari. 

“ The fair MS. would, at first sight, appear to one to be 
incomplete, as some lines (e.g. 11. 58 and 69 of the second 
part relating to the fire-temple of Naosari, pp. 39 and 40) are 
incomplete. But it is not so. The author, having written 
the first part of a couplet, seems to have thought it better 
to transfer the couplet to some other place in the poem. 
He has*done so, but has forgotten to draw his pen over the 
incomplete couplet to show that he had written it by 
mistake and had then cancelled it. For example, the in- 
complete couplets 58 and 69 are transferred to places which 
make them couplets 70 and 71 respectively.” 1 

The text given here, is that from the fair MS. in tKe 
Meherji Rana Library. I beg to express my thanks to the 
Committee of the Library for their kindly lending it to me 
for publishing it. As the other copy, referred to above, is 
merely a rough copy of the author, it is not of much use for 
collation. I beg to thank the owner for having kindly 
lent it to me on the above first occasion. 

The poem consists of two parts. The first part treats 
of the early settlement of the Parsees in India, and the 
second, of the foundation and consecration of a fire-temple 
at Naosari. On the page preceding the Saddar Nasr, 
which begins the MS., the title of the poem is given as 
oV. J The author seems 

to have taken both the parts as forming one poem, because, 
it is at the end of the second part that he has given his 
genealogy. 

The* text is published here for the first time. Before 
giving the text, I will say here a few words on the nature 
of the subject of the treatise an d ils author. 

I In this printed text they are 11. 580-581. 
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The Persian writings of the Zoroastrians stand next 
in importance to the A vesta, Pahlavi and Pazend writings. 
They are on various subjects. Some are written by the 
learned Zoroastrians of Persia and some by those of India* 
Among the former are the RivAyats, containing answers to 
questions on religious subjects put to the learned Dasturs 
of Persia, by the Dasturs and Behedins of India. Besides* 
these RivAyatc, there are treatises on various subjects, such 
as the following 1 i- 1 - 

1. UlemA-i IslAm. 2 

2. Zand-i Vohuman Yasht. 3 

3. Statements of Prophecy. 4 

4. AhkAm-i Jamasp. 5 

5. V asf -i Aineshaspand&n. 6 

6. M&r-nameh. 7 

7. Kisseh-i Sultan Mahmud Giznavi (998-1030 

A.C.). 8 

8- Kisseh-i Afr&siAb bin Pashang. 9 

9. DAstAn-i Mazdak va Shah NaushirvAn A dal. 10 

10. Hadis-i Farrokh-nameh-i YunAn Dastur ba 

Naushirvan. 11 

11. HekAyat-i Shah-zadeh IrAn Zamin bA* Omar 

Khatab. 12 . * 


1 Vide my introduction to the late Mr. Manockji Rustamji Un- 
wala’s HivAyat of Darab Hormazdyar, pp. 69-70. 

2 Vide lor its text “Fragments relatifs a la Religion de Zord- 

aatre ” (1829) by M. Olshausen de Kiel/pp. 1-10. Vide M. R, Unwala’a 
RivAyat of Darab Hormazdyar, Vol. II, pp. 72-80. Fo* some further 
particulars about this treatise, vide my Introduction to Unwala’s above 
RivAyat, pp. 10-11. ^ 3 Unwala’s Rivayat II, pp. 86-97. 

4 Ibid. pp. 97-10L* 6 Ibid. pp. 101-109. Vide my *' Pahlayi 

Translation, Jamaspi ” (1903), pp, 80-91. 6 Ibid. pp. 104-192. 


PP 


34-42. 


8 jtid. pp. 194-9 
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12. Fragments of Minokherat. 1 

13. HekAyat-i Kh&dam bA p&dshah. 2 

14. The story of a King who renounced the 

world. 3 

15. The story of a Darwish and a piece of 

Bread. 4 

16. The Ardai Vir&f-nameh. 5 

17. D&d&r bin D&dokht. 6 

18. Zarthusht-nameh. 

Coming to the writings of the Indian writers, we find 
the following 

1. The compilations of the RivAyats by Hormazd- 

yar Framroz, Darab Hormazdyar and 
Barzo Kamdin. 

2. The Kisseh-i Sanjan. 7 

3. The FarziAt-nameh of Dastur Darab Pahlan. 8 

4. The Kholaseh-i Din of Dastur Darab Pahlan. 
The Dasturs of India have written, besides these, a 

number of Monaj Ats or prayers. 9 The most remark- 

able* of the Persian writings of the Indian Dasturs is the 
George-nameh by Dastur Mulla Feroze. 10 It 

gives, in good verse in three volumes, an account of British 

1 Ibid. pp. 259-266. 2 Ibid. pp. 313*318. 3 Ibid pp. 318-329. 

4* Ibid . p. 328. 5 Ibid . pp. 331-342. 

• <> This treatise is translated in Gujarati by Ecvad Dadabhai 
Bharucha of Broach. 

7 For the Text, vide The Kisseh-i Sanjan by Mr. Bustam B. 
Paymaster. For Translation, vide E. B. Eastwick’s * 4 Zartusht- 
namah,” R. B. Paymaster’s Shapuiji H. Hodivala’s 
** Studies in Parsee History.” 

8 Vide for the text and version of this and the next treatise my 
“ Farziat-nameh of Dastur Darab Pahlan.” 

9 Vide Mr. Meharjibhoy N. Kuka’s “ 

10 The Gaorge-uamah of Mulla Feruz bio Ki vu*, the Head 
Priest of tho-Parsi Kadmis of Bombay. 
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rule in India, especially of the xeign of King George IV of 
England. It was written under the patronage of the then 
Governor of Bombay. 

The present treatise forms one of such writings of the 
Indian Dasturs. For the events referred to in the Qisseh, 
the Qisseh-i Sanjan is an older authority. Our author 
follows it in his language also, in several places. For a 
fuller account of the events, as mentioned in the Qisseh-i 
Sanjan, one may read with advantage my “ Few Events in 
the Early History of the Parsees ”. 

The author, Dastur Shapurji Sanjana, was born 
in 1735 and died in 1805, aged 70. He 
The Author. belonged to a learned family, which has 

given several learned priests to the Parsee communities 
of Surat and Bombay. The founder of his family was 
Dastur Rustamji Byramji, who died on 30th July 
1791 at the age of 71. The family, at first, lived at 
Naosari. But it was the grandfather of the founder 
of the family, Darab Sohrab, who first migrated to Surat, 
in order to be free from the troubles arising from the 
frequent inroads of the Pindarees, who now and then 
plundered Naosari. Shams-ul Ulama Dr. Dastur Darabji 
Peshotanji Sanjana thus carries the ancestry of the founder 
of the family upwards to Neryosang Dhaval, from Whom 
many priestly families of Naosari trace their descent • 

Dastur Rustam— Dastur Behram— Mobad Dada— 
ushta Sohrab — Mobad Maneck— Mobad Peshotan— ushta 
Jiva— Mobad Shaher— Dastur Chanda— Dastur Ashdin— 
Dastur Mahiy&r— Dastur Faridun— Dastur Horn— Mobad 
B ahm&n— Mobad Khorshed— Dastur Behmanyar— Dastur 
Kliojesta — Dastur Khushmast a— Dastur Nairyosang— 
Mobad Dahyopat (Dhaval). 1 

1 The second* edition of the Cherag-e Danesh (»Ul3l 
attached tohisPahlavi Dln£-i Mainu i Kharat, page b 
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The descending genealogy of the family uptothe present genera- 
tion, as prepared by me from the Par see Prakash and other sources, 
stands as follows 


Mobad Dada ushta Sohrab. 1 

I 

Dastur Behrara 


Dastur Rustam (who founded Manock 

the family of learned I 

Dasturs. Died 30th Dastur Shapur 
' July 1791, aged 72). our author 

(died 1805). 


Dorabji (died 
1821, age 75). 


Dorab,ii Nowroji (died 1819, 

I ' I aged 76). 


Edalji Bahramjee Te'imuJji (died 1832, 

| aged 65). 

Sha^urji 


Dastur Pes'iotan (adopted Nowrojee 

I by Behramji) 


Edalji (died 1916) Dastur Darabji 


Rustamji Dinshawji Pirozeshaw Byramji Ardeshir Ardeshir Kaikhosra 


Behram Jehanbuksh Edalji 


1 He first shifted from Napsari to Surat. 
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THE TEXT 

oLxdJ <Uoj 

flyT T oL 

e-Tu. Jw Lj, ^ ia_j -S' cjTl ,_,! a ^ f b 

*^._r ji ay j ci^ I* _,i j a>r j 

Aibjb- C.~* <U» Ail^. J. a Ko _^=, 

VV tfjJy a_i jL^I jjl VI* j j_* jl ^alj 

>V- ^=> a_»jI> d^l jj\ ^ 5 

3 ' ^ y- j^u ^^1 

^ J 3i^o,y: I. IjTIj* 

^ *X. Ij jj tCjjji^ c^* u* #J / _ji tCjfjijj. 
c^ 1 ^ \jjfc+ &13 j\j± c~l Jzjji ji * 

ri±: j|f ^ — 1 W ibj t aCoiju io. 

1 Joud= munificence. 2 Munazzah^pure; blamei ess - ; holy . 

8 LuIu-KAIA - incomparable gem ; lit. a pearl of tulip. 

4 Lahza = a glance; moment. 5 Past = low; destroyed. 

6 There U no Word in Persian as ‘a-chand ’ so it 'seems 
to be V, .negative and chand a* « any indefinite 
quality, meaning unlimited.’ 7 Wir = mind. 
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j9*J> »UI» j\ & ^ A,! y***-* A»- 

^ J lA j LUT"" A*a 

VWij ,G V* c$' ** 

jtiiT 

b ^ okjt* ^ rJ 

vAJL*l <JL*m 

1 Ju 3 f I $ ^ ^ * i * * 4 X^» 3-.-** Ljr* 

• /H> 

jjU* # 3 #*jXi 

3^=p J c?l I* ^3^1 
1c- 3^ ft^^ c^l « ^ 

</C ^ j> m j »Ai ^3 

dij* j*& •** jjjJ *** 

^ * J tk | ^o ^ . 3 

* 11 ^ 

^l«V L— A a 5 4y*> ft«A—A 

I Zahi = bow good ! 2 This word is not intelligible. The 

meaning seems to be a all his and powers (from 

• tav&nii) are clear or known. The word may be Arab. 

‘ kamb’ i o. collecting in the sense of strength. 

$ Tur&b = moist with water! flowing; elegant. 

4 San’at =art. 5 Asho = holy. 6 The word seems to be 
*a Bers. adaptation from P. is) y, , pardon ; pardoner. 

7 Ahu = Lord. 8 Wid4 = lost. 9 Ba vasta (Avesta). 

10 3*4/ panj dininak of Bnndehsh XIV, Heading. N«P* 

* ^ I jO panj fttn. Cf. gdspend&n panj din of the Afrin*i 
Gdhamb&r, 28. 

II Pahl. «*rj traditionally read kind, sheep. 


'v. J / j -> al * </) 

,1 *0*1* <->\j yfj J* S 

j\ Oj jlj 3^3 

jL^T 3j£=» |au 6 11 3 jfcl ]£ 
|JL» 3 j£r=> s«l^l j\ 

Lf.1 l—C - 1 ' * — 1 >r.i 

f'* fjjitV 
cT*^ ptAv.'V* 

j\y> fj~* 20 

fl fjt L-ll uVirLj 

dLi jl 3^1 & ^9%li 4i 

fLi Liftjj 
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fiy aI> & 

Uji; »}Jk> S' ^ ji ji 

>1 JL> 3 sis iyy- Ja ji Jills S' 
l f)' x * A Ob' f V. 1 * * 4 ^ 

''HJ 3 0 CT3* ‘J CfJ* 

W £*ZS Jji m ^J | 0 ^ 1 A> 

Uo iS* 4 *** Jj 0 ^ ^ <r 

33 3;) <^3 0^3!? 

b’~ J J* 3 *-^> ■— -^3' 
Jjv£< 0_)->l cr"‘“* 3^** 0^ j* 
^ 3 A ^ 

3 3 3^ ^ 

C^*L> I3 £)^J* ^ 3 03*^ A 4*^ 
3^3*^ 3*** j\ * A*L> 


L>a !juj JU <dL 3$ 03^ 

>'> c?33j^ f>* ^ ^ 

lju) ^==» 3 Ai^il Ia> 
4Cjjjla> 

c 

b -^J>T *;*-* 30 

u t^3j ^3 3^ ®a£ 

l>s>| f V 4*^ oAilo 
Ai i y ^ jjlLu-i 3 (^| j )2 4*> 
c* - ***'*^^ t— Jjl 3*^5! A***) 

0 3 i^ 3^^" 0 A Iva ^j 3 > 4 ^>fc> 35 

I33 l 3^ cJb* {£*** a 3< 3^r 

jbl> flU ^1 jl>- O] ^ 


X3J 


0^ 


JLf. 


3 a : 


(cU 


3^1$ c.^T> ^1 a>- c.— £oJl* 
^•i 3 n\ jjb jbb ts' <T 

»JCi yssstj CsJtJ I 33 0 A«^» ju 


^ *J ^ ^ \laS' {j> m jr^ C-A** jj> 
j& I 33 *- -3 1 oi jo 

v^jj c /)C^3>- jaJj 40 

A?3 1 A>> 4>3iT 


1 Pahl. €f*t6 thing. 2 Mahir = expert. 

8 Farr = glory; dignity. 4 Ghire wan = one who laments. 

5 Mai* An = cursed, 6 Hin = lo ! behold ! make hastel 

7 Qadr = dignity. 
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Xj** o' i X*l& 3 *Xt$ 

i 3I1JU L» o' » 2 > j£sz%. \ 

jfKJ 3 L © 

3'juO O' ©J^Ai 

Ijf^l 3 ^ ^ ' 3' 

JJ L«.^J j ^ J j* 

U-C 3 ill* 'J\ ©>'jl» 

crj** 3' f 3 :* & 

i 

j * m 3 ^ ^ ^ -CT ^ 

* ^-O o'^ 1 * * 

©all3*>' v^J3>- 4 I3/j9 

C- 3 ;S o~ A j J* < 3*3 

33 ^*', (jr*.)*” O '* 1 . 3 3 ' 

^5* o o'3d? ^ I o^d.*/* 1 ' ^ 
aI£*-5T js^ ^—*^ 3' o IS^;» 3 
.rf c^> 1 j ) JUL* 

fL* s*J^)y* &X*jj4 4> 3* UL> 


^'3 *^10l Jl* O $j* owXi^i 
\j\£=^.z\ ^Jij f* 3'-> 

C*>3»L> '3 U^l 3 ^»3 A— *> 

3 ^ ,£3j* 3 £^r« (S^ *>-+* 45 

^ — ^>'33 (£3*?* 3 <-^'3 0^—^* 

Jiij 1(A^ o' a£j| 

0U-> >> ot* 3 *" 0* 3 ' j'JH 

Lu^ 3 3 t-X*»> l 3 j 3 ^mm.} 4 ^>' ^3“*^ 

by y*»^ s 50 

9 3 J**' Jiff ©^|^ 3-*.*!* 


> M *' 


* £*✓* 




° : V cr^' Ji 3:^ a ^ o' 

,3! b £V* O' V* 

jj**tj £*^33 0W->* 3 ^ 55 

(^ jd Oy^ oJ ^ 33** ' o'3' 
4 ^£==s*3i 1j obi^ 7 ^3"^ 4 ^ 
©£jJb v^O I A^li' ^3^ 
fl» 3^J ©13/ jj' ,£=-==> l p* 


1 # Mudfirl = humility. 2 Istarah = a atar. 

8 Pahl. , = $<6q;f®A3~* ast homand; corporeal. 

4 Vlr = intellect. 5 Murassa = set with jewels. 

6 The word should be jyb or j>* 7 Kftlu, body. Same as 

kllbdd. 8 Miswritten for ©133^2* 
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w j ^jl)| ju aIa 60 

y?+* *33* 3 £\>J 3 )y\ f'* 1 * C^jf\ )j~. y* +£=s> f; 
bjl' ^ ^ *#£■!& A td & 5 Jz“ p lc>^ U**-^ 

jo \ £ 4i A_lu,Ai aL^^U* Aj) «didi 

* »¥ ♦ </• * * • • • 

v»a****^ 3^^ C ^ ww»A A 3) ^ ^4.*^ \*J+?3i I33 
9 

'^. l ! w / fl'** 65 

' • 

'a-j ^ c$' y Wj* 'j i^*"**}* Cf.** 

cr" ' 3 ' 3 ^i a*iT <3^==h lt^ (jl c-i^ J3I1 

;il Xl£=> s^lOlAi o^Uajl jJUa 3I 1^ 

0:! i^ 5 *: 5 at OrfJ ^ ****($' cjS J> 

j^ m y <j*\ <yj Cxi ^ y J*->' <>J 3 ** 70 

^^**3^ (3i^ ^3^* sjr^y^ ^ ^-*^*** c««li 3 jp ^ ^ 

y* Jj j' J ^3*! A^ aJum/Li 3^ 

j ^ aj^i*** ^1 0 

ji 3 3O3 }jSJ$ 3 JlJL** AJl 3»- j\3*+* <-> }>* Ajft aoT £)| 

^ll >3! Ij Ot * *li O^*^ ^ o<A->^& 75 

^ ^y \ J* I If 1 j> #A_jUj <3*^3 j 03^ JuJ^#d ^ 
yjt 3 ilU^lA.i- < — j >*•*} 3^ === *+' 0^ A» A^t ^ 


1 Avesta -'^ J »)-*», Pahl. deathless. The final ^ ia 

for “thee”. 2 Werj = pomp; dignity. 

B Ba ider = i.«. here, hereto. 4 Nik-Ayin = good-natured, 
j 5 Arz =«arth ; ground. 6 F$sh= clear. 
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j\ • j jW ; O'fjj* 

tj> w-*4jfJ ^ 0 JT'~> j jj) 4 -^ £33 3' **£ 

b \}y*** !>• jCo y* \j }j* Jl^-* 80 

(^luX>* £)l ^ ^ a -\ 3 > C*cb ^3** 

Jj ^ Ij A| £i\ dj •Lllfb C^^cT-Ctt ^ *^L4 

•^" 133 ^ ^ ^ ^ J* (JZ*i 0 ^^/. ^ A,!# ^j- 

CL*£» s ) } •uX>i^^ b*3 j bbl bL 3 C**~ , - k * a£»| 

«^j3^ ^ ^ ^)l ^i_l a> Ju» |ju y 85 

0 ^~*i 0 -^ obl^ 0^3 3 ^ lA^ 3 !• j* a*> 

^3*-*» 3>- jdlXJ ^3^ ajUj I33 4 > Jb ^j-U> 3>" 
j£od* cry? 3 jj**„/*l © d3> jfc* »b ^*b$U w ' j \ d Jf* 

f^» .12- jT *X b oV. fi“ ‘ ti j^ ==y (**- 3 (*^» ^-*. 

3 j%li» ^ dJlJ 3>- 1 3 

3&d» 3 i)li l A«i» ^)| <0 jld — 1*3 * f j. (*b 3 (j**i 

jl^C b b ^-5 d* (^bddi | »* <wtf 3 ^ 

jjU 3 * obj ^ ^Iju*) d> 1 3 Jjbijb I ^ 3> Jb Xdtu* 3>* 

AdJhO j yj **& 3^* bL> lA j-*J 

1 Among the heroes ol the Court of Gusht&sp, we have 
no hero of the name of Nasthan. But there is one_ 
Jfastftr, misread (from Bastur). Vide my Aiyadgari 
Zariran, etc. pp. 87-49, 65. 

2 BurhAn —proof. 8 Makkar=knave, swindler. 

4 Behao-good men. 5 Veh&n^good men. 
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3 of ') ^ j\ 

OL^> <J3 L A_^ C.J ^3j*> 

f \ ^»l j j o*3 A*a^a 

<J'a> 4 .^u«jU» l* j C***aU» Ao.fe 
fljl* 1 3 11 1 £*-*.>- Ai r = > 

>T j*u I# ^ 

fl 3 £*+>0 Aj * j >y dAJ^j 

Li* j\ * j O Jj>- AlijT 
0^ ji3 d:> ^ 3 <^0^ 

aj^L $ aj^> J 3 c*M3 f J 
^!aa>- A-s-^.r L)i^ ^>3 ^ 1 ^ 
A^ ^_J\ Jj£sj j Jsi 

ajI* j 3 ci L A-» l* ^5* 

^lAf? 1 3 Al* A«1 j AJ I AJ A-3 

A^> )*j* jir^ 3 *^ 

c)l^ (J, A.mLL-S*^ A» ) 


1 a-i Jh J 0 * f> \j O 95 

^U»3l i )y£=> CA* y *A^ 

3^ O^T u*J f ^ Jr * ^ 3 

2 

^U* cf'*^ >=r^ 0^3^: 

a*.* 

t3 ^ (w3 1 j4 3 A^Si y 10Q 1 2 

(‘k>Coj3 J^A U» I jLjjj* 
jlL«Oy» Jji3 y> (Jj[^o^£ 

ui^ ^T^Ji 

^frliol* A^ >f>y j\ £Jj & 

J ^1 A> a^ lZ}j>" oa* (jljl 105 

a^_C I^j a^ jf J* ^l> \ w * o \ j3 

jL$v*) a^*. j y**} y*’ 

A*L £)ljf ^U>3 A?- j^-o 3 jr/ 3 
*j *3 A>* j*Us» oA-^j ^ L^Ij3 
^3 a^ s ^— ^1 ^3 3 


1 Pard&z = robbery ; from pardftkbtan = to seize; rob. 

2 Bft-daurasb = in his time. 8 Jinnat-ul-m&va,. the 

mansion of paradise. 4 B^m = roof ; home, i.v . world. 

5 Muddat = space of time. 
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4-1*^ ^U* 

‘j& j* 3 ^ j* s. ** '•'y 

Oyt’ ' j 1 ^* & 

^r 1 ^ j\) 3 J{ j »j* 

JuJb Ij l» C^J uXil-jJ 

9 . 

1^ L» 4-a_5j 

^* 5 

S^Ia* ^)lol* 1^.93 0 ^^ 

<£3^ lj cAJ j 

d; *X ^ ^ bi ui'V* *** 

l^c d (S3j* uAj^a 

cj! ^ A^fi> o a1 < j^ 4»»> 

*^1' ) ^ 3 J^l.5^ A** 

j%-.5 3 5 £*3*^ j$ ,J^ j j* c £*~^ <13 1 j 4 ,*a> 

(£^U*A^:> d>3j» ^ 1_£» (£jl3 ^ fcX-S>* 0 ^^- J ( 

(•:; j* <y.3' 'j U >— y*j '— * cfj 1 *. ^ J'"" 5 ' 5 i?' cOi 

”(*: !l *-> b 1 Ojj'j 0'J>' V ;il — ^ &\$y 

1 Barnal, sand. Then, the art of prognosticating from lines 
•in the sand. The text has a redundant j vaw after the 
word, added by mistake. 

2 Handasa = arithmetic, calculations, -f.e* astronomical or 
astrological calculations. 8 Behr-i-Mava = for refuge. 

4 * Zauraq = boat. 5 Bfidb&n = sails. 0 Shatt = the bank 
of a river. 7 Became distressed. Lit. the heart was 
divided into two. 8 Mawa — abode, i*e* condition* 

9 Bl-kas = helpless, lit. without any body. 

10 WArAn = unfortunate. 11 WA-reh&nidan=to deliver. 


jj 3 3 ^ 3 

lL> U >J_J\ J j>j j> o JlitAj 

fta j* 3! ^jU jT^ 
'* 15 '* jfr ') a y. o' o-i 

<UA> jy. j 

>}'. is~\ y~f 3 J;j 3 
« ^ , 
kl J\l-5 3^ 

<A> > i£3j* *^y 3 

kj A ;b 

< — >\ XHd ) J JJ* J u il .^ g > 

dA i33 03^ 0^3^ ^ 3 . ^ ^ 
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Ot3* cr^! o'vj ;'*' 3 u*J. 

Lm* J tAl* JY** iSj 0 * 4 f** ^ (S^ J CfL^ 135 

^|*U jlj } £*** (^ ; ^‘ ^ ^ cr J ~ 

ilU ^1 lA* ^i/^ 3 J^jl J&>} ^Sy>jAj 

3^*3^ A* * ^ ^ A** 0^ 3^ u- * ^ l^«-^ lA"* ^ ^j»-*«** J 

£A>- L> a!*- 3 $1^ *^3! oL>tL* aji >Uil J^J 
*«A — 33 ^-aJ^ *t-> A^a 0 <Aj}j jr <j~j U«^li ^C 135 
jUi^ 3 jfjT ..ri^ 3N* iJlj fU* 0^*^ Oj? 

£*»\j ') •* j£> j lX-> ^;^>- j^«A^ 3 33^*0 A*> 

«AL,^3j» I^. ^ I m .. ^t =3 jJ I Ju^ld>- iji ji <C1^ £)1 y> lc> 

\j \~> (J, <A*1 v _*0 1 jl^lA^^==? * J uAJT^LJ&^ ^>- 

ALLi JT L»- Ja J L^Ji ^~JL* fV? AJfc l^Q 

Jli »>j U$ ^(Sbb s * Ju oO 3y #0)^ 

'A-5"l> <j- 4^1# |> L L«J $\j Jo (Juiyj » 0 ^Ir: s» olSsJ 

^aj l\^» I 3U prij^ U jT> ^L>. Ua^jl 
^ 3«aA* £+t\ } ^5^* 3*^ iSj** * yt^ a!?* AIaJT* j\z}& £y jl 

+ *£=> jli 1 jj3^ »/ jL J—f s» o^y* 4 ^ 145 

■ . • * 

1 Yarna = good fortune. 2 SabA = gentle breeze. 

8 Mall&h&n = seamen. 4 Karkar = God. 

5 The meaning is not clear. Perhaps the word is' from 
Pahl. *13-" khay&, life, vitality. Ar. zJt*. 

6 Shauq ^ pleasure, desire. 7 M&wa — abodej asylum* 
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• j 33 * ^ iSy**, • iS **^ ^ ^ jl 

**b <£**?■ f^* b i' ✓* 5 .y. <S)3jr £*? if\j 0^'^~> 

y> j j&£ C+^j } J>3 l* *y, £“*1 j* 3 ^ 

£=*j 3 j3j> £^-3 

CtS j a»l ijji 0^-~i 035 0'.^ 3 jy** '*■+* 150 

i$\j tjr£ )y**^ ^ j* 3 4a~£ [*\ 

fbT (S^r >y> 33& j * duXi fb-^i cJu tflj. # iX Its 


(J>^3^ ^ ^3^* a'X c£^ 3 jfi*? c£^ j |%-j L^ jC> 

iX*P Q«»mP {£^ J ^ ^*** ‘X-oJi Xs^I^j ^Ij 1 * o X # „^v» 3 

aL>“ a^lju ^3 U-Ipj 3 I a*_£c_a j^y lj jP -^gg 

l>Ujl «>JU> JfcX2r^>* U jL>l 4^ 

3^ ^ XcA \) ^+A-/k* lXa | y jyZt-S" j5 j\ 

£)1 J j> • ^1 J $XJLX> j\Z&Hf y\ y*' 




^3 i' ^J* 0 


Jy-*> J. 


X*— £5 1 ^la> 


»A2> ^> C4>») 3 ^.» j j\ C*£ J> J> 3 IgQ 

Ju^ )l» 3 J-X iXm*» ^ I J Oj^-s 3 >A 3 ^30 3 >- 


X More rapidly. 2 Jam&U = amiable. 8 Kbh&li = good- 

• i 

mannered. 4 Tubfa = excellent gift. 5 Nuzl = gift» 

6 Edaya = subjects. 7 We read, on the margin across 
couplets 145 to 158, the following note in Gujarati: ^I'Hct 
vsv9\ M.i y<m hs tc } $$ aHi^l*M( wi. 

8 From to be liberated. 9 Tawfma — able. 

10 Nim = half i e, half dead with fright. 
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ie 


1 J 0* t/? 1 '•> J. 

iSb j\ *» 

0* -5' * 

b '-***"' 3 y fj 

^ y ^-iUL (J I Jj J ; £ j 

-duAj*" 4i» iJli JuJ 3 

t j cdl j Q1 > 
<£***1 AO & 

tilj l>»> 

^lil>- v—Ci £a^ jy* i ^;1 A* 
fl jl» Jb I j * j i\ O a1~j 

jl>-U> AiA^U— » 

Ju AJL*j £)\»- 3^ A-*> Alii? ^ 


i>bJ i^At) ^ * J > ) £?•*&* 

^i‘b oTsii ^>>; 

^3' ‘AL 

jb b Li u jJ A/ 165 

0^ 3 Ji L j (^1 £)lki i 
y c l i Vi-/’ 

^ ^ i ^ •j[^ ^ 

C*4*\ A^Aj {J 4 ^ J* ^ vl***J Ol J* 

£~'jj j>j> *\j 3 j* f* 170 

c?l J £y\ 4** » uUIAj y> 

f 1 ’ A 5 cTo* jt; 3 > 

jA 1» Ljy_ , ^1 ) y^* } & 

Aj 5 4^ v “*3 0^ iD^5* 


1 Malja = place of refuge. 2 Magrur = happy. 

8 Av. dravanfc = Here used for the Arabs from whom 
they had to flee. 4 Bi-kasan, helpless. 

6 Perhaps miswritten for hashamab, pcmpj magni* 
ficence. If taken to be khushmat, mat means syrup; so 
the word may mean pleasant, sweeb-nafcured/ 

6 Perhaps from jah = dignity } nek-jfiyan = man of good 
position, or perhaps from a&dan to be born, . i.e. of 
good birth. The Parsees use words like mae jftyo *(lSl 
i c, mother-born for ‘brother*. 
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jy cAU 0^ jy** cA^b fl* \j >1 ^ 175 

3 sb UwljS ©AA ^)l>3 Ja j! •jilXp 3 33I-0 A*j* 

A> 3 > 3I Ji* l?- j?3> A» 

fk' CM ^ 3 /* fi> *>V ^33^ 0)3^ 

j\ J+* JubT a** J> 3 jU- 3 3 ^ 3 iS^ ^ *♦* £jl jjajL, 
j3h* J> l> Ail 3 >>. 3 jj (3^i <U> 180 

<^>3U # 3 ^3 1»U 331.0 I33 

3 *r-* fl/M cr-^ pi 3 ^ ^ y jj ^-5 j> Oy^ 

3b!* i-iial j\ 3^jJ 3 * S *Y* y 

1 3 U— -A-j \ JL — **«* j ^ ^3* 1 © ib £**&> j (^“1 3 a£a©^ 

3b U tjTli *ajU»3 '^s/* 3^*^ ^ ^ jAi»- 185 

f^\ . 3 * du H 3 ^. ^ 3 ^ t/i p* 0 '-M 3 * 3 o'\; cJ a^I ^ 

-•> jfs S P 3^1 ©£L--~*33^ A*^k ©>J^ 3 L-*» |3»-’l 3^ L>ejl 3> 

<£)bj© u! f 1 U waU) 3 a 3 j^* as «xi» %^^3 l*b a»3* Us»Ia* 

^OAs* £*«*Ai A> ©dLf ^l|jl>* 3 !^ aL^ & 

M 3 w - 3 l *J^ 3 V 3 A?*^**> >u«* jl 3 I3 Xy> 3^ 190 

1 Maskan = dwelling, habitation. 

2 Mur&i-i-fc&n = your desire. 

8 TJrvi^gah = another synonym for Yazashna-gab. Vide nr.y 
Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsers, pp.262-64, 

4 Yazash-Khvan = reciters of Yazashna. 

5 On the page beginning with this couplet, we read on the 
margin : “ m'd «WS Ml \W (s HI41 k *HUt« 
cPH<M<fl*l 5^11 4ft 1 .” 
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U 3 0^3 <— •' oV I *♦— * 

33^ j 4 0 ^ 3*^ J <Aj •> ^3 1 ^ yy~** * ^ 0 ^ <J*«£ 

^ 0^3 k 0^ ^'*33^ ^ 3^ 3 ' y? 

&\>s* < — Cj js 1 J 6 * •> cMjj ^ * j j> £-* *j> A 
^U3»^>> J^A_aO IjJ oXjlli fl^jJ 1 ^Co ^ 19S* 

^!Cj o ju 3 33*-*^ a*> 

jl £)l» JU»* ^ jl uLi *\*a+** c)l*w ^Ia^uX» 

^ <*,*319^ yb Ju* Lp-^il. 03^. 3^ •Aa-S'1^> 

•X^a/Lj i^S\>’ j$ jLjf (A^a^. 9^1 ^ \5Ci L — | 

£,*1*15 «aL jLJT 3^Uj javaISj! j $ 3 ' _*5^ 200 
iSy** a!^* *a!aa| c^j ^ <£3j~*y£ <Sj^y 3 * 0 ^-^ 
f ta U »*xiU AiJu^ *S fl jl jit-~\ a**—* j* f 
^5^ j\ f* 0 ^ ^ 3 ^ *^ 3 ?* v 3 ^ j* 3^ **y*y>i£\*: ® 3 ill. 

S _j^» , /V 

jji>- j( <a^c xix^ ^ Aiiijr > <w_* jji 

O^i ^ j* ^ c^>- oVl® 205* 

1 On the left margin of the page, beginning with this couplet 
192 and ending with the couplet 208, we find the above 
note written cross-wise in Gujarati’, ^IJct 
\\W k Ml. (c ct'^ct'UfM JfQHi &ct! ” Couplet 

192 was written in our Ms. by mistake as couplet 190, 
but, though retained in its wrong place, it is cancelled 
by placing / /// / such cancelling-marks over the line. 


2 Ahd - covenant, treaty. 
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(•j* f t *** * g** #AjC 1^ 4*.«_j* 

^ vjJl l* jtj j >y (f\ Sy 3I JL»* & 

w *— ^ l*» 1> XwL» ^1 Jj y* ^)l O 3 * & oi^ *** 

q\j> j J> j\ I j jlx»p *>\xs y\iX*+* (Sj^y r»t— 2* j£* 

jl C)\jX\ \j jli;U.j» 4** )\j m J Sjj 1) j[> J 210 

UsU xij\** sy* x> j > 4** lauij jyl »x*L*i ..^a ji^ 

s .• 

f* ^ j^, ,/. 3 f*- p-* i ’ O^i *j\> f f 

j\j" MyZ* ^y 4*A 3 (jW 6 ! 4*^ 1*^1 JuiT^ 

Olcti J f*j^" 0' J ; o' 5 & tf' fjW p:-* y 

(Jlx — L**J &>y 4** £,4\+zS l aS^ j~J6}\ j 215 

*j (^1 r^» >y-Z> l f{y£->' Wj^ C?l jl* J 

3 'jy < ^“* > ** > ^ ^jl***** «x ^ Ao, A. ^ t v^*> U>i5^ aT 

j l , 1 ^ j yS X^IJ l) ^Uj^uaI ^tla**** ^1* \$ 4*> 

f-* ^ ^ *3^ 4*a |»**» a " ibjk' \j l>- j 

aI§jC 5 U* ^ 4** j^^LJ > JflxC iS *3 220 

dLs ju^* x* L.> >y ^L>»> c~C j* $ Jf oy j* y j» 

0\cti 3^9* O^i^i £)1 »bJL* j^» £)3j> «Ai y 4^ 

i ljU 3 0^ 33 ***, x*I§j ^ £jluX» jpi a^jI 

1 Haim^ turning the face towards t.fl. direction, side. 

* 2 T&v = power. 8 Maj&l = power. 4 Maljfi = security, 
resting place 

5 B tm = nature, disposition. 


6 M&w& = place of resort* 
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O C***Ai 4 *£wT 3 ^ 1 vJb» lX^>* (Am j 

J O^Ji^ ^33 225 

b j» 4 o^J ^ 

^ ^J Ij ' j dl-J Ju£«Aj «A ^ 3^ b ^*A|J 

jL_& JdlljT nJh jaiA^-d j&j 3I ( Sj\-~y O^Ua y> 

J& j} z+«*—) 3 ^ j?* bt**v» jL***— 1) 0 a O* a*— ^ 

^Ij U a^ aI?*U U Ui 0 flji Alii j* 35 230 

c3l>e^^> 3 iAjiAJ (^A ld» cJb iX* 3 A £}l Aa^iA^ 3>’ ( jr-j>tj^ 

^ ' j \ Ju>- A»l>- tAitXiUj 0 ^. 3*3 0^^^ 033 ^ c£y\j> 

<^A y» dL> ^\ (jl*Ai $y All tii (S^jT ^j{ Jb A» 

lSs~* I A jf" t^ Lda- JS L-&? JI^>iAa»| 0^*3 J> a 5 l) 4 $ 

jfc^L-1 ^b J* «A*i jA 4 S" f Ul y>- <j\j l> dl> Kj 235 

0^.3 ja Ja 3 aUS) pM o^** <£b* b ^-> Judi> 3^ 

j it ®A iA»i lXa^ Jj 33A 3 b* * i» ^ (A* | c\j lX> $l—d* \^ 3 * m 

^jdosL ji ,j*>. y* J* ^3 ^aJAily- Ay^^l^UaL I33 

Jbid 3^ C*~*» 1 j {^ 3 \, 0 ^^ c£ 3^ Jb Al>* uXm AllJ" (*3!** I33 

jj *■* s ./* <i' o' 5 <*'• O 1 -^' jjj S’. 240 

• • 

1 Girav gashta = being pawned, deposited, pledged. Guj* 

*fa& 

2 Tangi ast = There is hardship. 8 Lih&zg = therefore. 

4 Deh = village. 5 Bhagarieh. 

6 Ban&=fonndation. 
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jl* * 3 J Isjali}! j , *t U ^ ^ 

^L>l J Z#*} ^ I J (jl (,$1 J J li JiA^ 3 £)£» 

C&j It | j&J It! Ju»l jlaUJI 4—£ 

#ju^j O^!**** ^— ■ ^ L£l 3 I 
^ >» J ^£—<£*1 x«l 4 $* ^1>-I j 1*1 j&* 

olj oi 0^ ^ 4 ^ uX* I ^ 

^ 3 * 1 * ^&U* Ol>- *m> j *^ 3 * 0 * ^3 Ji)l 

li^tl Ju3, .a* 3 * 3 4 / b ts* C)\>S*'to\jp' c*3 j+* 

j>-u. ^i^sT ^ *^,« a 5 " ji* jf, 3 ji J*"" 3 (i*i cj^\j 

#>ip 1 J J& .>\> ^Ls- \j Ip (CI.T ^ 250 

1 £» < £» Juili U ^1*1 j*f. 4 <il J fjjjsi- )^cij jij> 

jjxb ' jjwii <--£>■ jf j a*I ; i A; f'C U *J^)L&-\ & 

»s|j»_lj^l J*) <tA»Ju! • J* ‘-k *** 

?Ji j*. *> >*■ ^ 3 (CjU. O l r o' J* & ’*’ O l, . u ^ 

^:jL.> ^1 j>^ \j J s> a^»> (cjU U jl O 1 '-^ 25& 

1 Make a show of army. Lit* make blandishments* 

2 Raj4 = king* 

8 M*adhtish = amazed, thunderstruck. If read with a nuktah 
below, it may be bad-hush; or the word may have been 
mis-written for bi-hush, fainted. 

4 Guriz u The leader of an army, ^ 0 * brave. 

5 Another form of Arab, llkinn; but, notwithstanding. 

6 Bakhtan, to lose at play; khddashrg bskhtan, to betray 
oneself, to lose countenance* 



24 the k. b. cama obibntal ikstitote 

y> \ J A*Jk (^1 j 3 ^-J *A.*.£> > ^Ua.^ ^1 yy- 

£yj&f £?* 3 jus jg* i/ ±r.*y. oU^fUi 0^ J* 


<_£>■ i jjiiJT* ^ 

2 

j£; o'v ** At i A/*- 



o uX.<l 5 ^ ua*^ £)lju£. 3 ^ 


j«ajI bXi i 

tdJLli ^jf 

£)b (jL * 3 3 jJl» J«A>- j 

260* 

<L^va> 

0 W.-^ 

c— ^ 2 >* A** 


1 L ) A*Jk 

Xwf* «L> 

fl 4 ; 1 5 / aU* J ifl? #L* 


> 

0 '^ 3^ Jb ^ 

iluC,. \^ 

^| 3 l* A*> ^* 1 ^L tftA^ 


# 3lw3 

>**' fx* 

d^l j»\j 4— Ci>- £)1 j3 Ju* 3 *- 


cXa^ 3 uw* iA» i-X-i 

w-^V> lA^** 

265* 

J*tT ityil 

j 1 .' i>! *■; 

Jilc 3 lb f3^ <j\ 


( _ r 5’ i. ju 

U tXal^i^- 

A>L mj jC j-i J}j**~* 3 — 1* 


w * J «Ai ^ J {$y 

tfUi Ji 

C^j? m 2 AJL5^ \£ I jr| 4 *> 


f'jT ^ 

cT* *** 

cT^J^Vl Of* -^* •$ (Si 


Lb i 


Ujl^uXil ©JbU JL* 33 3 ©3 

270* 

Lm^U l J l 1 XmM i . AZJ l» J **> 

U3 jb^ A** OuU 3 I 


fljl a!S_^=> XU l» Jf~^i 

fU*^J ^Lj\ ^ °*J$ b 


'jyj *J ' i f J ^ J.? 5 ’- 

1/3*1* AaI^T" a*3A 3 a^> 



1 MAwA = refuge. 

y Miswritten for jK-> battle. P&hl. 

8 Bama = heaven; dignity, culminating point. Cf. Guj. 
tHWUbl W*il. 4 For 5 Farmush = forgetfulness^ 
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jJ W— jl JkSdUt l)|> CvA 
Jit f C Aj|*j A a l *AtJu 

«f -1 

l** ^ L.i ^ ^ 2 Ja^ a> 

A"_5 ^ J^V 

<f 1 j l-i l»*» 1 3 ^ j o ^ " l* 

• * ^ T 

r4 U j ♦ A? ^17 1 Z+* A> ^ 3 
cT— ^ C^A>- ^1^1 

uio^- : A jK-'j* ^r> <j^*:j 4j 

c£3i °j 3 ^ </** 

jt-» 1* A-LL-i j 4-oJ* £ £>• Aj l>»> 

,iJ A&y J*\ & JTj-J 

J*\ ' J* 

jjj £■<■}' v* $ *»> 

-J s (S^y- 3 * . . • j * r * ; 1 - 

*0^}?** Sy* ^ « a*j l) 
l^u 3 (<:3^ t^L-^ 


JL* C*5» aC 

^-1^1 > *• f a\ jl jA 275 

ci^> 5 isy* jfe 3 S 

l—l * y \ l£»l>* *1 l> ^ 

' J bjL* {£ 

jvty 3 ^: 5 0 ^ 33 J < -^ 

ca j *S 3 ^ ) 280 

f l jfii* ^ * j l j>- li 1 

c?-P“ ifj^? 3 

tfcp" ^ 4*> ^ 3 

3 l j c£jb l> 4** 

l>til J,3»A^ £) 1 ^> *U ^AJ^- */> 285 

U-j «, Su vjJT sjCi Jju 

j,j dl Jiil l_> ^*»»l| aL*- <T 
<ii.j ^ ^/lC ij a** 

0 '>. j* ^1 a- ti As- jl 

l_>»il y~“ M j 290 

-''•y } o > .- y ir‘. **• j 


jAjjl ^3^ <-a5* j oA^» 


1 Khis&li = of good manners. 2 Jam&U = amiable. 

8 Khw4s= qualities. Of. Guj. ‘'H'Htel. This world of various 

different qualities. 4 Pfti = moderate pace, trot. 

5 Tamia te discernment; determination. 
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Ju £»-*** } l» 

pL-* JC' sj*' '*—• £ 

w*J cJ&j <j~* «rC* ^ 

tX jLi 1^ ^ji)! 4iU»I^ ^)1 j» 

^*1 ^)ld* 4 L 2 * OL^* 

j\jo J> U*i| ( jS" 4i 1 J ^)lli I J» 

I j J3 j* C*J\j c\j> 

1 T 

{J, l^>l j* 

fl 3 j* x *.* — • j> l&l^ li| 

LV^ * y \ \j 0^i> A 

lX-*>*— 3 j *1^ j3 0 iA*J l — » 

tfl j\ j-r- 3 


j£Ujf #L-A lCb£ Jb^i 4** 
fi A—* 3 ^j a (^U- 4$" 

yZ*** Jp 1^ Lki^ 

jj ;L* j jL- I j?T Ip 295 

J^» CLLj otil 4^>* lXw»** 

r 

w*— * O^J ,/t 

fAr*. b «— 1-^ Cij iV >* ji ^ 
tflojf J C-£>- 3^U ^l* <T 

^3! jwa-3 .a^* **> 309 
A? oT j~i 

lXJU^lS^ ^U» Q 9f> 4*.* jCtS* j 
l>ta 0^ */■» V*f* 


^iju^ l> U j 4** L* ^ 

jdju— **** ^r— ' * t l»l <AJuUjjl I j <u — ^ 305 

#3 ^ I J L £— JJ «3j-Ci (JL^ 4JI*b_^> ^ 

w ^ I 3^» '* ^ -* I j *'^'** t *j$ 

A 0~\ >y ^ j* ij. J^jj 0 ^ jt 

(Ju 3i«.«3 ^1 ou cil^ (*'j * j ft* L j*i ij 

wXljU* *y. ^ f, 310 

j j: jjtrl — ^iU* ^»l ^1* <ASl>- & Ju^A ^ y*» 


1 Rizfl = agreement, acqnie3oence y leave. 2 For Varahr&xn. 
^ Mn’kftl^ appointed guardian. 4 Pi. of kbedmat, service. 
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^ «Aj fcX»l 03 ^ ^ 

<XL*^f r 4-** £jl ufciJu*!^ 


3i-^ f',/^ y-y; 3 JJj-Y* O'V* (j*^. <j~-*'^**(f. 

<i'yr i *^* (jiluU lj *3i ^ ^ 315 

UuiJ ^T fl Oi^i Ol f&* o';* 

Ij 4>^^ss^ uXiuU^ila* l^)l> oli O' ^ 

f^H cr'^ i -‘== => o~Al» 4 j lj jUJ- 

u*J U;l;ir jiJ j\ j>) »li *£»■ $ c£> 1 j *-> jjj 

fl^l 3 t^l»- »3^C Util If-- (•!• j Juili Jilt _j <*5* 320 

^)!ju*jk «Ail* ^ iX^j* <5* 

ti. j i jrJ d. \c^ O^V (*r^’ £*J c— l> 

(«;_j-> j» 1 j jkaC* ‘—^>- 3 f.£ j>J 'j P u* ' ■V 

tl»b>l»t» 3 oUiX^ 3 j!S^ j ^■i-> ^ 

}*->£ tfl £i> « ij ’. 1 $ tf'j- 325 

Ij o'*^c?' *>i lA^U-i 0“ ? ' oUiA>- 3i; 3 O'h* 

\ j * uv<i L«> l>hAj^d I j o^^O j 


1 JSomebody baa given on the margin, the Hijra year aa 
788. We read: W4 dl ^l<* ^ Hi* \ (this 

figure may be read as five also) Wtt 4W$ 

^ m ^ ^ \mii «U*il Ml. 

2’HAyin at times for Ayin, rite, custom. Read as such for 
its Pahlavi form. (Vide above p. 9, n. 10.) The sense 
is: Hear my various words. 3 P$kish= purification. 
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3I jJiii £) \ > jf dUJbt 

jfclj j lAJLJLS^ 

**>» 

tj>. i sLi 3 a j Jj Jul 

w*^jj jl (3)1 

•V 1 * 3 1 ! O^jr* ) 

JO. jtT 

ol) 

3 35 j* jLi 

3!* ^ 5 * A«*Jfc ^i>\p Ju <Ju£» 
^ 1 > 3I (^ii— <3! ^ 

3 ) 3 ! l» oL jjj^ 

V^ 3 j?3» ^ tAj 4 . JJ c£j^3*i 
*Aji^1jL-« (^JLi \j 3I&-JI jC» 


^ 33^*4* 

3& t$l **.3^ cT*J* O'*^. 

3&Co3^ iA*» 4 i lav*** A*^ 330 

3 3 4 .*^ 

Oi^dC JL Jjidl>- 3>- A 5 3^L*-b 

A^^jlIlTU 

2 Ju 5 >ip y 1 3 A*J> 

Jd£j Ails***. #iX£» C^-^V 1 ^ '^35 

{£+!> 0 j£> ^j-Xy*! i* \ \ j 

A 3 3^ 

ilij# w*^3 £*>33*-* 

Oi->i^ • 'yMf* 

L3I3) uXJ^l — I— I3 J3La>- 340 

*r - ^ 


wi*» «* > j? AaLs—* v->l J J AS A-JL£> yar 4 J 3^*^ 

3^ &jy* jf~* Alls 0^ ^ 

1 Agreement = lit. written reading or written tablet. 

2 If aJ^p, it is from Ji ghull, fostering enmity ; hatred. 

3 AJhang= preparation (for fight). For a free continuous 
translation of the poem from couplet 885 to couplet 
870 vide my u Few Events in the Early History of the 
Par sees,” pp. 74-78. 

4 Kudurat = resentment. 5 The proper word is JjL 
yas&wal, a policeman. 6 Tosh = power, strength. 
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f\* *** IfT jj >$ £rr*\j *** 

^y \ j 3 3^* 0)y~> ^ fl 345 

4*lo L»«^» £*+£ c? I aj ) y^ (S^y* a^ 

pp l* aL^ luI \£^}* a> ^ 

cJb* j£-i 3jJ A) cJ]j£ j3 <£*3* ^ 

y**~* ^ 6>y 3 Jf jy? 0^3^ jfi oLeS** *a£ ^Jl^ ^>3 

Jkil o^J^j*fcl> ^ 3^ 0^ Aa ^ 

Jua*m » A> cT^ 0, 3 Aa«JL^ A*.**^ w»3 ^ 3 ^ ^ j\ 

Sj 3^ J*? 0L ^ *-3l*»l 3 J<AC cJIdft j 3 ^)UjuX* 

1j U Jfi b J> *.\jt- Ali J> \£\ 3^ JdA^Jla^ I j ^jS <+% 

4 jli *j 3l *3^ CJ33I3 ^ jli ^£*3 *** 3 T a£T^ 

bT^C j3 y *3 jLi*3l I JT 3jUol a** 3b ^>b- 355 

>\jj> 3^ ^>*1 3 3ll*^i \j Ai^a 33 3 0^ 

*AJ^i 3jT^*j j* AJJJ^ j|ju*3 ^ j3 OA* 

V* ^ ^ i ; cr^ <** (^ 3^ Ol/ 1 ui a, r- cT{ 

1 3 \f-^ 45*^^3 A~> y* &* y* jff \j U Ju>3 0 3 jj> A y> ^ i m 

Jul j> y\ 1^ 3 y> JuJL5* lXjJ jl*l> ‘AA-mj ‘A*^* **-l 360 


1 Gbaur = benefit, doing good. 2 M&wA =: abode. 
8 ’V&rfini, a wrongful (inverted upsid® down) act. 

4 Tar, dark. 

5 Zar&d = a rope. 
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AS dlf ^*j>A^ w ^S \ A> AJdld *d 0 ^ 3 ^ sZ*~* y> A) 

aio^C jo 3 o^*! ,yAf* **** ^ y>- ouLj# 

*AJU 3 J 3 j** * AA> (j* t "ty > djl^j a> 3* 3d 3 o o 
3 ^ 3^ 3 A>A-2* (^3^3*| 3^-^. O^.Af*| aJu^* Afr=lSl j-j 

At A* — ,** 3 (^3L»*^3Ai 3 A^awj A id 3» Ajo 3d 39^ 4 $* A> 3* ^1 365 

AiA^ ^yA^» O 3 * 5 * All'll j? 3>- A> 3* AilajeJu* A*> 


C.-I y 

Ai A--» l » j>\ ^y a^> Aa 5 ^ 

1^030 A* l>»wi A*a 


’U* 

^a 3! jj> ^| Ai A*.IA> 

A> A* 3* A*ft A$J 1 


4 

a!>* 1 

U ^ a^.i A*a j> & 

A^^flL-Ci I3 A* 3* Ai \pvl»M 


Ok'j. 

) A>t*.i J A>- 3 t— AS 3-d 

s^lAl^U 3 L aJ 'Z$ 

370 

0 

133 3 4 ~o 9 

j\£=U> m j\ AJ3I0 J c^d ^Ui 


Aid>i 

0^ A^*i^ a> ^ 

Ai d^ 3^1 «J d 3 d A» [> 6 , 1 ^ ^1 ^3*1 


- JLl U jl Lu jC & 

C *0 1 J ^Ui A^> A*a 


1 j 3 ' a/ ^ ^ 

*y 3 A«a 3>* aC*T^ 


f^'.J 

;l d\o j~> m J a^^IU 

^ . 3 ' ofi* Jtxr? ^ 

375 

l* Jj 

d y 13 3 33 Jy^» 0 AA» 

j»* j“ 3' 9 1 JUf 


O^r 

A> jT 3 ^ 33S" 3^ A*a 

0^***“ i Oi-y. ^ Ji tWJt- 


0^ 

L Aid jC* aJu»» Ai^£^j 

»dSJ J 



1 Manid = sin, fault. Manidan = to err, to forget. 



2 Nusrat = victory. 

8 Mahalla = quarter, street. 



4 Maohand = acquire ; life, kiss, from machidan to = kiss. 

5 Jar Cor jari = continuous. 
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.oil iy- ^ j\r*. c *~* ^ ^ 

o 1 -^ >r b ^ 'V 380 

Jt- ^ cT l :‘. u*-' f ^ s?->'-> j' <ri 

'c^j CiJTj» lj jvy. <-> ^9-Ul 4Jls^ W >->'■> <#? 

Wj* A 5 ^ 

c-'j X.>' a ' s *s\£ £~\s*? »^y+ 
jCja- t5 ' r >J ^ 3^ 

A*» 0^ bi ^ ./. ^ 

; |jujj ’’js dl »oi ify-y* j'*' 5 (£■*• )' y^-* U~?'->' 

“jui _j>- 1S JUJ-1 t/ 1-1 - 5 tr*'* o''*! 

Ji Jj Ui > ^ ^ ^ ^ 

j *** *> j crJJ lj J ' ^ * s ' s ld ^ 390 

uw JT .>u /» juu>. iiv» ry 


1 Taul - length; prolixity ; verbosity. 2 Qari - reader. 
8 R&vi = historian, narrator. 4 ‘ Iy™ = manifestation. 


6 Wrongs. 6 KAshtsn = to turn away. 

7 Waress = lord or master; also heir. 

8 Ttiah = food. 9 Num = sleep. 

*10 tfuyau = seekers, supplicants, i.e, May it be so that the 
Behedins may come to us seeking our aid. 

11 Bi-War&s&n = helpless, left without inheritance. 


* 12 Durr = pearl, i.e. great man. 

18 Khas&l = manners. ^ 8hid = stu1, 
15 Hal = solving, untying (fann = deceits). 
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1 Xo Ju 2tjy> t m j\ »Xj \j \ «Jut 

*^1 U ^ ^ 


<jV. *! 

**. 0**^ 3 ^ f ri jf* j 395 

Jo> 4-i ^>-ISC-JU) jlj >^-i-i X._ Ala> ^J^ti Jo^* 4 a* 

X*a| *1 j j\ $I-Xj £t.*li lilo ^*L*iO ^_ 3 ^ 

l»l^ o ) Jk% ^ * j lX^’ U 1 % [£ 4aX— ^ j 

4**a>» ^ *^ > 4.«* Z**—* « 4i 4 j ^ l^ic* 4*X_ {j^—«»<tt 

>l|Jil U~\ 3^J — 1 j' J *j* 

jlil£ 4 ** jaJ ju!-* ^ jliU j\>j* Jo dLi ^1 jl Jb 


1 4l^* > ^1 4**!^ 4^ 

d> ^1 * ^ > J^j JJJLO o«X a a^I 

lb i * 1 *- -*.» I ■ ~ jy \ JO. <S 

jfciZ <i“*b *& Js~ 

Ju XL-o j Jli jl X.T ^ JU 1 Jjb 


*^ ,j A^i J ul— * 4*> La Jo 
«4> ^A 4) 1>6a*- 4-0* 1 Z'S’A^ J 

l £\ J$ 41a— r ^ — <—> 4i^Cl> Jo 
jO 3 jfr ^ uI-Sk *♦* 405 
o^r j' *** 


1 T&v = strength, power. 2. Muh&k& = relating, telling, 
i.e, discussion. If read with j, contention. 

8 Muhaba = showing respect, connivance. 

4 Matin, firm* 5. For 4^** = terrified. 

6 Iah&r = statement. 7 Baj&y&n, i.e. those who stick to 
place i.e, obstinate. Or it may mean u those who ‘are 
in their right place i.e. correct, (but, as said below, 
they are misled by Sanj&na priests)*" 
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jl*i S j Ju— L 3 ' J ^ 

y> Jn slj jl A*A *A> Alwli 

ifc-Til, ^ j \ diJ.i 4* 

i,X» * 3 ** jr^i Ob 4 ^ H j&i 

i 3 *XLJj jl 3^ 

• • 

Jj[> f.\i m\ 

1 

£'*** j> 3 *jj }J • ^ *** 

ju y lj }\j aZa£» 

mz J& b jl*U vJLr I i fj£ ss> 

l£\f* j»* j) Jo ^ 

Ju*d> *Z^ AZ^tj* 

b 0^3 ) V* 

LjJ uXi A*A l* 

^ pr~* 

O^J tfl ^ >> 3 03^* >* 

<X** 1 3 0 3 1 <->3> A- Vi 

• • 

diailK ip- iji jl^i 

0^./* Olf^ b 


o'.' 07 ut^b ^ & 

j\ij- (iij q\ C*aC ,j»i^ ji yp 
jLaLoa jr^ 43b* 

^ JiU 3 l»b Ja 410 ’ 

uXJ^j ^ Aji 3 & 

j\*j» ibo^ 

^L. 3 * 3* ^ 

C^aS" A) ^£LuX> £)L* 

j\^jr A^LT^fob^ 415* 
a, ’\£ ^ yj\ & 

(j\ j jfe jl t^L^sl c*»l j (£ zj^\ 

uXijld*- ^1 £*\ £***’0l*d\j* 

I j U Ju* Jo o*fi ol^ 

U aj^^j c^-uX» 42 0 * 

3 I lX***J 3 ^ 

£)l»U uX—I^i 3I AJ 3C—IJ Jo 

^jy> j y) 3 b 3 ^ 

lXIiA)I 3^7 1 3 bX|p» aJl?- ^3*tX*> ^ 

0^.^ i^l w*i^" ju'X A25 


1 Bi-juft, = without a pair or a match, i.e. helpless. 

2 Mahrftman = the disappainted. 

8 For W y~*A strong, or for bound J fastened. 
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U U»^A. 4 i )' pO J>*\ Ujil 0 jjfrs* Jbl> 4II3JL i 

aAjJ adtfj 3 5 j* 4C3S* j* ^ Jbl» y*A I jA / 0 

Ol ^ ! u!*\j O3! O'J AliS^ o'^3* 

A**!^ 3 ^3 ^ C ^3 3 *** A-JLIj 3 >* ^>* 1^0 j 4*a 

0 ^, 3 *"^ £■*** j* •*'* 3 o' 3>* **•* ^' 3 ^ 0 t^* 130 

Ai M if yjszsa . J Jb ^_a ^**A> Aioli o$J^ 4II3J ^>1 £)Ia> 

* • 

ajajj.^ l^i 3 a^id [jr* y* axa» uX* y* 4.*a ‘w^y 

lA^ 1* ^ ^ j * 4* 3 ^ jf *** J^iT o' j\ 

^ 3 *a 5 ^U 3^-j Ac < ^ 0'^ ^ ^ (** 3 ^ ^ LaL»jA 

Ai^ta 4 i C**iA> 3IIO j y> j* Al S 435 

aj^Ia* Ij a ^jy>- j\$j*t 3^ A*^ c/3^* ^3* *** 

AJ3U jr^ # ^ 4 -* A ^33*" 3 3^ 33!* Al 4 j^j 

A^rvr 3LI3* 3II 0“— 3 ^' 3 ^IaLIT 33! iSj^y* ^ 

3 >U 3b l> 1^> fj> y <£3'* 1 33 O^JP ^ 

^)l>- U Ju^33>* 3^ J ^ 3 1 Xw* a 5 * d^ 3 $* ji <S^* *3^ 440 

** iS^j* 0 f* {jt ^ J* 3 ^ 3 

4 . 11 5 ^ ^ 5 » 3 >^ ^A^* 'i ' 0^3^ ==lJ 3^ *-** '^>*1 #Al 

^)li 3^ dij 4 j^^j 3^ 0 Al 0^33 ^3 O' -? ^ 4 ^^ 

f'ij^^^r'^y cr*' 1 0'^ f' 1 k^O' 3 i 3 cP. J 

1 Splendour. 2 Hang, collision. 

8 lira = performance. 
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Ju*» l* & Ju-aA*^) 1 j 4 i A> 3* 4 *A 

UuijJjl XjS" 4 Jl>s.L* ^ «A>Lj» j£*> 

^ t£ 0^* ^ . ' 5 Jj b 

JkilaC b Ols«i- aL^ J-Jlj J <ASS_^ 4 jj.aL» jjT A*Jk 

jUl j...^r sui IsjbJj^O Ail » Ail j> sl.A:*! 3 1 >I 3*- ^ 

JuiUjl* J A»* 3 jl Ajl 3 a!^* U-£> A> 450 

jlju>- * j* ^1 pjS' {S^y^. O^ 3 O^J -5 *** 

jl> (jU> dOjT^ 1 J j£* 3 Ju.>- jl jt Ai l>dw <U^ AAA> 3> 

jl 0^3* |*J €* lj (jl^p- (jl>e^ ^1 > ^1 tjl ^>- 1 3 

j 5^ ^ °b *■** J ^ 4 t 

ao!^ a» 03 3I 455 

Aitju.—^ w l tfu ftl ji AJ Aj^Ai ij \ uAy ^) 1 >ia^ 

*Ju2» j*/ Ali^. *J^ll_l>T & j '£ ,*> iS}J £^=‘ •'.J 

c-> 1 os! ji Jjjb 0^- £*-b b ./ jjj 

AjUjthlj ^. ^J U» l1m»1j ftl 3 3 AJ^S 1 ji I j Li 1 >b*a* 4 ** 

3I s 4 >3*? oX y a> 3^ 3I sjT j ^ ^ w*a^T 1 ^ ^^. 5 ^ A*a 460 

4 j 3 JL*>- 3 JjA 3C4 jl> ^1 y ^ ^ftl» ^)1 A) ^ L» 1 ^ & < 

• . 


cr^H *'-> 3' dJ - 


,i) i o ft^llil Aft> 


X Siftan = to make strong# 2 Jadal = fight. 

8 Taftan = to walk, 4 % Ghilla, to bid against ; to 
shoot with force. 5 Nahib == fear ) terrorj plundering# 
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A * r '“ * 1 ib S 3*t A»p 4 m* 

fl/ J t, I >y 4^*A fU-^5 C_Ci j! J ■ 

»b 'ou- U 3 I ^ sliji 45 Ul. „xi 465 

ijfj* *** <% j\j & A^i_C Ap- 01^ aJj- 
jl>- 1* ^LiS A~ijp. U jlX 4 I 2 - p 4.^ ^A*. 3 
OUL. . 5 / j 1 S ^ ^ ^ A-i^_p ^ 

£*' *J* *£ A*i.>_p & y* jCs 41 Ul.. 4 b- j 

Ok- sr ^u'b jlj Ol-O^^crJJv'iT 470 
1.1* d 4^C ^ a^j^ 6 x\f. ti y jS ^ > 

A^ J AiA.Ji.f ^;| Ja. o^AoL^Tp 

^ ^ AllfUJ ,\j 31 ^ JL^JC IjOjp ^ ^ 

C~b *\j. AiLJj jl ^ *l_J . 1 J j\ J 1 ... 

o^-kj Ji 0^- asL Okie- A^ ^ 475 

JU v> .1 j Ji 3 dLl .1, 3 JUl ^‘u! a c.iT jU, * 
iL'dw^jAjAjAjr^ jb ^ 3l Adi. 4iUd-.4*» 

— 1 *»' 0^ 3' ciS", ^ 4«* y*UU 

<* J>1 tfl ^ ^ O'a. V^O^fyjC-koA* 


1 SetAndan = to take. 2 Suftan = to pierce. 

3 S&m&D •= patinee, understanding. 

4 Ayft = Is it not ? 5 TAv = strength, splendour. 
6 Taqsim = scattering, dispersing. 
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9 i**i *>3 u* W A y; aiWi» j & 480 

^jU. Aj jLjjai 3 jyb Jtju 4 »law £ 

fl j jl>l* j\>j~ <S fUul jm >b jAy* 

U I tjbj ui ^1 ji 1»uj j i ^)yf Jut U AiUvliM JT & 

cT* fX* j ^ »V ^ •S' J-i* * j *} a** Is. (£^L* y** 

Jir> di-£l* ^ij j~\ j.>. 4=pj oj>f 4> ^ j 485 

ctloj? |j 4i Xu£»^j>- J o*JLl» ctL> jlj 

t 4) i>6a^ ^)i j\ ^jji\.^iiS ^>\ ij &.*j> 

j\ (^1 U 4i Us— ' r 4i 0_.l 1) jljL> 

fin* I 2 ^— i" ^ l»uij fii; fl* ^=^:» flj*;j jj\ l;l 
taj&Iol j<A» I O-L-iU £>U $ I ^ Jbl* 4*1 ^ 5^ a s Hj|490 

• > jw» , t lajfcM-M Aj?" C^Oi p 3 J* 5^ > dLs 

i£j\y£ 4 * Uelw* ^b OaL*» J 4 laA* 

uLj^i «A* * ^ I ^* t^A***! ^ 4 b" 4 l b-L* 

• ** 

4Ua*JL* w^ # l£.A*j» 3 cU— 4« ^ >b-.»b 3jy? 

£>1*4 ^Ijfl A) 3 d*a£* £)l^ ^)l *> uill dL 3j* jl 495 

uX-wZ. A- 1 ,0. oil i£j ~~*y J OJL*j y» 4 la»&*w< 4 b* 

• • ^ 
jU»l O»O0 j JoJum*^ *A* 4* 

Jli ^3 i w^"J 4l^ » ^ ^^3^ At* 4** J> #OiU Im|j> 

t"~ : > "tt;:;- : ." — i ; -rrr^'-:^ 

1 AH ~ forefathers. 2 Taqstm = diriding, dispersing. 

3 HHamu iahza = the same moment* 
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^fjU— | p *;— * 

JlolA ‘A? tf' £ <J'^. te-j* J* 

j ' t - U l QaJ^ Jk*U_> t? — “A ->'*_r" ^iy*" A? o' 3 

Jjj A t f’ l Ai ij A A* ^ lilli-C Ij 4»_ 4* 4*A 

_>£»)' CxJ </A 3 A-*’’ A (•* -> Oi*V *•* 

jl Ju } ~Ji' (itai A- X_y* a-*, jbj aua ^ <A ot^ JT 

jbjo 4. jUT L.5 ,(/S3 3; 3 'jO*.) j Uj» A if, ^ k' 503 

_ ‘j L^fo .xMj \ j & l> jf • — lP'^3 1 * * . iXiLj * j ^ a '_r* 

fl J^J\ 4^5 fjU & C^iJ 5 i/A 


1 Neka vaz = well-growing. Vazidan = to go Av. ^-*1?, 

Pahl. )I|V-*I, Skr. sf? , Let. v«fe*are, Fr. en-wyer. 

1 Qalb = heart, mind, soul. 
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(jj L.J (>1 j. jj jf) t^i)' 


*i j yj . I j\i\* « 5 u (*u_. 

f j , >■ y ALi» cAji ! j A (J iA!iA£i 

Oy?** >y. £j* ui *jsJ ^ 

fll y> ^ A* j j 3^*0 4 ** 

a**I ®a*1 ^ 3’ S 

^ 1 A*^ A^*" ^ u \3 A> ^3^**3** 

. . « 4 

Or 1 2 * * 5 ; jti; 

jUI* JLi *i> 

fli Ij 1 3* a^L ^)ljl 

AjT J 6 & 


t£ • **& ^ r*^j ^ y£ 

i%* 0^!^ j o^r 

[Jy+** #1* y w* m 1 y aj yyy 510 

u*. £) I A^A j~J\* A IaA) ^Ah 

A--ij 3 > ^ 3 ) < 5 *^* J3j* j* 

£)l>' j u.Cs 3 ^A^* 3 ^^ 

J* J> j\ J~£>. *+* 

J&j \ £jb Ju A_-i A* 3* 4*> 515 

3' AJo iX+hjy>’ l» ZA^ 4&I ^4 

Ot"V. o' *s* j. 

uuli l/T ^“1 


1 The writer himself has not written the heading, though 
he kept some space vacant, perhaps, with a view to write 
the heading. 

2 Incomparable, unique ; God. 3 Khureh-nAk = full of 

. splendour. 4 Av. an assembly for the per* 

.formance of religious ceremonies; a Jashan. 

$ Baht wan = Bapithwan. 
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a '**- 3^ _ • ju i ; s j Js c.5u j| a** 520 

3^3 cT^" t AliC Xjtjjy. j I J 3 tiLj 4 ^jf 
.iTja jt_j> 333 3 ^ ja& 

J 1 '. ^ 3 j^b- f 3* & £?& 3 s ^ tflj Jfl 

i/ \M\e-i J3j~ M ^ 3*3 jy~* a*a 

'~—^ L '- u fltf (*i.3 l — $ 0^- 3 <-b jl J-jJur .oiljaw 525 


1 * 1 . 
tSJ'3Ji 

»« 3> 


i| A$" 

jj\ j 

> 3 ^ 3 ' 

a** 

y 

jj ji 

Sjt 

* 

3 I fl) aT 

) ^+*n 3 


■— “ 5 S csj* 

$ S-} 

f«3 


i—J li <j 1 Jo 


33^3 j 1 

I C— 3 I (JwmJ *5^ 

,ib) ai j 

jfcj 


• 3 I 3 

*3^ '3 

A> ^3 4.-1^* 

3 ' *s. 


Ji' i 

j le “j’ <j~'- 

jl d» 

a:^ ji. 

A-i dl>3^l> 

> 

fJu 

* 

3 ' Ju 



C-~* l>- 

A** jl fl 


\S_,j AiL^ j .3jjl J, 3y 6^' L«jLj oli-i 4*A 

‘r^ 1 *. j' C— sU'xi- yljli J;l ijj jy-u.i $3 

J-j ^*— i 1 S. SJ oU_j j tij} T ^ 

y-Lb. u^o, ^ fJr . 635 

& £i a :^ >3* ^: l : ^ ft ^-C-u ^ 

« • 

I Uzvaresh -1»W “ Uuzvaresh, a term applied to Pahlavi, 
aad usually written Zvarist. by Persian writers ’ 

(Vida Ilaug’s Essays on the Persia, 2nd ed. by West 
p. 42. Vida West, S.B.E., Vol. V, Introd. p. XTV). 
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r bu >' a o\c hf fbT^ o^- t >f s \ £ 

Cl s ;y.a OU ^ - Clj )( *J__ jU 

. ai5 -> £ ^ 4 »*- ! o'^ «»WU y a, r ^ 

^ ° U >- & J. 0^ ^ A> j.1 oUU ^ 540 

j\j&\ lytS- ^ ;1a^* (__Ci »d,a, 4i_i jT fr 

o»T ^>;l L r »JU fC 4i._i -,1 o-juT 0 | y j J 
yaU j z+'S lytA. ^ ;y*a } 1j I a::lC ju> 
;la^, til si. f.1* a£ ;L_„ ; jy,y. ^ i f u lt .s 

t/U* c^a- ;a o-aj) j! aT t/l, |^ Oil, ^ 546 

^ iUj ^ £ 1 ' 3 ^«Uj JL>| jUa^ ^ 

Ja-.Ai U ;J OV J3»l; »Ai Jij; 09 1 . > jj 

^J^=> jl»U j_ Jj lo ^/l, jla^ -^1^ Uijlo*. 

^s s o-l jfzy? fl>" & Mj } t__G lj )\ o-sli lj> 
SjL_-»- I; j; 0 - 1 ; J;b 0-;3 Ai^/k \j Lr-jl 550 

j^ls si;! !; ^.- S;la. ; |*jL> al_. A_A,**lk 

;U^> G-Ma^ a** .aGWi jif^i J _,G JT aC-| ^ 

’**?’ Ok I* ** fc A^iC \j d, y> j j,2 . a ua 

ok' A 5 Ji-V £*~a l> J* < 6 * Ob> ; 1 T <yj a y » dlT I^j 
JU io. .1; jsl p._ jL_- a$* Jl_p-I jju.lJT^f^L.ay 555 

^jy jt* J s St d ~“* j !»• j* j j^lf Jui-Ajf 

1 - Baj *s duties, taxes. % Dslband = attractive, lovely. 
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*y )jj* 

&S) 1^3^ wJ •>/ ^ 
pl»U 3 p jl d. (*U 
jbb .sb ^)**- ) ^ 

0 ^ 0k*-> s » 5 3t J <3V O 3 -T 
3~^ 'j*.3 j'> k'-^ 
|.U _j sLl ls«sl» I jb ^ji^lju 

■A— «j <A*_* | 'jj 

I j al $> ^ 4 *> 

JT i> aLt- ju» jT 
w-^~ f 3 ' 4 *^ 

f***3 3*“** °3^‘“ 3 
•*£- f U*. ! f&* 
jb »Uj^s ^pl' <-*kb 35" 


f w ;^1 jta j** >j> Cj jy**\ 

j+r- y <ib 0 3 *-k J 1 ^ 

p- j ki« p jl I k\> jl ^ . 

_,bl »3 Ctj£ o'*>* k^ 560 

£jj> Ju»l ■*!* A| £)lyij _}! & 

J jr *5~* er* - ' ^ > 

|.lc (jli) ^gj^=L J tjijj S 
uAjj £j*m* ^)L»I j 4 ^ 

p-j ^p jl jl J-j jlo» 565 

oljl 3 C — * ^pl ^ J3j* (*’. 3 a 

v^-oT'^ti /j ft* l> p 

*• J £«*»* ^ j\ < 3—^5 (^1 iJb 

*?. cr** ^ 3' <pi fk' 3 s & 
jljJkKs 3 p Joi>- j 3 IjjjliAi ^ 


y ' 33 ' j1*a> loijlai jf^y^» ob jbp / 
y L»» 3 li 3 1 alC* |*j I iA» t/ 1> — i j p- y£j y, 1 , $y 

Juki y* kXi i* I A 4 -A J J A-uu*^ A*i^ uuu J I Jo j \j ji A^ 

»jL_pp lj z*~\j »\ j 3jl j> jl 1^ ^jLCisI^ 

3>J* *— ^ cT*'* 4*^ W 4** jjf- 1 -* 3 3> 4^ 

jbb »*X ^ fk' , | y .3 A $£i j w'jfj (i-1 jJa 

1 Pash = pobllo known. 3 Qaiok = alert, B*qi}M — A «wUt 
mwMngw. 
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^ ^ £ y> 3 !$ A»%J* vXSjuJLkL* ya» 

cTJi 1* U$ jKlijI 3>" ‘-Ulsjf* 

L» wXi li ^1 iA**-> 3? li *Ju* Jd-i»j>* ^**1 

i a 580 

3 JU- jl A*> uislj JUbIaJI 3 £A*i X J 

JJkX A A^> J^* iAI (X2» *J (X^3>- 1*-*-^ jL^ ^ * j wfr 

aI**4 a$" jAjt- L-> 4aC 

0^ 3 d & j\ £)IvXa*>»3 0^ ^ 9 ^ 3 ^ 


***** jJS* 


{ / , y i ’ da .j A Jj‘. iX <‘ o'j! ^ ^H 1 j 5 y^. 

>L» Ji j\ J&>\ 3 jf Jkil) & ij\ j* jl Jul 4»l> j4-*li 

\£ iPLi 


C-'i >5" 

>X«I (_*ii pla 4 j ^j*! £)ljl* fl»l ji ^ 

fj?* ot) x y“ o b» a ob' f 'j* j s 


IS 1 JJ 4 It t C \ 4a> 


jl^-a ) Iji 4** JY* j3 j3 .Oily- 4*1 £»^Jr? 
<* 1 jf* j£-~ 3 Q\f* l» 4^C <_> I l* iX*t>jjP- )5j» A& t ,jr* 

0* j* a» ‘HV ^ <$■& 0^ j* j^J f ^ 

^_->T jiftT Jui5^ (•L/'l j~ j£=*j f'-S* 

k**^ 3 >3**!?- • Jl^ flLir 3>. jjZ*> » >X *+ £ * t y* 


*?, <S^fi i crj J *wjij b O'** 

t«»b j£+i J l» I i JJw 3 jl Ju «j| ^1 > J»> jl tAidi 4 m»> 5®® 

f\li>jjf* a)u^ *1zS 3yJt* (^1 J> f ^ Jf*. * S J^* AA-J *» ..oT jl 

*AUiT ^»* oL*j i ^ *** ‘as- v o>r o^jj-»i/i 
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J iij J.i |M> A»T jl <#“ ft* Jij-r {j* Ob 9 

j'ali oib c^. aT Aj <_$jU ^ l aS* ’ 

ol A Ly A^ , JJ A^aa* l-jI ^a* j,a* A Jjl A s^a%>! . 600 

^ 9 ^ <_?“* ^ waa" AaA L_* JuIa^ A^ AmlwJ a J \ j ! 

^ flA^itw iAjI) <5* 1 Ol— A**} 4*A ta\j 4*ij) 

jL_£ ^3*^ Ai^a l) 1 A> J j 5 o 5 j* Ai JJ** & 1 vl ** * *^ 

^3> u^.>*l^fi» ^jIaJ^ Ai^i 1*1 <m x , 3 c 'j* 3 Jo 3* }"> (jl* U*a 3 

«A>lX*5" JIaJT 4.J jC l>* {jlji cUi j$ J lai>- $ 3 ) 605 

0^ >j* Sy 3 J 3^ J33* 

»-XJ^ AJ Al^j y~r sg 1 A^ j^iij^i j 

t\Jj d-**A jAil 0~->e> Jb 3^) Aj^ Lj 1 oi^ b£ I 

3^—^' 2y~* Aa^. ^*3^ JU^C j £ j'o 3 ^*w 3 >* 

^ J ^ L-^; ^Ia^ — l>- O 1* Ajli 610 

i/^ ^ cr r ^ j! a V* cr3** <S3\ ^ cri 

^ ^S 3T^ 3^ j** si* f"**) 3 (S3 ! lt" ^ 0 ^ 

jT» 3^t^ '~*~i ^ * J *~t (£ l/i 

t * 

X The word is written twice by mistake in the Ms. 

2 Kudfil^ a ditch, hole. 8 Wazn = measure. 

4 Wajab = a span; 0 inches. 5 Tul o arz = Length 

and breadth. 6 Chidan = to gather. 7 Hftr = hot* 

8 Yahr = desire, eagerness. 
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.jl***** *0* jr* 0*i J » s 
^ 1 >A> y» £)l <A*5 "~ j*T I Q I 

^ 'j ly> J^J 0 X £A» *>- 
Ju5^ 4*»i ^ Jklfcilj 4^ 

V* 3 »:s> 0 \JjX j> a, A; 

JuLi iAil^i" i_ .A ji <S" 

• ’ 

fUU OiJJj fdLO 3* 

bi \)^i 3 i£ty 

l> 5 A-*.i J bo 

iAj jjjji 

a*>5^ j 

(jfi JujJUj ^*>6 (JI<A> 
j* It Cwi> j 3 ^-* I •Ci-Xi 
jj- l) t a!? - (^Ijl 

oih Jj) U *{£) li J> 
^hj* j' ts** 05 5 


} ita XijA 

V <a\ Ji <j-> Cr?. ^ J *>» 61 ^ 

Crj*)' ^ jA 

* y* Si cr> \ *— 1-^ ji ^ J 

5yfi J $1 flu fill w , *^ t >y 4» 

Jw L-> 4-1^ li 1 3 ^ 

fljl* 1 1* 5 jo 3* 3i-> 3l *ji ^20 
j^ijl j* I i£* m y'S ^ 3 * 
o y* ^>U |jl A^i>- J Ij* 

L*? ^ 1 < — C j Li> 0 i -^-^ 

J> j\^5j 45 1>* jl j U* ^s \ j»* 3 ^ 

j\ uxijL c »tJl * 626 
jto li ? Jo Jo J 0 ^ 4» 
o*J U 0^ : > uJ;» 

Ju^l » <J^Jp ll f i J-^l 

OJu> J»l j'li 4" ^ 


1 In that breath, at that time. 

2 Jabish = nature. 

8 Ba aslub = according to method, proper order* 

4 Maamdn = sense, contents. 5 Rang-rfz =a dyer. 

<4' 

8 Viz = pure. 7 Many — efficacy. 8 Taber =body. 

0 Q&ri = reader. 
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**0^ i 3 <£^r, j* o'.?* *-» L r-j\ 630 

*S y?+* ^ fi^l oUe-.* f^Lu* >y* 

JJIr* ^ jir* ft & ji| O^.y**}* Oy? 

Jl^l J Jl*Jjj| ju *ju> tjL}|^ 4 *je 

LV^ li ij-5 <u-^ L.» 4li-C 1 U ^>- 4&1 ^ 

^ t jt*/* jfc jr**$ Ijj V I £**l jjZ»* £)l )y** & 635 

b j-X <■*> jl* £*■ 1; j *\jh & 

I>L^=uT uU^ojif o^L «S |.lp j i/ 1 3 

J * I , x 

^J.** Js ^ j)Jj*^ o,dij ^ ^ jITjjU 

jjA w^-TjA Ja J £j~ JJ . d£ J_jL- S jUiT 4 ^Jk Jii JUi, y*. 

'«> '--' , '\P' < -k s ->y * u ^ a ! </U djijf ^ 640 

A; J -A- £*“ a»L dj^. dJSjj **_* (fjL my* 

f 1 * o' O'.' O^y ds*/" jl;| I, ^Lo 

<•£->'* f'' tr! s > i ^jLii-! jul, IllC 

fd** *b“ ill ^ fdi! ji .di jjT d«* jL,jl 

xuU o-ili 1‘ j x^ly. cJj c~,> lj u-jl 640 

*b- d 5 *^ ou'ls Jl^ ciC 

->'‘S-^ J ■>' Li Ia». j\ij~ dU ^TvU^ayxi. ^ 

^ tfj'-y Ou j»y ^iT 


1 Tamhtd = arranging, adjusting. 
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1^ £ juii *>jT l» \a> 

0'*/~ 3'y> *A**'-> cAi 4 * O^/ j' V. J/ ijP' 

3 Ju U »jl^ **> jili } iX^ljuj o'3' 

«3^o f * ^ 1 iJ^- ^ * j r*2J ,^3j*^ ijr****. 

3^3 1 3 O^l 3 J£^^U^fc*a Ij*uj^3 ^U*.J yti J J> do jl ^ 

c/ *j> £Lo *^3* btX 0*J \f f lT^j* 

ju 3 L«> j\ 3 lil jit ^^3 J^jly 65& 

ffdjjjjdzjt’ Jyb o'j' f 3 tr 1 "^ *3* J , J3 : > J> & 


jlsjiillj i£\j~\j \j COV* O w .p" •* t> 

Cm« I AL»£i ^ I j i_j>- #l_j^ di 4** 4*4^> |»)| > _j j! ^ 

iA»Jji jb* |*^1« • <5* ojU j j' l jA’* 1 * 

0'»jT «A P *j cA^*'^ O' >/" j? 'j J3i^ A 66( * 

— » ' luJoi *dj-£-> fUi^> j ■ — -J j*'* rA 


*S i 3‘, J? »\rf Of * — M i y 33* ^'i 33 A 
\S j & j'tT 3 • u ^i 3) j* <Sj£ '-> 1 £ 3 j? *y. 

.;'*'* illi lAlL^ ,ji— *1^' J~ j& Oi**A' 333 &.)***$ £3j~“ 


1 I am doubtful about the reading and meaning of this 
word. It may have been miswritten for j\y ♦*••• 
.like aloe- wood. 

9 I am doubtful about the reading and meaning of this word. 
J*3 rughal is “ the plant orage”. The second part* of 
wofd may be ( ghas/ weak, languid. 
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^*1 jj jj j ^ L*\i i ju* o *^. 04 * 665 

^r~i t£ ' j; ^r* j* )* a>.j* o' 

iXJ*y> 3 uXlI^o y c/Ui uj 3>* ^L) J03A A*-* 

j^Syti y^ £)1 uX) »0^$L> ^.E jJ \j £)\.~i I »-U>* 3^ 

^ 3 dl-L )1 3 U <£jl> * Jf JS\ j>, 

a** 11^3 j \j\ 670 

# 

^ l<wJ I ^ 1 y^ 3 1 j I *3 ^ 1 ji I a .& j > uLu*l!^ • 

4.5 Ui- jC» u\_* JLi j ^ 3* |^)l jlS" jhXil & Jo ja a** 

$} Ai -VI 3 3 J{> j J^—* J* ) * (S ^ ^ ^ — * A-Sm.** 

1 j) \ 0 1 u\j l\j 3 3 C-**^ o 1 3 O ^ <^j* ** 3 d ^ A> .*»£ 

Of? ai X '; j'^ L/*".J 3^ d J — *»«* ^3^) 1 A.<y.£ 676 

\j _}^== fl^y Ji)l lj 3 1 y* lj ^L-AfT .3 ly C--J3I <iL 

.;> jJ i$Jj' f'A> J ^r’T Jr- 1 * i V'i erj** L?i“. 

t*.i w — j ^1 »3 UiLi A*Jk oJ L-> **?> j>; o' 3' 

^)L^.£T l>* ^y Ij Ji>\ 6 w“" I Ala^T \j £)(yil 

$ f </M3 5 >- o'r. s *** r'y^jj j\ ^ jt: r-j^ a r 680 

\j\j A* j oj 3 £**£$ I 1 3^l>* J3-i 

T 1" •» * 

A— Jt J*1f* * s ~ 0 *~ > w*^ 3 * Jj I* ft ^ l^i ^ 3 >* 4^31 U» y<4>- 

0^ dJ L^ OaiA^- ^1 <yl jy*#$ ^3 1 

1 It id an unusual combination oi words. It is t6 ya, i*e* 
oh you l 


jl».^ < ; 3 ^ Ao.A d 0 llAo 31^)3^) 4^13* 
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yUlty (Sj\> \ J} y/* ^ >jJ\ f\i* yll* 

tUij+j ai jI_j ySj^r, 3*^ y j* <S* Mif 0 LV 

jA I _j c_5"li C*~*jj* *•- L*)\ *y Ali-C 

U»Ci a4 lU I I c*aC I lA-j J* 4* 

Ij j£>i jl I 4** jjj y ^iT I 

Jo* A$* J J ^""i \£ \ A>- 0 Ai ^ 4*> 

f\s j’3 (jr> ^ fU_£y*> t£ ^ •* 

>y4&A 4^ J **J}\ j\ J 3 I ^ S J* Ij 4*J& 

Jo^l Jo ^ cJj^i lX) ^a 4aJ* 

lXJLI«j 5^^^>- ul>y» 4*ft Jli J >^_1 j! »}l $ AJ 

i* i-j x~z>j fi aT iiU j-^y ici 

5^1 U ^T Oi *>^ jiTjuWjl Jjjljl jJ> 

• j j^r- <jr*\ ai3 JJ^! ' j? y? c 6^t^> $ 3I <u* 
O^-) lA • ^ 3^ ijri* 3 c^So- jj\ 4*> » ata I a>> 

* b fljf. i jf\ U-^llw I J)j» CjUa ®*b I A> 

^bb <yj jz ^1 J^**t3^ cb*^ 4>y^ i 

^ b <y*l jj* *v* ^»- ^ ^-0 ^*1 

c3 ^ ^ j w_ Imh> 1 a5* ^3 ^ •* & £) ^ ^1 c—> 1 y 

j{3 j i *^? p CM* JijfilJ ^ ^ 3^ <?b cr*~ f*3* 

• C— j uj 4 y-»T *l.i 4 * 5 ^* ^1 ji v iy 


^x 700 


' ^T^trTT , ' J". f ff 7TTT?7t !**TT T 

1 Aron ^ amiable, atiractiTe* 
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4^1^ & Cf* 3 *** AUJ* j \ Jij L^» \ f y*># 

j}[ jJLsj p\ q\*»* \ \j !tX>- 

\j>\ \/* cr*s* <jr~* 3 •* 

jj j j * c>~' jy ux>^lu\-> £j\ <ix ** • 

jy j* jb j** £) i> A^A^T j y*» $ ol jlf* I 

1 <A> ♦uXaJL^j Cs* \£\ J*» f\ (JT“*\ oS-2* 

Si )\p* l> b j yi*o i £ ! <f j\$ j<* 710 

>\y»\-Z $\j*3 if \j> j'i'j— f*V U5 A*I_C 

\_3*l|wX* l£ L_* ^ l— " \ l— 

j.J^>- *» J'j'^j j iS*^ j£ p~: *• t/->W a ^ f^i crj* 

1 1 y St* J $ j a j cO 5 * cTi ^ b $yJL\ 

^ j ^ #\g* > j o* J j** ^1-^ l 3.5 ,/! 

c^j> </" 3 ** ^ 3 *-i ^ c£ V?°ji ^ **-* 

u_£L ouul-u fl ^3i-? {f m }* 

jul* a^s=» CU j!^ db *bjT ^a» 

»jU Ji j <_$»■ U.J -^ a »-»^ AU j c—I jjj> c~?j 

j\d> i)b j\ »ai jtf {jSa* Jjj* ji& ^S\}f j*j 

jj Jr 11 ^ cT*^ ' JJ+~* dL jJ y\i 'jy J_j l» 

i i )y**^ 


1 Haiy *= alive. 3 Zahr tala a — bright-fortuned, from 
hSj bright ; or flower-fortuned, from zahr, a flower. 
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iSj 0^.3 &\y* ) $ 3^ 

Qy* isJ^y ^ ai cfi**** J* \ 

Afcj* fit i & j» <» }& djs^. ff y-** ^iyr 1 yr. 725 

fl yjj jt>T .o_b £ ^*T .asa;--^ 

ob >>■ ^»J jUli'jj ai'j> (_r>» \ 3 ^ 

JL. Jji. o*T ^ j j L-^j Jljl» 1 3i j*b j* 3 a*„-V‘ *** 

ob ,i)l jj Jo } y-^\ *** -b jj>" (3*3 jr* iSy~*. 

j&*j> ob jsl ^ -x.L jl 5 j- i jUb j jUl> 730 

f\j ai xi> i £>y £' _} Afli) eiliAi (* 1 j* J J <J-" I -—l l^J 1 , 

y Z+& < Aty j f^jf. I_r^ £> 

1* a\j^ 3 <Xmw£^ \ 3^ ^ ji * ^ ^ ^ 

Jlij& uiilj .ob ji.or- *-* s QjX',)* JT 

ob (jiil i$\jj 'b'— ’ (j 5 f^i/'' *** 735 

dttjf 'jlii I **>**0' f'j*OJ ^3** 

OkIJjj flj-f. ,_^— r T fl ydf. V cT^V 

f> j tU**; ij~^ J 

l jta tfl ^ ki r *** 

jfij / Oi ^ ii Us* >v* cr- 7 l vuuu 740 

1 Nafaqah = expenses) maintenance. 2 Kesvat = dress. 

8 RAm = happy, 4 NisAr kardan = to scatter. The 

alif in the beginning of the word is not necessary. 

S Miswritten for c*J «yeft= wish, desire. 
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o 2 ' 0S7 i* 3 * 5 f\c» O'. 3 j»o~I 

_) 0^ 3 J 3 ) 0\c"^ 3 ‘ 7 *^ 3 

*i*C o' ^ £? iSjt 1 (SjP 3 O^p tf W isW 3 
0'*3 3 ) Juil ji & vJol* oK^; 3 

($' o' 3 *^j\ 0*.3' ^ l3i 3^— — ^ ^ 745 

0 1 ^ 4> *_ .*< UAw^ iil» C'Ai j J <1^*^ 

•1^ yf. C** 1 ^ _}, (J li) 10 lAJ 1 ti. Ui iJjp J(. 

f~j 45 -Xi li 45 J j»U» 4! j _) ^•- , A£ li sIj I 0'3 ' 

lj\ J^P 0 . J3S* f ' JV‘. 4^ai A_i ^> 

> / liiT oiJ;) o*.> j>. 'j. 'jj ^ fA^l Utjloi. 750 

J £\JJ j*.' J 3 '^-‘.P’ 'aijIap- 

1*1 ^-l» O^TJ 3 0 * O' 3 ' 0 ^ 0 :^~* J* S. '*.' a *’ 

^*1^*1 £•*>■* j' ' j* jr\ p*~* ^ lai_jla>- 

ttil;0*0 T v>uC-3 ji>« 

U*5sS 1 j ^.U" ^ £_},> 4Awfc» liO (__T l_i ljl£i JT L_jJa> 755 
\j&-l y 'a ‘ y ? $* '^ ^J3ji <Sy p 

4i-»" i—'j t$j' ^ \*?j* 'j* *-—*■* ('’'j*' 'j- : 

fj»- xk3- j£» C-i'-*-! 3 {3j* 3 

jjji ilu if I 0* 3 'a* 3i; J 't~‘ u* f'-i c>I?>a 

tf^' 3 o* 3 <£>'? ^i 3 <ijj'j 3 r, 2D 

1 H*mAm = liberal, heroio. 
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y'>r 

' j*'* ^y.f 

«'.)*■ 33 3 f3-*"' *b 3' ® 


iSS) £ 

ur! ry- O’’ o'j^" 

c53-^' sL *. j 3 *33**-* 


Ua> 


'j o'*- 1 *- * J j>> r>j»3 



y v^! 

j)ll- jS tfj* 


ob»-U- 

</ 3 ^ j! o^3t* 


765 

ui 


flA>J tT r "' *-» O'-' O^r 


3l/** 

ij» i£\ <-iJl j Oi- o'*. 

j' v. Pot' r 1 '^ 


1 

o*)' j*‘ >y 

O' J t $J i 3'3 3 o. f* 


J)j- £ 

. <1 U ,jij ll 

:r, l - f lj Of; *r J*j> 0*J 



-1 w***l ^ ^ 

<ib o’> ^TciLfir^ 

770 

0°r 3' 

Jki ;Lj» ^ iXi jS £ 

O' 3^3^ </ ' olp" U*' *~ti 



5 oLitL*j<A?J u> 

)y* 5 j jbj jliXl 



<_r* ^ OO' 3 <P O'.)' 

jL*Ij g\ J^ao 

773 




iJLj I 
f \j>)i 


1 Samoom = sultry wind, simoon* 2 KhuzAm = autumnal* 
4 Ma’mur = prosperous. # Masrnr — joyful* 
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iv 

A FREE VERSION OF THE QISSEH-I 
Z ARTIJ SHTIAN-I HINDUSTAN 

The author, at first, invokes God and praises Him : God 
^ created water over a bed of land. He 

came into Existence out of His Muni- 
ficence. He is incomparable (yag&neh) and causeless 
(bi-bah&neh) i.e. self-created. All existent things will 
pass into non-existence. He alone will exist always. 
His Nature is pure from the bottom to the top (Earth to 
Heaven) .... You call Him God. He keeps the vir- 
tuous every moment (i.e. always) sweet-tongued. One 
of the reasons for His praise is the institution of the six 
G&hamb&rs which are named and described by the author. 
He describes the birtli of Zoroaster who laughed 1 at the 
time of birth, and terrified the Devs 

Birth of Zoro- 
aster. His visit to who began practising sorcery against the 

cc° (couple ts/i 29-57* bifant, but to no effect- When he arrived 
at the age of thirty, he was carried to the 
Court of God by Bahman. He remained there for 10 years 
and learnt all secrets with humility. He saw Heaven and 
the dark Hell. Then God asked him to accept and spread 
the Mazdayasni religion and gave him (a) 21 Nashs, 

( b ) brilliant fire which burns perpetually without fuel aud 

(c) a branch of the tree of Kashmir 2 Zoroaster 

accepted them and was made to sit on a brilliant throne 
with these three things. The angels lifted the* throne and 

1 Besides Zoroastrian books, Pliny (Nat. History Bk. VII, 
ft. XVI, 15, and other foreign writers refer to this. Vide Jackson’s 
Zoroaster, p. 27. 

2 For Kashmir having been mixed up with Kaahm&r, vide my 
paper on “ Casiupere and tjie Ancient Persians » (Asiatic Papers 
Part I, p. HO). 
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brought Zoroaster down upon this earth. On reaching the 
• earth, Zoroaster recited the Ahunavar which saddened the 
Devil (marun). 

Zoroaster, coming to the Court of King Gushtasp, 

Arrival at the blessed the kin S in the Avesta lan- 
Court of Gushtasp# guage. On Gushthsp asking him who he 
go. 58 86, was, he declared himself as a prophet 

sent here (idar) by God to make the Mazdayasni religion 
evident (havidA) and declared (paida) and asked that the 
sacred fire may be enthroned in a dome, that the branch of 
the tree may be planted in the ground, and the 21 Nasks may 
be read. On hearing all this, Gushtasp praised Zoroaster 
and ordered the fire to be enthroned in a dome, ornamented 
with the portrait of kings like Jamshed, Kaikliushru and 
other ancient kings. All, and among them Zarir, Nastahan 1 
and Lohrasp were gladdened at the sight of the sacred fire. 
No sooner was the cypress planted, it miraculously seemed 
to have grown with green leaves on each of which it 
was .written: “0 King! Accept this religion and be 
well-inf ormed”. Zoroaster then read the 21 Nasks before 
the King. 


After a number of years, time brought on the power 

of Alexander, and that deceitful king, 

Alexander’s In- w jth the help of Ahriman, captured the 
vasion. cc. 87-94. ^ . 

kingdom. He oppressed the people, in a 

way in which none had done before in the world (gehAn). 

His (i.e, his dynasty’s) regime continued for 300 years. 

After fhat, God had mercy and He brought forth 

King Ardeshir who restored peace and 

gan. r JS5-l#f ab<> ' order. In his time ’ there appeaK)d 
Ardai Viraf who went to the Court of 


1 The name may have been miswritten, for Ruintan, and may be 
for AsfandyAr, whose body was made impregnable to arms by drugs. 
Or, it may have been miswritten for Nastur. 
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God. His account is given by Zartusht bin Behram. 1 It 
tells us what is iawf ul and what unlawful. 0 Shapur ! 
be alert in describing this, so that you may acquire 
the abode of Heaven. Since that time (of Ardai 
Virftf), the Mazdayasni religion continued up to the time of 
Yaadagard, 

After Yazdagard, a calamity came over Iran. All Dasturs 
and Behedins got scattered. They con- 
ecf cealed themselves for the sake of religion. 

For 100 years they remained in Kohistan. 
When difficulties camfe there also from the Jud-dins '(non- 
Zoroastrians) all the wise men went to the city of Hormaz. 
Among them, there was a wise Dastur versed in astrology 
and prognostications ( ramel ). He predicted a misfortune, 
if they stayed there, and advised departure to India. Thus, 
they went on board the ships, provided with goods and 
provisions by the Behedins. All the Mobads sat together 
there. In the voyage, they were overtaken by a storm. 
They prayed to God for safety and took a vow that, if they 
reached the shore of India safely, they would erect and 
consecrate there a Fire-temple. Their prayer was accepted 
through the good fortune (yamn) of Atash Behram. 

A favourable gentle (sab&) wind set in, and contrary 
^ (i.e M unfavourable) winds were agitate'd 

oo. 140-145. 1 (ramideh or opposed). Performing kusti 

(sacred thread), they thanked God and 
landed safely on the shore of Diu, where they lived for 
five years. Then, on the advice of a pious Mobad who 
prognosticated, they emigrated from there to Gujarat. 

1 For this book, vide (a) “ Le Livre de Zoroastre (Zar&tushb 
Naina) de Zat tush t-i Behram ben Pajdu, par Frederio Rosenberg *’ 
(1904). (6) *h$U nfe'IWti 

(<;) “ Vie de Zoroasfcre ” by Aoquetil da Perron, in 
his Zend Avesta, Tome 1 9 Partie li, pp, 1-70. 
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'Arrival at San- 
jau. co. 145-179. 


They came to Gujarat where ruled a wise chief named 
J&di-Rta&. All were delighted to land 
at the place. Their Dastur went before 
the King with excellent presents and gifts 
and expressed their condition of distress, and asked' for 
permission to live there, saying that they had come there for 
the sake of their religion. They had heard of his goodness to- 
wards his subjects, and so, they had come there with pleasure. 
The King, who was pleased to hear what the Daslur said, was 
pleased with his appearance. But, looking 10 the stature and 
features of his people, he got a little frightened about the 
stability of his throne (lest they may one day think of taking 
it away from him). At first, he wanted to know something 
about their religion. The Dastur explained and relieved his 
mind of any fears about them and assured him, that he would 
see no evil in them and that they would be his friends, lie 
added that they were worshippers of God ( Yazdanparast ) 
and had descended from Jamshed, that they respected the 
Sun, the Moon, Water, Fire and products of Earth and had 
respect for all the good creation of God ; that they followed 
the customs of the religion of Zoroaster. The King then 
consented and asked them to choose a place in his country. 
They chose a beautiful spot for their residence and named 
it San j an. 

After some time, they asked the King's permission to 
found an Atash-Behram. The King" 
templeJoo! 8 18 (M 96 ! immediately gave it. They sent two 
Mobads to Persia to bring from Khorasan 
things of rifual [&lH) for the consecration of the sacred fire. 
These were brought and the sacred Fire was consecrated 
and founded. 

Three hundred years after this event, they began 

DUpOTBion and to scatter and to 8° to various parts of 
Distribution 0 f Pan- India. Some went to B&nk&nir and some 
to Broach, Anklisar (Anklesar), Khambac 


thaks. oo 197-223 
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yat and Naosari. One day, the wise men, who were at Sanjan, 
met together and resolved to make an ecclesiastical division of 
the places where the Behedins lived. They made the following 
five divisions : (1) Sanjan, from the river P&r 1 to the 

river Dantora, the laymen of which division were under the 
ecclesiastical rule ( hokarn ) of the Mobads of Sanjan. (2) 
Naosari, from the river P&r to the river of Bari&v. (3) Gu* 
dareh, (Godavreh), the God&rians 2 of which division were 
to officiate from Bariav to Anklesar (Ankleser). (4) Broach, 
from Anklesar to Khambayat (Cambay) was the limit of 
the Bharuchas. (5) Khambayat. This division was made 
with a view to avoid quarrels and dissensions. 3 The Mobads 
of one division did not enter into another division for the 
performance of any religious service. 


After a few years, the country of Sanjan was pawned 4 


The Portuguese 
and the transfer of 
Bulsar. cc. 224-33. 


or pledged into the hands of the King 
of the Farangis ( i.e . the King of Por- 
tugal). All the wise men there got 


frightened. 6 So, they wrote to the Naosari Mobads request- 


1 The river near the town of Pardi (P&r-nadi). 

2 The words Goudareh and Goud&rian may perhaps be derived 

from Persian or a low-lying place. Perhaps they were so- 

called from their country being a plain, without any river or mountain. 

3 For a literal translation of the couplets on the subject of the 
division, vido my w Few Events in the Early History of the Parsees”, 
P- 16-17. 

4 Giraw or girao = pawn, pledge ; cf. Gujarati 

5 This is an allusion to the intolerance of the Portuguese in the 
matter of religion. Vide my “A Few Events in the History* of the Par- 
sees and their Dates*', pp. 23-35. Their intolerance seems to have 
driven away some Parsees from that part of the country to another, 
and so> the Mobads at Sanjan had fewer laymen under their parish from 
whom they could gain their maintenance. So, they asked for the 
favour of an addition to their division. The events do not seem 
to be in a proper chronological order. The Portuguese occupation was 
a later event than that of the sack of Sanjan by Mahmud BegarhA, 
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mg them, on account of the shortage of income 
. ( tangi ), to transfer Bulsar (which was on the other, 
side of the PAr river and hence under the juris- 
diction of the Naosari priests) from their limit to the limit 
of Sanjan. The Bhagaria Mobads of Naosari thereupon 
met together and then resolved to give the town of Bulsar 
to the Mobads of Sanjan. Two hundred years passed over 
this event. Then, there remained few families at Sanjan. 

When 700 Yazdezardi passed (after the event of the 

The*Invasion of arrival froin Persia), a calamity came over 

Sultan -Mahmud. Sanjan. The Hindu king heard of 
CO. 234-267. Al . , * T1 

the coming of the people of Islam 
and got frightened. A king, named Sultan Mahmud, 
heard that there was a prosperous Raja at Sanjan. He 
called one of his Vazirs, named Alaf Khan, before him and 
asked him to invade Sanjan. When the Raja heard of 
this, he got frightened and called all the Mobads and Behe- 
dins before him and reminded them that his forefather had 
given them (i.e. their forefathers) shelter. So, he how ask- 
ed them to help him in his difficulty by putting on arms and 
thus repay the previous act of gratitude. They unanimously 
consented to help the Raja and asked him to be free from 
anxiety. They said : “As long as we have life in our body, 
we will not turn away our face from the enemy.* ’ The 
Raja was pleased to hear this and gave them special dresses 
( khalat ). One thousand four hundred persons came for- 
ward to fight. To make the matter short, let it be said, that 
there was a very hard fight, which, in the end, ended in the 
defeat of the Raja’s army and the Behedins. Sanjan was 
devastated and the Hindu Raja himself was killed. The 
defeated Mobads and Behedins 1 all went to a mountain, 
named Baharut, and remained there for 12 years. 

I 1 b some places, by " Behedins", ire hare to understand 
Pareeesia general, and in some, the laymen in particular. 
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Then, from tiiere they came to Bansdah and brought, 
Carrying the t * iere t ^ ie Atash Behram with them. 
Sacred rire to Fourteen years passed in this way. Then, a 
sbortVtays at Bah*- good pious Behedin, named Shah Changa 
l0t ,*a1o, Baasdah ' bin Asa, of Naosari, went with some 
other # good men to Bansdah to wor- 
ship .at the Fire-temple. A few months after this, 
Changa Asa thought that he may bring the Sacred 
Fire to Naosari and locate it there. He convened a 
meeting of the Anjuman of Naosari for the consideration 
of the question ' and all agreed; but the Mobads 
represented, that there was an agreement of old 
that the Mobads of each district shall officiate in their 
respective districts only and so they (the Sanjana Mobads) 
would not come. Changa said to them that the Mobads 
there were in a perverse state 1 and so he would 
take them there and show to both (i.e. to the Mobads 
of Sanjan and those of Naosari) their respective proper 
paths (i.e. spheres of sacerdotal action). So, there would be 
no disputes. Nobody will interfere with each other 
without permission (bi-raz&). The Mobads were pleased 
with this arrangement. They then, in the company of 
Changa Shah, went to the Fire-temple (nazd-i Vahram, 
at Bansdah) and brough tthe sacred Fire to Naosari 2 and 

X Kaj-rui (lit. crooked face), perverseness. 

2 Kisseh-i Sanjan gives, as aa additional cause, the fact that 
Changa Shah also represented, that the presence of the sacred Fire in 
their midst would save them the trouble of going to Bansdah every 
year in the month of Adar, specially sacred to Fire, which fell 
during the rains. Here, a marginal Gujarati note runs thus, 

tmni ** hi. s 

4U$ The word ‘‘ilijri iJ is evidently wrong. * It is the 

lasdagardi year 78$ that would correspond with Sarnvat U75. thus, 
the writer of the marginal note gives 788 as the year, when this Qlsseh 
gives it as 785 
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fehfoned it in a good ' house, 1 specially Vacate fertile 
pQtpOse. Threfe leading Mobads (from Sanjan) , who had 
• accompanied the sacred Fire, attended to it as iti 
'appoiniifed (jriuwakkal) guardians. Their names were 
N&kan RAm, Kh&rshfd Kay&muddin and Ch&ndnd, S&yar. 
They Went with their families. The year of this event was 
785 Yandagardi. 2 

Then, Changa Shah called together the Bhagarift 

Differences among Mobad * (of Naosari) and those of 
332 8 fl Mobeds ’ cc# Sanjan and, referring to the five 
divisions of sacerdotal work, pointed out 
to them their respective works. The Sanjan Mobads 
were to attend to, and serve (khadmat), the Sacred 
Fire (and have all the proceeds of the offerings) and 
were not to perform any religious function in connection 
with the living or the dead, which it was the function of the 
Bhagarift Mobads of Naosari to perform. The Sanjana 
Mobads were pleased with this arrangement and a written 
agreement (nabisht-khwftn) was made. 

After several years, the Sanjftnas turned away from 
this arrangement and raised dissensions. They fostered* 
among the Behdins, hatred (ghall) for the Bhagarift Mobads. 
They combined with the laymen and made matters difficult 
for the Bhagarifts. Disputes (fthang) arose between the 
laymen and the Bhagarift Mobads, and men on both side* 
were killed in the fight. The laymen lodged complaints with 
voices of resentment (kudurat) at Surat (the then head* 
quarters of Government) with the help of the Desais of 
Surat. The Nawab sent a Police-officer 3 to Naosari to 

1 During one of nay visits to Naosari, I was onoe pointed out 
a bouse, near the newly built house of Dr. Jahangir Byraniji Dordi, 
the house of the Fire-temple. 

2 Videmy « Few EventsintheHiStory of "Hie to W 

tow ©I tie proper date. . „ 

* 3 Jas wal for or J jM '‘Horsettkn, attendant upon warn* 

of rank : a Btate-measeuger, a police officer* (BtetefJMfca wcfcio»«f|r 
p* 1581>. Perhaps a corruption of 
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fetch the Recused from there, 1 He came to NaosAri 
And arrested and carried to Surat many priests (adharvtn) 
and presented them before the Governor. There lived at 
this time a good Behdin, named Modi Kuvarji, at Surat 
The other priests of Surat also appeared before the Modi 
and with him went to the court of the Governor. The 
Modi represented that there was a mutual fight and persons 
on both sides were killed and no side (intentionally) sought 
each other’s blood. He got acquital for all. 

Afterwards, when the Belidins again committed a wrong- 
ful act (and a quarrel arose), all were released, but twelve 
were sent to jail and were tied with ropes (zar&d). .They 
remained long in prison. The laymen for a long time 
annoyed (lit. oppressed) the priests. Then, they proposed 
to the priests, that they (the latter) may pass a writing that 
the laymen may be pleased (t.e. be at liberty) to have the 
services of any Mobad they liked. The Mobads accepted 
that, and passed a writing * 2 The laymen spent a good 
deal of money at the time. Thereafter, the twelve priests 


1 The Parti Prahash (1, p. 19; describes the event and gives 
the dates and uames of the parties, on the authority of a document 
signed by Kaji Audin Ushmani. In the preceding year, i.e . 1685 A.C., 
two agreements, confirming the arrangement previously made at 
the time when the Sacred Fire was brought to Naoeari, were entered 
into between the Sanjana and Bhagarifi priests. For a full translation 
of this part of the Qi3seh, for Anquetil du Perron’s account of the 
events, and for Kuvarji Modi etc., vide my 44 Few Events in the Earty 
History of the Parsees pp. 73-78. 

2 The Parsee Prahash I, p. 846, thus takes a note of this event 

under the date, 8th February 1687:- " ^ t^C-ft >1$ 

HtWlrfft SlmtHS? M'S* 

HW, *lMl cMl Sll5i£t % 

an i * 
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■were released. The Sanjana priests were all pleased by 
this result because the laymen had succeeded. Then, the 
SanjanaMobads desired to officiate at the houses of aB 
laymen. The BhagariA Mobads heard this news from all 
•quarters. Then they said to the Sanjana Mobads that if they 
would thus try to acquire for performance the liturgical 
work of all the laymen, there .would again be quarrel 
and strife. The Sanjana Mobads thereupon desisted. Then 
the laymen, in consultation with the Sanjana Mobads called 
a Mobad, Minocher Homji by name, and entrusted to him 
their work of performing the religious services . 1 The Bhaga- 
rift Mobads then disassociated this Mobad from their class. 
After some time (with a view to avoid further disputes), 
the laymen, the Sanjana Mobads and the BhagariA Mobads 
came to some terms, because, formerly, the Bh agarics were 
performing the religious ceremonies, both for the dead and 
the living, among the Sanjana Mobads. (The author says 
that the matter of the state of affairs is long and that, if 
described in full, will be tiresome to the reader (qAri), 
and so, he shortens it). 


Then after some time, there came into prominence a 
Bha ifis and brilliant man (lit. a head) by name Desai 
DesiM Khurshedji. Khurshid good-faced and good-natured 
•«. 387 39*. like the sun and famous. 0 God! keep 

him happy and brilliant. To the BhagariA Mobads, he was 
As it were a pearl (durr). He helped them. 


(To be continued.) 


1 The Parsee Pr abash, I, p. 846, thus takes a note of this events 
SHSfl Mill Hl^l <t«u c»U*tl 

^‘owi «l4 $ll$U 'iMldl M$lHi 

gSt Mlil ckl ^UtlWlV Wtl 

a'U'fl, *H«1 <\i B U«U Itff 5l«5U H«Wl *»W dHv® 



EXCAVATIONS AT SUSA IN imt 

By J. M. Unvapa, Ph,D. 

The Parsis of Bombay, who are taking a special interest 
in these recent years in* everything that concerns Persia r 
the land of their ancestors, have not neglected to partici- 
pate in scientific researches in Persia. Certain rich 
Parsis, who had generously helped European savants in 
their archaeological work in Persia, granted me at the 'end 
of 1928 a good sum of money, for which I feel deeply 
thankful to them, to continue the work of excavations at 
Susa, which I had begun in 1927 with the permission of the 
Prench Ministry of Public Instruction. This permission 
Was kindly renewed for the past season. I was, therefore, 
able to commence the work of excavations on the 30th: 
January 1929, which I finished on the 26th March 1929. 

At first, I began my work on the tepeh' called BulaKya f 
situated about three kilometres south of Susa. It is a 
monticule, rather conic in shape, with a maximum diameter 
‘of fifty metres at its base and an altitude of about fifteen 
metres above the plain. It was in its vicinity that we 
excavated one day in 1927, following the discovery of a 
fragment of a human mask, pertaining to an anthropoid 
sarcophagus of the Parthian period, and discovered abottt 
half a dozen sarcophagi of the anthropoid type of the 
*aame epoch, lying nearly on the surface of the ground. 
They were in such a deplorable condition and so unfit for 
transport to the . castle, that we had to content ourselves 

* 6 — — r ”’"‘ — — ■ — T 

.... 1 original report in French has been published in. 4 ** Rettie 

J£ v A«syriCto£ie et d’AtchSologie Oriental©/’ 1929, Vol. XXVI/ No* If f r 
**j>p , 138-142* 
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-polywith their photographsand with several small terra* 
■eft^a yases,. which war® helpful- m determining their date. "* 

* f Three days’ worTc of excavations on the Tepeh Bfilahyjy 
proved fruitless. In the trench which I opened on the : 
sdthmit of the tepeh from east to west, and which I carried 
tb an Uniform depth of 1 ni. 50, 1 came across nothing but 
ettrth, apparently appertaining to the natural soil. ' Still it 
was as hard and as compact as the beaten earth, which I 
found later in my work on a small elevation, situated at a 
short distance north of the tepeh. Th‘s fact and the 
presence, although very rare, of fragments of vases lying 
at the 'foot of the tepeh led me to entertain hopes of the ; 
discovery of the ceramics of the Parthian, Sassiniau and 
Arab epochs. These hopes proved utterly barren. There 
i^re two explanations of the total absence of the vestiges 
of the civilisations of these three epochs : firstly, that this 
tepeh is nothing else but a natural monticule emerging- 
from the plain of Susa like many others in its vicinity 
secondly, that it was at first only a slight natural elevation, 
surmounted by a military construction of crude bricks of: 
the Sassanian period, whose ruins contributed to raise its: 
height. The first explanation seems to me to be very pro- 
fitable. The presence of the fragments of vases would them 
indicate inhumation of the dead with funeral vases. Be it 
what it may, the short time at my disposal and infructuous 
•expenses forced me to abandon this trench. 

There is in the vicinity of this tepeh a place also 
■called Tepeh Bfilahya, which forms an island, 45 m. by 
25 m. in relief, in a barley-field. In the course of my 
work on -this spot I noticed that it was employed like many 
other tepehs in its vicinity for burial of the dead in Pay-* 
hhian times, in about the beginning of the Christian era. - 
' : The trench, which I opened here, attained at the clds$ 
of the work a length of 18 m. 5). and a breadtV of § ’ a*i 
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I found in it twelve anthropoid sarcophagi. Most of them 
Were more or less damaged by exposure to natural agent* 
like wind and rain, which had previously washed off the 
earth under which they were buried. The thickness of thi# 
eartli was nearly 2 m, near the centre of this elevation. 
She sarcophagi were placed generally one at the foot of 
the other, and oriented 16° east of the magnetic meridian* 
In the ease of the three pairs of funeral urns, which . X 
found also in this trench at a little distance from these 
sarcophagi, I noticed a marked variation in this orienta- 
tion. They were oriented, viz. 10° west of the magnetic 
meridian. Their description will be given below. 

The length of the sarcophagi varies between 1 r&. 
50 and 2 m. and their maximum breadth at the shoulders 
varies between 0 m. 45 and 0 m. 65. They were made on 
the spot of clay mixed w ith chopped straw and very badly 
abaked. They are, therefore, very brittle, especially on 
account of the clumsiness of their shapes. The thickness of 
their bottom is often less than that of their sides, which is 
about 0 m. 05. The imperfect baking has given them a 
light yellow colour, sometimes greenish. When the baking 
is perfect, as in the case of the second sarcophagus with 
the human mask, the colour becomes even whitish, and the 
brittleness is also reduced. Some of these sarcophagi have 
the shape of a shallow bath-tub, with the maximum depth; 
of 0 m. 20. 

Among these sarcophagi five merit our special 
attention, particularly on account of their shapes. The 
first, although very simple, had a fragmentary lid, whose* 
upper half corresponding to the head and shoulders, Was 
missing; the lower half was remarkable for a characteristic' 
slightly raised curvature near the feet, representing t \i& 
feet of the deceased enveloped in the shroud, which re- 
minded us of the lids of Egyptian and Sidoman sareo* 
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phagi. Thie second and the third sarcophagi had lids 
formed of two pieces, slightly bent like tiles, which fitted 
'exactly their sides. The brittleness of the materials of 
which they were made and their heavy weight made the 
two-pieces lids absolutely necessary. The lid of the second 
sarcophagus had a border, 0 m. 02 broad, marked by a line 
incised before baking running all around it. The upper 
half of the lid of the third sarcophagus had besides the bor* 
der a sort of two wings, marked by two curved lines incised 
before baking, which we found also on the lids of the 
sarcophagi with masks ; the lower half had two deep prints 
of dog’s feet. The last two sarcophagi were not only 
interesting on account of their lids, but also on account of 
their shapes- One of them had a shape really bizarre. Its 
sides had near the top six small rounded protuberances. 
0 m. 015 in diameter, like knobs, two at the shoulders, two 
near the waist, and two near the feet, which reminded us 
of the knobs of certain Phoenician sarcophagi. These pro- 
tuberances became thinner and thinner as they reached 
the bottom of the sarcophagus, and formed a sort of a five- 
stepped moulding. The sarcophagus was slightly pointed 
at the head. It provided with the mask of the lid, which 
was 0 m. 17 shorter than the sarcophagus itself, and was 
raised above it by about 0 m. 05 to 0 m. 10, a natural 
effect of a woman wearing a pointed bonnet. The breadth 
of the sarcophagus at the feet was greater than usual ; it 
was 0 m. 31, i.e. nearly half of its maximum breadth' 
0 m. 65, whereas all the others had the breadth at the feet 
one-sixth of their maximum breadth'. As regards th*e lid, it 
also was formed of two unequal pieces, and had the 
border, 0 m. 02, like the lids described above. It was 
slightly bent like a tile. The upper half of the lid had a 
human mask in relief, very crudely shaped by the hand. 
The forehead is very low, and nearly covered by curled 
hair, indicated by five rows of small incised circles. A 
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dent «fparalw the prominent eyebrows. The eyes a?ep 
l«l£geritnd:apayg4oioid. The ears are treated in a very rndif/ 
irieatiary fashion; they are indicated by two small curves : 
slightly in relief. . These are decorated with two small 
incised circles representing holes for passing ear-rings, 
which are missing. The mouth is small. The chin is not 
at all marked. Further, .the upper half of the lid has the 
two wings, which we have already noticed on the lid of 
the second sarcophagus described above. The curvatures 
of the wings begin at the shoulders and end near the 
middle of the body They app roach each other at a straight 
line parting from the nose and forming an axis of -sym- 
metry of the body. The lower half had got no decoration 
except two deep prints of sheep’s feet on the right I shall 
give below an explanation of these prints and of the masks 
of the sarcophagi. The last of the sarcophagi was the most 
beautiful and the most artistic. It was also the best pre- 
served of all. Its shape was purely anthropoid, exactly 
like that of Egyptian mummy-cases. I found in 1927 a 
sarcophagus similar to it at a distance of about a hundred 
metres to north-east of the place under excavation. Its 
shape was very elegant ; its sides were a little bent inwards, 
exactly towards its middle. At the feet they made a 
saillie of 0 in. 13 towards the bottom. The upper half of 
its lid has the human mask, similar to that described 
above. But its face is smaller and the wings are treated 
differently. They do not form two curves, like the two 
branches of an italic X ; they are placed rather like a Y, 
each of .whose branches has two rows of small incised 
circles. The upper half of the lid has, moreover, on thie 
left three short deeply impressed lines, which are found 
also on, the same side on its lower half. Several pieces of 
the left side of the mask were found missing. 

•Every ome of these.sarcophagi was protected by half a 
dozen big jaya of the Paytha-Greek type, placed in f; 
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si Antic position- on this beaten earth with which it- 
was covered. These jars were originally empty, bu$ 
•little by little, were filled with earth, which had. 
found its way into them from above Their 
own weight and that of the earth had crushed the 
fragile lids of the sarcophagi. Still X could save twq 
lids r repairing them on the spot temporarily with plaster 
of Paris, and collect all fragments of two other lids, one 
without and the other with the wings, and those of two 
other sarcophagi as well. 

I found near these sarcophagi four pairs of big 
funeral urns ; every one of them was 0 m. 75 high, with a 
maximum diameter of 0 m. 81 and the diameter of the 
mouth 0 m. 70, two small vases with trifolium mouths and 
a terracotta lamp. Thus this necropolis seemed to have 
been very poor in small ceramics and other funeral 
objects. Further, I found here two tombs of a totally new 
type, which was intermediate between the double urn-tombs 
and the long jar-tombs of the Parthian and Sassanian 
peridds. One was 1 m. 40 by 0 m. 35 and the other 1 m. 73 
by 0 m. 47. They were lying horizontally on the ground. 
They were composed of two pieces, and thus resembled the 
double urn-tombs. They were very roughly made by the 
band on the spot and were more or less flattened in the 
kiln. The second tomb had eight holes in its bottom, four 
in each piece at well-measured distances. These pieces had 
traces of a matting on the inside and of sti’aw on the out- 
side on which they were placed to dry before baking. The 
irregularity of their shape and the traces of the matting 
lead us to think that each piece was shaped on a mould# 
improvised by folding a matting. Moreover, I found that 
these two pieces, which were made of the ordinary clay 
mixed with chopped straw, were subjected 
temperatures \ one had turned in consequence 


to different 
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very brittle, whereas the other reddish* and hard. Th# 
latter had further a thin layer of white slip. 

The sarcophagi as well as the funeral urns contained 
very few bones and no personal ornament, except a small 
gold ear-ring undoubtedly of a child. This paucity of boncfe 
leads us to consider them as astodans or ossuaries, perhaps 
of the Parthians themselves. It is not surprising to find 
among a people so eclectic as the Parthians the use of 
anthropoid sarcophagi, borrowed from the Egyptians and 
the Phoenicians. It is now admitted that the Parthians* 
followed as best as possible the injunctions concerning the 
dead prescribed by later Zoroastrianism. If we consider, 
therefore, these sarcophagi and these funeral urns as 
astodans of the Parthians, we have hardly any grounds to 
believe that this necropolis was violated in later times. 

We know well the sarcophagi of different epochs of 
the history of Susa found in the ruins of this ancient city, 
but the sarcophagi described above remain upto date unique 
in the objects discovered at Susa. They are well dated by 
the accompanying ceramics as pertaining to the Partho- 
Greek period, about the first century B.C. The discoveries 
of coins and inscriptions accompanying sarcophagi of this 
type will one day solve definitely the questions of their 
exact date and their origin. 

The shape of these sarcophagi is undoubtedly influ- 
enced by that of the Egyptian mummy-cases, which werfr 
generally made of carton. It is, therefore, that their sideir 
are often slightly bent inwards, and their lids are always 
tile-shaped. They were the Phoenicians who first borrowed 
the use of the sarcophagi from the Egyptians. They liked 
to have them in stone, preferably in white marble. The 
Egyptians represented the dead as laying on his own sarco- 
phagus. This idea also was borrowed by the Phoenicians, 
but in ancient times they represented in relief on the lid ot 
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a sarcophagus only his head, the whole body being consi- 
dered by them to be enveloped in the shroud, and therefore,. 

’ not at all represented in relief on the lid, but simply 
indicated by its tile-shape. It was due to the Greek 
influence, that they represented the dead in his natural 
size in relief on the lid. In the case of our sarcophagi the 
upper half of the body of the dead* is visible, the lower half 
is considered to be enveloped in the shroud. The border 
on the lid, which we have already mentioned, has no other 
purpose but to indicate the contours of the dead lying on 
his sarcophagus. All sarcophagi described above have lids 
composed of two parts, the upper half of which is deco- 
rated either with the wings only or with the wings and the 
masks. Both the masks are beardless, and are surely those 
of women, as we see clearly from the long and abundant 
hair of the second mask. As regards the wings, we find 
them on a Punic sarcophagus from Carthage, that of the 
priestess (cf. G. Contenau La Civilisation Ph%icienne, 
Paris 1926, p. 241, fig. 91). They are the wings of the 
great Egyptian goddess, Isis or Nephtis. Of course, not 
only the treatment of the wings on the sarcophagi in ques- 
tion, but also that of the masks can hardly stand the 
comparison with that magnificent art and that finesse, 
which are displayed in the portrait of the priestess on the 
Carthaginian sarcophagus. 

If we compare our masks, particularly the second one* 
with the terracotta masks, especially those reproduced on 
pi. CCII of Paul Gauckler, Necropole Punique de Car- 
thage, • Paris 1915, vol. I, we are led to think that the 
ornament which we call wings are nothing else but flowing 
hair curiously stylised, but still clearly indicated by small 
incised circles. Or do they represent the two flaps of the lid 
of a metal sarcophagus, perhaps of plumb, which covered 
only the body of the dead leaving the face open f Then 
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thermal! circles would represent nails. In tie absence of, 
precise materials for comparison all explanations of these 
ornaments given above remain only hypotheses. :: 

: 'Finally, those prints of the feet of dog and sheep and; 
those short lines on the lids of the sarcophagi refers pro- 
bably to a magic belief. A perfect work, without the least 
defect, can draw on itself the wicked eye, if it is not 
protected by a blemish or by an inappreciable defect. This 
is a belief widely spread among many oriental peoples. 

During the course of excavations in the City of Arti* 
sans on a small mound, opposite to the Tell of the Royal 
City, where I widened the trench opened by me in 1927 
(see Revue d’AssyrioIogie, vol. XXV, No II, p. 88) I 
found several long funeral jars of the Sassanian epoch, 
containing skeletons of children. These jars were found 
sometimes broken near the neck in order to insert the 
body, and then closed by a big terracotta bowl. They were 
lying horizontally on the ground. I found in this trench 
a well of sweet water. The water-level was 8 m. 50 below 
the top of the mound. 

Two days’ work in the vicinity of this mound was 
rewarded by the discovery of a funeral vault of crude 
bricks, in which I found a jar- tomb of a child pertaining 
to the Sassanian epoch. The vault was most probably 
opened during the course of excavations several years ago. 
It was at least 4 m wide and nearly a metre high. The 
IJjfcicks measured 0 m. 325 x 0 m. 325 x 0 m. 08. Further,, I 
found here many fragments of the very fine Sassanian 
ceramics, characterised by its thinness and whitish a»4 
greenish colours, which show clearly the revival of the 
^ceramic traditions of the Style No. I and the Style No. II 
of ancient Susa. 

:r Three weeks were sufficient to dear the ruins of ft 
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house of toe eleventh century A.D. in the ancient Arab 
oity. I opened in it four rooms, in one of which I found a 
. big Arab jar with a fine blue glaze and linear decorations^ 
and in another an Arab copper ewer. I emptied near these 
rooxns two Arab wells, built in with burnt bricks. One 
of them contained fragments of Arab vases, many repre- 
senting the so-called Gebri pottery. Several jar-tombs of 
^children pertaining to the Parthian period were found in 
one of these rooms at a depth of 2 m. 55. The vestiges of 
the Sassanian times were completely missing. Still several 
"fragments of terracotta figurines of nude women and 
animals of this epoch were found in the Arab remplissage 
on the south side of the house. In the same room near one 
of the tombs I found a terracotta water-flask of green 
glaze containing a rich collection of 1434 Parthian silver 
drachms. As the silver was liberally alloyed with copper 
'the pieces were greatly oxydised. By cleaning with water 
'about fifty coins I could ascertain that there were at least 
'twenty different types in this collection, and that most of 
the coins appertained to the Arsacide kings of Persia, 
viz. to Orodes I, Pacorus, and Phraates IV, who ruled in 
! the second half of the first century B.C. 

Several painted vases, a goblet, two small craters and 
a cup, of the Style No. I and Style No. II of Susa were 
excavated during the course of three days’ work on the 
Tell of the Acropolis. 

To sum up this short report, my excavations of this 
season have resulted in the discovery of several new and 
■precious documents of the religious and political history of 
the Parthians. The sarcophagi described above are, I 
'think, upto date unique of their type. 



PROF. HERZFELD’S VIEW AS TO 
u WHO BUILT THE TAQ-I KESRA 

By J. M. Unvala, Ph.D. 

[In the Geographical Journal of June 1929 in an 
Interesting article headed “ Air - Photographs of the Middle 
East ’ ’ by Mr. 0. G. S. Crawford, the writer coming to 
the description of old monuments round Bagdad said 
41 We pass over innumerable derelict canals, some doubtless 
mediaeval, others of remote antiquity, till we come to the 
far-famed Arch of Ctesiphon. It is a huge vault of 
■brickwork, reinforced in parts by beams of teakwood which 
may still be seen embedded in it. Some idea of its size is 
given by its shadow, and by the human figures standing on 
the crown of the arch. The Arabic name, Taj Kisra, 
relates it to Chosroes; but this means little more than 
* Sassanid ’. Herzfeld 1 ascribes it to Shapur I (242-272 ). 
It formed the open hall of his palace, and is one of the 
finest surviving examples of Sassanid architecture^ 
whose home is Persia. Close by is the flat wide mound 
of the city of Ctesiphon, founded as their capital by the 
Parthians in 150 B.C. and not superseded as capital till 
after the Muhammadan Conquest.” 

I had the pleasure of visiting the Taq Eesra or 
Taq-i Khusro twice in October 1925. When I went to 
Europe in 1925, a Parsee lady, Bai Ratanbai Edulji 
Bamji, a sister of the late Mr. Jamshedji N. Tata had 
told me that she was willing to spend about Rs. 1,00,000 
for some reparation of the Taq, if possible. With that 

1 ArchroologUche Beise im Euphrat-und Tigris-Gebiet, II, 1920, 
p.76. 
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Tiew I had some correspondence with the Colonial 
authorities when in London. They had kindly c ommunicated 
our desire to the British Commissioner of Iraq. When in 
Bagdad, in October 1925, 1 had the pleasure of seeing him 
and that much lamented learned lady, Miss Bell, who was 
an authority on the subject. After some consultation, 
we gave up our object ao the Iraq Government authorities 
were kindly doing all the needful to do the necessary 
repairs and the sum of Rs. 1,00,000 was nothing, if one 
ever thought of doing full justice to the repairs of the 
Taq. Under the circumstances, the abo > r e view of Prof, 
Herzfeld that the Taq was not that of Khusro, surprized 
me and I requested Dr. J. M. Unvala at Paris to kindly 
send me a summary of Prof. Herzfeld ’s writing on the 
subject. I am thankful to him for what he has kindly 
done and give his brief note here for wider information. 

14th January 1930. Editob.] 

WHO BUILT TAQ-I KESRA ? 

It is commonly believed by the Parsis that the imposing 
ruins of the Sassanian palatial building, calle d Taq-i Kesra, 
which are situated on the left bank of the Tigris, thirty 
kilometres south-east of Bagdad, are those of a palace built 
by Khosro I, Anoshirvan (531-579 A.D.). This is also the 
general opinion of western savants. Mr. Marcel Dieulafoy 
attributes its construction to Khosro I on the authority of 
Theophylaktos of Simocatta (L’Art Antique de la Perse, 
tomeV, p. 63) whereas Firdusi attributes it to KhosroII 
(590-628 A.D.) (Grundriss der Iranischen Pbilologie, 
Bd. II, page 539). Prof. Herzfeld contradicts this 
opinion of European savants and attributes it to Shapur 
I (242-272 A.D.) on the authority of Ibn al-Muqaffa, and 
particularly archaeological grounds, which he give* at 
length in Sarre und Herzfeld, Archaeologieche Hetge 
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iffi Euphrat-und T igri$-Gibiet } Berlin 1920, Vol7.II, pj[>* 
He say$ (p. "75) Now, as regards these construg- 
“tiojnis on the fiuphratis the question arises, which was “the 
centre from 'which this distorted art emanates? It is thb 
“Wonderful city of the desert, Palmyra. It is not only' 
a priori probable, but necessary, that this city had, like 
Persepolis, one of the residences of Salmo-Jamshed, made 
an immense impression on the Orient, and that it Had 
exercised a definite influence on the architectural art in the 
regions of the Euphratis and the Tigris. As an evidence of 
this influence stands before us the facades of Ktesiphon. 

The constructions of Palmyra cannot be very remote 

in time from this Taq-i- Kesra The latter cannot have 

been constructed later than the third century A. D. If it 
were later than this period we could expect a better and 
more skilful treatment of the motives borrowed from 
Hellenism. 

The Arabs call these ruins the Iwan of the Kisra 
already in the oldest book that has come down to us. 1 
Kisra is here the common appellation of the Sassanides, and 
• not that of one of the two (p. 76) Khusraus. But the 
luxuriant crop of legends, which sprang up around the 
figures of these two Khusraus, particularly many moral 
legends about the justice of Khusrau I, that manifested 
itself in his conduct towards an old woman during the 
construction of his palace, led soon to the belief that the 
’ Iwan was built by Khusrau I. 2 This is purely a legend. 
T|jlus the more correct report that a Shapur was its 
builder was rationally harmonised in different ways. 
-Shapur II is generally called Dhu T-Aktaf (e.g. in Ibn 

'J f t ii - iii ‘ 1 — - ■ ■ ■ — ; • .. ■ 

; ; 1 Also the modern name Taq-i Kisra occurs early in Rashid 

id-Dij. Histoire des Mongols, ed. Qu&trimere, p. 266 et seq. 

2 Rut •ajso Khosrau H V Comp, YaqubI, Yaqut, Qazwiui 
Hmadallah. * ,4 ? - . ^ 
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QtttaitaK,' Ibn al-Khatib (Masudi)). It is quite evident 1 
fi^om a quotation in Yaqut that this appellation causes 
Y^ry frequently a confusion between these two glorious 
princes of the early period of the dynasty. According to 
this quotation 1 Hamzah al-Isfahani says : — I have read in 
a book translated by Ibn al-Muqaffa (Rozbih) that the 
Iwan, which is still existing in Madjtin was built by Shapur 
I, son of Ardashir. But this is not the case, as the 
Mobedhan Mobedh Umedb, son of Ashwahisht, has assured 
me. Rather al-Mansur abu Ja’far destroyed that palace# 
and that which is called Iwan to-day is built by Kisra (II) 
Abarwiz”. Now Ibn al-Muqaffa Rozbih (died about 
140 A.H.-757 A.D.) is our best authority, and he is also 
the translator of the Sassanian chronicles from Pahlavi 
into Arabic ; that book quoted by Hamzah is the Sassanian 
Khudai-nameh, the principal source of all informations on 
the Sassanians. This original document had thus preserved 
the report that Shapur I (242-272 A.D.) was the builder 
of the Iwan. In comparison with this the report of Umedh,. 
the contemporary of Hamzah, which is based on conclusion* 
a posteriori , is worthless. 2 In the description of the 
destruction of the Sassanian palace by al-Mansur (or al- 
Rashid) all sources are unanimous with the exception 
of this Umedh on this point that the destruction was not 
carried out and that Mu ’tahid and Muktafi had not laid 
their hands on this palace, but on the white palace in the 
Madina al-Atiqah. The objection of the Mobedhan Mobedh', 
not to doubt whose authority is a characteristic of Hamzah",. 

1 Yaqut I 425. Hamzah lived 280-300 A H. Comp. E. Mittwoch 
Die Lite ear ische Tatiykeit Hamzah al IsbahanVs in den Mitt, des 
Semin, f. Orient Sprachen 1900, XII, II. The quotation of Yaqut 
is presumably from an extant work Kitab al -Muwazanah. 

2 On this personality, comp. F. Justi Ir anise he* Natnenbuch t 
Marbuerg 1895, page 333, see under Umid and p. 5 see under Admet, 
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against the old Sassanian tradition is thus baseless, and 
the trustworthiness of the latter is thus proved beyond 
doubt. It is unanimous with what we could expect and 
must demand from the researchers the history of its 
architecture. 

The palace of Ardashir Khurrah-Firuzabad was built 
by Ardashir I (226-242 A.D.) even before he became Great 
King, thus before 226 A.D. The palace of Ctesiphon was 
built by his son Shapur I (242-272 A.D.) at all events in 
the beginning of his reign, as Ardashir had already chosen 
Ctesiphon as his perpetual residence. Iraq and Fars 
should not be put on an equal basis. With the shifting 
of the seat of government to the West the art which had 
truly preserved the old traditions in the distant province of 
Fars, opens its gates to the influences of the superior 
West. Firuzabad and Ctesiphon stand against each other, 
and the differences between them is a symbol for the 
Sassanian art. ” 



A NOTE ON “ MEMOIRES DE LA 
MISSION ARCHEOLOGIQUE DE 
PERSE, TOME XXI. INSCRIPTIONS 
DES ACHEMENIDES A SUSE par Y. 
IScheil, Paris 1929 (101 pp. et XIII planches)”. 1 

By J. M. Unvala, Ph.D. 

Revd. Father V. Scheil gives a very important and 
interesting contribution to the study of the cuneiform 
inscriptions of the Achaemenides by publishing in the XXI 
Volume of Memoires de la Mission Archaeologique de 
Perse, the inscriptions found in excavations at Susa, carried 
on by M. Dieulafoy, M. J. de 4 Morgan and M. R. de 
Mecquenem on behalf of the French Government since 
1897. The merit of the work of this French savant lies not 
only in publishing these inscriptions, but also in restoring 
many of them by help of f ragmen ts of several duplicates, 
and thus giving us an idea of the epigraphic activities of the 
Achsemenian Sovereigns of the inscriptions in their original 
texts. It is regrettable that there remain still many lacunae 
in several inscriptions, sometimes in essential passages. As 
these inscriptions were as a rule in three versions, Persian, 
Babylonian and Anizanite, these lacume could be often 
filled up by their comparison, and thus some minor details of 
the general text of these inscriptions could be restored. 
Herr F s II. Weissbach has incorporated in his “ Die 
Keilschriften der Achemeniden ”, Leipzig 1911, eleven 
fragments of inscriptions from Susa, which had been pub- 
lished by M. Dieulafoy and M. J. de Morgan. 

i lor au excerpt from this volume <f. “ The Ancient Persiua 
Inscriptions of the Achaemeuides found at Susa ” by J. M. Unvala* 
Ph.D , Paris 1920. 
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* The inscriptions published, in this volume are, apart 
from many epigraphic peculiarities which they offer, very 
interesting, as all of them speak of the architectural activity 
of Darius I and his successors in Susa. There are in all 
thirty inscriptions, most of them fragmentary, twenty-two 
of Darius I Hystaspes, five of Xerxes, two of Artaxerxes II 
and one of Artaxerxes III. They are found on various 
materials, like baked clay tablets, baked bricks with or 
without the glaze and marble, mostly pertaining to 
the bases of columns. We learn from inscriptions No. 1 
of Darius I and No. 29 of Artaxerxes II, that it was 
Darius I, who had' constructed the palace and the Apadana 
at Susa. His successor seems to have added to these other 
minor constructions, or most probably kept the palace and 
the Apadana of Darius I in constant repairs. 

The first inscription is a very interesting document 
concerning the foundation of the palace of Susa by 
Darius I in about 517-16 B.C., when Elam was completely 
subdued. It was found in the three usual versions, whose 
texts differed slightly in minor details. The Persian version 
is stamped on a nicely baked clay tablet measuring 
0 m , 265 x 0 m , 22, It is much damaged, especially in impor- 
tant passages. But their texts could be restored by help of 
fragments of the duplicates chiselled on marble slabs: The 
clay tablet was found in its natural site, the Tell of the 
Apadana, whereas fragments of the marble slabs were 
found dispersed on all different points of the ancient city, 
on the Tell of the Apadana, the Tell of the Acropolis, the 
Royal City, etc. The Anizanite version seems ,to have 
existed only on marble slabs ; the Babylonian version had 
many duplicates on marble, whose fragments are very 
consecutive and have an integral aspect. 

The document of the foundation of the palace of Susa 
can be divided into seven paragraphs according to its 
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contents :—§ 1) Homage to Ahuramazda by Darius, § 2) 
titles of Darius, § 3) royal vocation of Darius and his 
general activity, § 4) foundation of the palace of Susa, § 5) 
materials employed in its construction and their places of 
origin, § 6) names of the principal nations, who colla- 
borated in its construction, § 7) prayer to Ahuramazda and 
conclusion. 

Translation of the Babylonian version of the document. 

§ 1) A great God is Ahurmazda, Who has created the 
heaven, Who has created this earth, Who has created men, 
Who has given pleasures to men, Who has made Darius 
king, king of many kings, unique among many chiefs. 

§ 2) lam Darius, great king, king of kings, king of 
countries, king of this earth, son of Hystaspes the 
Achaemenide. 

§ 3) King Darius says -.—Ahurmazda, Who is the great 
•God over (all) gods, it is He Who has created me, it is He 
Who has made me king, it is He Who has given me this great 
kingdom with handsome men and good horses. With the 
protection of Ahurmazda when my father Hystaspes and 
my grandfather Arsamma (Arsama) were still living, 
Ahurmazda made me king on this earth, Ahurmazda 
granted me on this whole earth horses and excellent men, 
and established me as king on this earth. (From that time 
upto date) I have accomplished the service of Ahurmazda 
Ahurmazda is my powerful support, and what He orders 
me to do is performed and realized by my hand. All that 
I do, I do with the protection of Ahurmazda. 

§ 4) I constructed the palace in Susa. Its orna- 
mentation was brought from afar. The ground was dug 
out, till I reached the bed of the natural soil. Then the 
natural soil was dug out. And when the gravel was 
sufficient and when that spot, which was 40 cubits by 40. f 
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cubits, was dug out, it was filled up with gravel. I built 
the palace on this gravel. 

§ 5) The gravel that was used in filling up the ground' 
dug out and the bricks of the brick-work was supplied by 
the people of . Accad. The cedar-wood employed here was 
brought from a country called “ Mountain ” (i.e. the 
mountainous country of Libanon). The people of Ebir- 
nari brought it. It was brought to Susa through the 
lands of Babylonia, Karsa and Yavan. The mismalcan- 
wood employed here (was brought) from the land of 

Gandara. and (and from the land cf armana) 

(Pers. Vers.). Gold employed here was brought from the 
lands of Sardes and Bactria. The lapis stone and the 
sirgaru (serpentine) employed here were brought from 
the land of Sogdiana. Hematite employed here was brought 
from the land of Khorasmia. Silver employed here was 
brought from the land of Egypt. The decoration of the 
reliefs of the palace was brought from the land of Yavana. 
Ivory employed here was brought from the lands of Kus, 
India and Arakhosia. The marble columns employed 
here were brought upto here from a town called Aphrodi- 
sias of the country of Ogiyia. The Yavanites and the 
Sardians brought them. 

§ 6) Names of artisans who have worked (on the 
construction of the palace) according to their countries : 
the Medes and the [Egyptians (Pers. Vers.) have cons- 
tructed this residence (Pers. Vers.) The Sardians and 

the made this. The Babylonians and the Yavanites 

made the made the (decoration) of the whole of this 

palace. ] 

§ 7) King Darius says .-—All that I have done at 

Susa— against inimical man. I (pray) that Ahurmazda 

may protect me (against injury (Pers. Vers.)) and my 
lather and my country. 
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It is interesting to note that Darius became king 
during the lifetime of his father and grandfather, and that 
at the time of the completion of the palace about 517-16 
B.C. his father was living. 

Inscriptions Nos. 13-16 giving the usual titles of Darius 
I were found on four fragments of colossal statues of a 
human headed bull and of an archer decorating probably 
the gates of the palace. Nos. 15 and 16 are fragmentary. 

From inscription No. 5 which is on the sockle of a 
column of the Apadana we learn that Darius calls the 
Apadana “ palace of columns” The building must have 
got a colossal proportion when it was finished. Seeing his 
own master-piece and doubting the inconsistency of its 
fortune, Darius requests all those who might read his in- 
scription No- 7 on one of the sockles of the columns not to 
judge him severely and accuse him of exaggeration. 

It is from inscription No. 28 of Artaxerxes II that we 
learn the name of the palace of Susa. He calls it the Para- 
dise of life”. His second inscription No. 29 has been well 
known since the time of Loftus. It mentions the recon- 
struction of the Apadana of Darius, which was burnt down 
by fire in the reign of Artaxerxes I. Artaxerxes II 
invokes Ahurmazda, Anahita, and Mittira. Inscription 
No. 29 has the Babylonian version. 

Inscription No. 30 is the second one of Artaxerxes 
III ; the first was found at Persepolis. It says that Arta- 
xerxes III added a minor construction to those of his 
forefathers. He invokes only Ahurmazda and Mitbira. 



THE KAIKEYAS— AN IRANIAN TRIBE. 

By Jainath Pati, Esqr. 

I have prepared a long paper, rather a book than a 
paper, entitled “The Kaikeyas— an Iranian Tribe ” On 
submitting it to the editor of this journal, he has, on the 
advice of an expert, asked me to summarise a few important 
points of my paper. Hence this brief paper. 

(1) Brugmanri and others have demonstrated that the 
original Indo-European k becomes c under the palatalizing 
influence of the vowel which is represented by the ambi- 
guous a in Sanskrit but e in Greek and Latin. This is 
illustrated by writing those words from those languages 
which show the change side by side— Sk. rocate , Lat. lucet 
(Gune-Comp. Phil., pp. 144-5). We, however, do not always 
have the corresponding European words. But the law 
being proved in the known cases, its working can be as- 
sumed for those unknown in similar circumstances. Now iif 
the case of the affix -aka, which gives us mocaka, rocctka, 
pacaka> etc., it can be certainly inferred that the connect- 
ing -ft- was originally palatal. It is thus clearly, almost 
algebraically, proved that Ktcaka , the name of a foreign 
people in the Mahabharata, is derived from Kik. And 
according to Hemchandra's Anekartha-samgraha, and other 
Kosas, Ktcaka is the name of a Daitya or Raksas, the later 
term for the asuras (SWB). The principal Ktcaka was a 
Kaikeya prince and in another place the Kicakas are a 
sub-tribe of the Kaikeyas (MBh. 1, 6085; 4, 815). 

(2) As regards -at a, no non-Indian equivalent affix can 
be found, because t is a purely Indian sound. So we can 
know about the nature of its initial vowel by a considera- 
tion of its effect in Sanskrit words only. Looking to 
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sakata , mar kata, (though we have sad from the same 
sak (c), under the palatalizing 4-) it becomes clear, that 
the initial vowel of ~ata does not represent any palatal sound.* 
And with this suffix we have Kikaia reducible to the same 
Kik . The Klkatas are said to be not worshipping the 
Devas and so they are hostilely referred to in the Rg-veda 
(3, 53, 14). Their cows are envie'd by the Rsis and they 
cannot be the miserable creatures of Magadha. Besides, they 
must have been famous for horses, for Kikata itself means 
a horse. The Klkatas , then, were some Western Tribe. 
Besides, there is no other indication in the Rg-Veda that the 
Rsis knew the Eastern Provinces with any degree of 
familiarity. 

(3) Kekayah being the name of a people must be a 
plural. In fact it is so taken by Apte in his Dictionary. 
Its singular should then be keki or kaiki (Kaikayah is also 
a variant). As the names of peoples in Sanskrit are very 
often derived from their country or some eponymous 
ancestor, it is perfectly pertinent to suppose that Kaiki- is 
a derivative of Kik , quite regular according to the rules of 
Panini (4, 1, 92 ; 95). This is supported by the afore- 
mentioned derivation of Kicaka and Kikata . 

(4) This connects the Kaikeyas with the Kiks of Iran 
—-the tribe to which Vishtaspa the Patron of Zarathushtra 
belonged and to whom this name was given by its enemies 
and later in Pahlavi literature it is by this name that the 
unbelieving members of this tribe are referred to. But had 
it been merely sound connection it would not have deserved 
consideration at our hands. It is however found that it is 
supported by a host of other circumstances. Can it be 
supposed that the revolution created by Zarathushtra was 
quite unknown in India ? Was it of a very small magni- 
tude ? Was the deprecation of the Daeva cult not 
heard of in India ? Did not the Indians, then, hear of the 
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nicknames of the principal Iranian tribe who first helped 
Zarathushtra ? Now the only foreign people about whoso 
religion we hear anything from the Yedic records are the- 
Kaikayas. Their king was Asvapati — “ master of horses ” — 
exactly equivalent to Vishtaspa— “ possessed of horses 
He only knew about Vaisvanara — the life, the breath of the 
Universe — the Great A sura — the Spirit of the Sun. 

(5) To the Indians the most despicable thing of the 
Iranians was naturally their manthra, and this we find 
personified as the devil-incarnate— the avatara of the Burn- 
ing Sun ( Dundubhi—a,s the Mahabharata says) in the maid 
of the Queen Kaikeyi of the Kamayana. At least this 
much will be conceded that Manthara (a Yedic pronuncia- 
tion of manthra) was a Kaikeyi word and that identifies 
the Kaikeyas with the Avestan-speaking people without 
any ado. (1 have further given elsewhere my reasons to 
hold that the word was imported in India from the Gathic- 
speaking people.) 

(6) In the list of the Paisaci dialects, in which Balhiki 
is included, Kekayi is called the principal dialect of that 
group. Now we know that the Pisacas replaced the Vedic 
Asuras in later literature. 

(7) Zarathushtra is said to have defeated Gaotema in 
discussion. This is in the later Avesta. In the Gathas 
the opposing teacher was one Aruna Khrafstra (which 
Mills equates with Aruna kalpast^u). Now in the Vedic 
literature Uddalaka Aruni Gautama is said to have gone to 
the Kaikeyas to know about the Vaisvanara cult which was 
specially known to their king. There was a discussion in 
which he with others from India was defeated (Chti. UP. 
v. 11, Iff.). 

(8) In the Parsi tradition (Desatir, p. 95) it is said 
that one Senkerakas from India came to argue with Zara- 
thushtra and was defeated. Exactly the same name ap- 
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pears to have been borne by one of the companions of 
Gautama — Sarkaraksya. (It is of interest to remember that 
r and n have got one sign in Pahlavi, and so the original* 
either in Desatir or its source might have read Serkerakas .) 

(9) Scholars are agreed that the leader of the oppo- 
nents of Zarathushtra was one Bendva, mentioned in tKe 
Gathas (Yas. 49, 12), In the Jaiminiya Brahmana, there 
appears one Asurbinda Auddalki, a son or a disciple (most 
probably the former, because no second son is mentioned 
later) of Gautama mentioned above (para o) (see V. I., vol. 
I, p. 176). In MBh. (VIII, 13) it is said that the leader of 
the Kaikeya forces which fought on the side of Duhsasana, 
Duryodhana (corresponding to Dussastis, Dusexshatra of 
the Gathas— Yas. 32,9 ; 48,5) was Binda with his brother 
Anubinda. (It would be complicating the argument to 
place here all the evidence I have got to show that the 
central part of the story of the Mahabharata is taken 
from an Iranian source probably connected with Ayadgar 
i-Zariran. I have briefly referred to them in my article, 
entitled “The Date of Zoroaster ” appearing in The 
Indian Historical Quarterly.) 

(10) Similarly Rustam of mighty deeds, the General 
of Gushtasp (Vishtaspa) appears as Ugrakarma— he of 
mighty deeds— the leader of those Kaikeyas who were pro- 
Pandavas (Pandava itself meaning ‘ white ' which is equi- 
valent of Spitama, the sur-(or family) name of Zara- 
thushtra (having four brothers). I have shown elsewhere 
the identity of Zarathushtra with Yudhisthira (MBh. VIII, 
82). Frashahward of Shahnama is translated as Vrbatk^etra 
in MBh. (VI, 44).Maidyo-i maungha (middle-moon-dark- 
moon) Kysna-candra. Or it may have simply degenerated 
into Madhava, according to the laws of Inorganic Philo- 
logy (see JBORS, 1923, p. 190). This latter may appear 
fantastic at first sight, but when we know that he is ai* 
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Rssura (a-devih) defeated by Indra on the banks of the 
Yamuna (RV. 8, 96, 13-15— Sayana’s commentary) an 
asura in the Atharva-veda (8,6,5), and in Buddhist Pitaka, 
is said to have been descended (in another geneology 
preserved in the Harivamsa) from Asura Madhu ( ? Medha- 
mazda), and that in the Vedic and Puranic literature 
he is definitely anti- Vedic* and anti-Indra, we feel serious 
over this suggestion. Maidyo-i-maongha disappears from 
Parsi tradition after Zarathushtra, and appears without 
his early history in the Chh. Up. and MBh. and preaches 
doctrines closely allied to Zarathushtra ’s: (1) Right action 
as a means of salvation, (2) Divine Messenger, and (3) 
salvation for all— the first two being not found anywhere in 
the whole of the Vedic literature including the Upanisads 
and the latter being opposed to the Brahmin’s idea of the 
Sudras. His teachings are contained (much super-added) 
in the Gathas of Bhaga — the term for god among the Ira- 
nians (Bhagvad-Gita) and are comparable in some detail 
with those of Zarathushtra in his Gathas of the Avesta. 
In the Chh. Up. which mentions Kysna’s ethical anti- 
Vedic (there is hardly any ethical teaching in the Vedic 
literature — see Keith, RPV, pp. 584 f.), the teachings of tlie 
Kaikeya king are also referred to. There too is found 
(not as of the Kaikeyas) the peculiar doctrine of personal 
mediation of Zarathushtra at the Cinvat-peretu (Yas. 46. 
10). Tt is said that after the Soul, on death, reaches the 
Moon from where the roads diverge, 

Tat purufah amanvah sa enam brahma gamyqti 

(There is a person superhuman (amanvah), he leads 
them to Brahman — SBB, I, p. 80 ff.) 

Is not Zarathushtra distinctly visible there ? 

In the Kausitaki Up. (I, 2) the moon is called tlie 
door of Heaven svargasya lokasya dvaram , while accord- 
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ing to Ner. (comm. Yas. 46, 10) the bridge to heaven igk 
over R. Candori — a heavenly river* 

(11) There are many other details dealt with in my. 

larger essay, but these are the important ones. The one 

conclusive besides the identity of Asvapati with Vishtaspa, 

Aurunaxrafastrp (Gaotema) with Gautama Uddalaka 

/ 

Aruni and Senkerakas with Sarkarak^ya, is the fact 
mentioned in all the readings of the Ramayana that the 
messenger despatched from Ayodhya to the Kekaya country 
had to pass through Balhika before he reached their 
kingdom (R. II, 68, 11-22). And Balhika is Bactria. 


Abbreviations explained : RV = Rgrveda ; MBh - Mahftbhftrata ; 
RPV sc Religion and Philosophy of the Veda ; R Ramayana. 



A NOTE ON “ PRE-MU SALMAN INDIA” 

By S. K. TIodivala, B.A. 

India has a brilliant history of its own and its pre- 
historic history also is very interesting both from general 
and scientific points of view. This note proposes to throw 
a glance on the Pre-Musalman History from a few facts 
presented by the recent learned and interesting publica- 
tion of Prof. V. Rangacharya, entitled “ History of Pre- 
Musalman India”. 

Inquiries into the geological evolution and geographi- 
cal configuration of India show that early Indians had 
their own art as depicted in the early drawings and paint- 
ings, found in different parts of India. Coming to the 
Neolithic Age, we find a further evolution of arts, crafts, 
religion and mode of living of that age. There was no 
bronze age in India as in China. In southern India the 
# stone age passed on to the iron age direct ; on the other 
Hand in northern India the stone age was followed by a 
copper age, and then by an iron age. 

Mr. C. Brown supposed that iron was introduced into 
India after the end of the Rigvedic period, namely about 
1000 B.C. but copper had been in use several centuries 
before that date. An interesting question arises as to 
whether the knowledge of copper (Sanskrit tamba , Tamil 
sembu , Telegu ragi) was derived from the Tamils and 
Dravidians of southern India by the Aryans of northern 
India or vice versa. It seems credible that the civilized 
dwellers of the Sindhu valley were indebted to the Egyptians 
and the Babylonians for the use of copper, and that from 
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them the southern Dravidians came to know about the use 
^of this metal. 

One of the chief ethnological strata of India was a* 
Turanian population, sometime before 3000 B.C. The 
aborigines of India soon came under Sumerian influence. 
The excavations Mohenjo Daro afford a clear proof of 
the Sumerian influence on the •early Indian art, culture 
and civilization. So far as the Aryans and Dravidians 
were concerned there was no perceptible ethnological 
difference between them; the comparative tallness and 
fairness of the Aryans were the only distinctive features. 

The question of the determination of the age of the 
composition of the Rigveda is important. As pointed 
out by Prof. Rangacharya, several savants have studied 
the question from different view-points. Haug in his 
translation of the Aitareya Brahman a put the Vedic 
age somewhere near 2400 B.C. Max Miiller fixed it at a 
comparatively recent date of 1000 B.C. The views of 
Tilak and Jacobi based on astronomical facts and events 
mentioned in the Vedic texts indicated the lowest limit to 
be 2500 B.C. Whitney, Thebaut, Macdonell, Keith and 
Oldenberg ail thought that Max Muller’s estimate of the 
Vedic age was nearer the mark. My opinion is that 
among other reasons the great affinity of the Gathic and 
the Vedic languages decides the question in favour of a 
medium period of 1200 to 1500 B.C., although according 
to the Greek and other writers the age of the old Avestan 
people can be placed back by about 5000 years before the 
Trojan war. 

The determination of the orjginal home of the Aryans 
is also a difficult problem. The Airanvej referred to in the 
Vendidad was probably some region in the north, or even 
near the north pole, but there is no gainsaying the fact 
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that in more recent age, the home of the Aryans was some- 
where in Central Asia, from which the Hindu Aryans 
migrated to the East and the Persians and others to the 
West. The theory of the north Indian home of the Aryans 
seems to me fanciful and of little value. 

Prof. Rangacharya has done well by placing before 
us all the different views of well known writers on several 
important points of the history of India, and we have no 
doubt that in the forthcoming volumes we may look forward 
to have much interesting and up-to-date information. 
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REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1929. 

The Executive Committee of the K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute beg to submit their report of the work of the 
Institute for the yepr 1929. 

Government Fellowship Lectures . — Revd. Fr. Dr. R. 
Zimmermann, S.J., Ph.D., as the Government Fellowship 
Lecturer of this Institute for 1929, delivered a series of 
six lectures on “ God in the Gathas and in the Rigveda^ 
as under 

1. Introduction History of the Problem and the 
Method of its Solution ”, on 25th November 1929. 

2. ‘‘One God or many Gods ”, on 28th November 
1929. 

,3. “ God, Supreme or Subordinate ”, on 11th Decem- 
ber 1929. 

4. “ God, Person or Power ”, on 13th December 
1929. 

5. “Ahura Mazda and Angra Mainyu ”, on 16th. 
December 1929. 

6. u God in the Rigveda ”, on 17th December 1929. 

A Lecture . — On the 4th October 1929, an informal 
meeting, was held to meet Dr. G. Morgenstierne, who was 
sent by the Norwegian Institute of Comparative Study of 
Human Culture to Kafiristan to make researches regarding 
the race and language of the Red Kaffirs. Dr, Morgenstierne 
related shortly the history of the people, their customs and 
beliefs, their language and observances. At the end he 
replied to different questions asked by the members presents 
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Celebration of the Anniversary of the Death of Mr. 
K. B. Cama. — The twentieth anniversary of the death' of the 
late Mr. K. R. Cama was celebrated on Thursday the 22nd 
'August 1929 at 6 p.m. (S.T.) in the Hall of the Institute, 
when Shams-ul Ulama Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi deli- 
vered a discourse on “ A Layman Dastur, Mr. Kharshedji 
Rustomji Cama ”. 

Publications. — During the year under report, four 
n um bers of the Journal containing £he following matters 
■were published : — 

1. An English translation with important notes and 
summary of the five Zoroastrian Gathas, made by Mr. 
Khodabux Edalji Punegar, B.A., for which’ he was award- 
ed the Sarosh K. R. Cama Prize of this Institute (Journal 
No. XII). 

2. (a) Indo-Iranian Philology. A Study of Semantic 
Etymology by Prof. Ernest P. P. Horrwitz of Hunter 
College, New York City, being a series of eight Government 
Fellowship Lectures of this Institute, (b) “A Petition in 
Persian Verse by Dastur Kaikobad of Naosari to Emperor 
Jahangir”, by Shams-ul Ulama Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. (c) “ The Zend-Avesta and the 
Magyars ” by Prof. Francis Zajti (Journal No. XIII). 

3. An English translation of classical passages on 
Zoroaster and Zoroastrianism, by President W. Sherwood 
Fox and Prof. R. E. K. Pemberton, M.A., of the University 
of Western Ontario, London, Canada (Journal No. XIV). 

4. “ The Foundations of the Iranian Religions ”, 
being a series of Bai Ratanbai Katrak Lectures delivered 
at Oxford in 1925, by Prof. Louis H. Gray, M.A., Ph.D„ 
of Columbia University (Journal No. XV). 

Besides the four Nos. 12-15 of the Journal issued 
during the year the undermentioned works were published 
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M the publications of the Institute, the first four being 
reprints of matter printed in the Journal: — 

Publication No. 2.—“ Indo-Iranian Philology. A Study 
of Semantic Etym ology ”, by Prof. Ernest P. Horrwitz. 

Publication No. 3. — “The Gathas, translated and 
summarised ”, by Mr. K. E. Punegar, B.A. 

Publication No. 4.— “Passages in Greek and Latin 
Literature relating to Zoroaster and Zoroastrianism”, 
translated into English by President T7. Sherwood Fox 
and Prof. R. E. K. Pemberton, M.A. 

Publication No. 5. — “ The Foundations of the Iranian 
Religions ”, by Prof. Louis H. Gray, M.A., Ph.D. 

Publication No. 6. — •mifl'fl til *WUl Hill'd 

t^33 %(:'« ct*U til 

*H«l •KW'fl *tUi. *‘*4 Sttns 

Sdl^. ( The Fehrest of the Navars at Navsari from A JD. 
1633 to 1928 including a memo of the Nirangdins and 
Varasyas by Ervad Maliyar Nowroji Kutar.) 

The Naoroji Pestonji Cama and Navazbai Naoroji 
Gama Prize (Rs. 1000). — A Prize Competitive Essay on 
The History of the Peshdadyan and Kyanyan Kings of 
Persia, based on all sources, especially Avesta, Pahlavi and 
Pazend ” was invited by 30th June 1929, and in response 
one essay was received. Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, M.A., and 
Ervad Bahmanji N. Dhabhar, M.A., were appointed 
examiners to examine the said essay. The examiners 
having, found the essay unworthy of the prize, no prize 
was given. 

The Sarosh K. R. Cama Prize Essay (Rs. 500).— A 
Prize Competitive Translation of specified Khordeh A vest* 
prayers was invited by 31st May 1929 and in response, two 
essays were received, bearing the pseudonyms of Hunu* 
lity ” and wo j-» .•* 
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Mr. Batanji Fardoonji Gorvala, M.A., and Mr. Sohrab 
Jamshedji Bulsara, M.A., were appointed examiners to- 
examine the said two essays. As recommended by thft 
examiners, the prize of Rs. 500 was equally divided among 
the two competitors, who were Mr. Khodabax Edalji 

Punegar, B.A., and Ervad Manek Furdunji Kanga. 

• 

The Sarosh K. R. Cama Prize Essay (Rs. 500 ).— A 
Prize Competitive Translation of a few Yashts was invited 
for a prize of Rs. 225 by 31st December 1928 but by that 
date no translation was received. Thereon, another prize 
essay has been invited by the 31st December 1930 for the 
Sarosh K. R. Cama Prize of Rs. 500 as under : — 

“ A lucid and thoroughly intelligible translation in 
English' of the following Yashts in due accordance with 
Grammar and Philology, with notes and comments wher- 
ever necessary Yashts : Aba, Khorshed, Mali, Tir, Gosh, 
Meher, Rashna, Farvardin, Ram, and Din ”. 

Books repaired.— D uring the year under report, 82 
Mss. of the Library were repaired and bound at a cost of 
Rs. 192. 

The English Translation of the Pahlavi Vendidad . — 
To commemorate the 20th anniversary of the passing 
away of the late Mr. K. R. Cama, an anonymous donor 
offered an amount of Rs. 1,000 for getting an English 
translation of the Avesta Vendidad prepared by a Parsi 
scholar with a request to start a fund so that a prize of 
Rs. 3,000 be offered for same and that the prize be given on 
the occasion of the celebration of the centenary of the late- 
Mr. K. R. Cama’s birth on the 11th November 1931. The 
Executive Committee thanked the donor for his offer and 
requested him to allow the Executive Committee to utilize the 
amount for an English translation of the Pahlavi Vendidad* 
as there is none published, whereas there are several of the 
Avesta text, and to increase the amount to Rs. 2,000. The 
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donor having kindly agreed to have his gift of Rs. 1,000 
employed for an English translation of the Pahlavi 
•Vendidad, the Executive Committee have entrusted the 
work of preparing a transliteration and translation of the 
same to Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, M.A., on an honorarium 
of Rs. 2,000. 

Resolutions of Sorrow : — The Executive Committee 
passed the following resolution of sorrow for the demise of 
Prof. Karl F. Geldner : — 

“ The Executive Committee of the K. R. Cama 
Oriental Institute, Bombay, express their deep regret 
at the sad demise of Prof. Karl F. Geldner of Marburg 
University, and record their appreciation of His great 
scholarship in the fields of Iranian and Sanskrit 
Philology. His services to Iranian studies are indeed 
valuable. The Edition of the Avesta, to mention only 
one great work published by him, has laid Iranian 
scholarship as well as the Parsi Community under a 
deep obligation and is a lasting monument of Kis 
learning.” 

The resolution was communicated to Mrs. Geldner and 
a suitable reply received from her. 

The following resolution was passed on the occasion 
of th'e death of Mr. Jehangir Rustomji Patel, a son-in-law 
•of the late Mr. K. R. Cama 

“ The Committee records its sense of grief at the 
death of Mr. Jehangir Rustomji Patel, who was a mem- 
ber joi the Executive Committee for ten years (from 
22nd July 1919). Mr. Patel had kindly given to this 
Institute Rs. 2,700 for sending a scholar to Naosarl, 
Surat and* Broach, to collect information about Iranian 
Mss. in various libraries there. Mr. Jehangir Patel 
took a great interest in the Institute from the vetf 
time of his joining it as a member.’ ’ 
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• Maneckji Limyi Hateria Library.— Dr. N. N, Katrak 
Having communicated the wish of the Managing Committee 
of the Bhagarsath Anjuman Atashbehram to hand over to- 
this Institute the Manekji Limji Hateria Library, which was 
affiliated with their Fire-Temple, along with the fund of 
Rs. 5,000, belonging to the said Library, the Executive 
Committee intimated that they would receive the same, 
provided the transfer w*as sanctioned by the Court and 
they were allowed to dispose of such manuscripts and 
books as owing to their possession of other copies or for 
other reasons they did not think it desirable to keep. 
The Managing Committee of the Atashbehram thereupon 
applied to the Court which sanctioned the transfer to our 
Institute of such manuscripts and books as we were willing 
to keep permanently together with the fund of Rs. 5,000. 
The Court’s order was passed on 15th July 1929 and since 
then all the manuscripts and such of the printed books as 
seemed useful for this Institute have been brought down 
and kept separate in the six cupboards belonging to the 
said Library and received with the books. 

A Building for the Institute.— The Executive Com- 
mittee having found the present premises gradually becom- 
ing insufficient to accommodate the Library, considered 
the question of having a building of its own for the 
Institute and a sub-committee of Mr. M. P. Khareghat, 
Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Mr. B. T. Anklesaria and 
Mr. Kaifchttshru H. Cama was appointed to consider the 
question and report upon it. Inquiries were made in 
respect of five vacant plots but the terms were not found 
suitable. Inquiries were also made about ready-made 
buildings and seven buildings were inspected but none of 
them was found suitable for the purposes of the Institute. 

Book Committee. — In the matter of purchase of books 
la* the Institute Library, a Book Committee of Hr. Jivanji 
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J. Modi, Mr. B. T. Anklesaria and Prof. N. D. Minocher- 
hiomji was appointed to select and buy boob for the 
Institute’s Library to the extent of Rs. 700 a year. 

Members of the Institute.— In. the beginning of the ' 
year, there were 222 Life Members. Owing to the death 
of five members and increase of two, the number of Life 
Members at the end of the year stood at 219. 

There were 71 Annual Members in the beginning of 
the year. On account of the death of one member and 
the resignation of two members and the addition of one 
new member, at the end of the year, thie total number of 
Annual Members was 69. 

New Life Members . — Jivaji Shapurji Dhanjibhai, Esq., 
Lt.-Col. M. J. Kelawala. 

, New Annual Member.— M. Framji, Esq. 

Donations .—' The Executive Committee convey their 
best thanks to the donors of the undermentioned sum*, 
received during the year under report : — R®* 

In memory of the 20th Anniversary of 
the passing away of Mr. Sarosh K. R. 

Cama, which fell on 6th November 1928, 
from the family of the late Mr. K. R. 

Cama, for publishing the translation 
and summary of the Gathas prepared 
by Mr. K. E. Punegar, B.A. ••• 400 

Messrs. Fredyson ’s Indo*German Trading Co. 21 

The M. F. Cama Athoman Institute for the 
* publication of the translation and summary 
of the Gathas by Mr. K. E. Punegar, B.A. 800 

Sohrabji Burjorji Mehta, Esq. ... ••• 

In memory of Seth Jijibh'oy DadabHoy on 
his anniversary on 23rd April 1929 ^ 
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In memory of my Aimai on her anniversary Rsr. . 

on 25th April 1929. .. ••• ••• 5 

Anonymous, for publishing an English’ Trans- 
lation of the Pahlavi Vendidad to com- 
memorate the Centenary of the late 
Mr. K. R. Cama’s birth (11th November 
1931) being the first instalment of Rs. 1,000. 655-44 

The sister and children of late Bai Aimai 
K. R. Cama in memory of the 34th 
anniversasy of her passing away for the 
Aimai K. R. Cama Prize Fund ... 50 

Jivaji Shapurji I) hanjibhai, Esq. ... 100 

The Trustees of the N. J. Wadia Charity Fund 150 
The following donations were received in connection 
with the publication of the Navsari Navar and Nirangdin 
Fehrest 


The Trustees of the Parsee Panchayet Funds 


and Properties 

... 

Rs. 

50 

Sir Ratan Tata Charities 


>> 

500 

The M. F, Cama Athornan Institute 


V 

300 

The N. M. Wadia Chai’ities 


ft 

200 

M. P. Khareghat, Esqr. 

... 

ft 

150 

Ervad Edalji Burzoji Mulla 

Charity 



Fund 

... 

ft 

125 

Kavasji Jalbhoy Sett, Esqr. 

... 

9f 

101 

- Sir Hormusjee Cowasji Dinshaw, 

M.V.O., 



O.B.E. 

. 

>» 

100 

Bai Ratanbai Edalj Bamji 

... 

tt 

100 

;,A Zarthoshti 

. . . 

ft 

100 

Rustomji Kavasji Modi, Esqr. 


ff 

100 

Dhanjishah Bapuji Desai, Esqr. 

. . . 

tt 

51 

. Edalji Shapurji Olpadvala, Esqr. 

... 

j: 

51 

' Dr. Pestonji Bhikhaji Nariman • 

• - ■*’ 

«• 

50 
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Sir Phiroze C. Sethna 

1QX 

... Rs. 50 

Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 

a 

31 

Late Mr. Mehr wan ji Nanabhoy Mehta 

... n 

31 

Bapuji Hormusji Saklatvala, Esqr. 


25 

Dinshaji Ratanji Daboo, Esqr. 


25 

Capt. Sohrab R. Modi 

... ,, 

25 

Naoshirwan R. Modi, Esqr. 


25 

Rustomji E. Modi, Esqr. 


15 

R. M. Vazifdar, Esqr. 

•• tt 

10 

Furrokh Sohrabji Mulla, Esqr. 


10 

M. S. Kanga, Esqr. 


10 

M. M. Pavri, Esqr. 

* * .. ) 1 

10 

Jamshedji Edalji Kutar, Esqr. 


5 

Hormusji A. Sethna, Esqr. 

* • • 

5 

Furdoonji R. Modi, Esqr. 

• • • jj 

5 


Gifts of Books and Journals.— The best thanks of 
^the Committee are due to the institutions and private 
individuals, who have kindly presented books, journals, 
reports etc. to the Institute, as under: — 

Books Presented. 

Ostiranische Nominalflexion (by Paul Tedesco) 
(presented by the author) . 

Ratnasamuchchaya or A Comprehensive and Classi- 
fied Catalogue of Sanskrit Works (by Mehr Chand 
LacKhman Das) (presented by the author). 

Journal of the Department of Letters, Vols. I-XVI 
(presented by the Calcutta University). 

: — <u(l(Urd" (presented 

by. Mr. Damoder Sunderdass) . , 

TO fafeWT: funster (presented by, 

the Director of Public Instruction, Poona). 

SUHtct*, iUl 
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•waft HtHiiftct «w *tufctXcuMl VttitTo 

“Hfl&SS? ^4 Mil'll &l*U°l. 

The Conference of the Birds (R. P. Masani, M.A.)' 
(presented by the author). 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Bijapur Museum of 
Archaeology (presented by the Bijapur Museum of Library). 

. A' Catalogue of the Sanskrit Mss. in the Adyar Library, 
Parts I and II (presented by the Director, Adyar 
Library, Madras). 

The Sanskrit and Prakrit Mss. in the Adyar Library 
(presented by the Adyar Library, Madras). 

Sanskrit Mss. in the Adyar Library, Upariisads 
(presented by the Adyar Library, Madras). 

Beitrage zur Erklarung des Awestas und des Vedas 
by Johannes Hertel (presented by the author). 

Cama Oriental Institute Papers by Dr. J. J. Modi 
(presented by the author). 

South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. Ill, Part IV — Copper- 
plate grants from Sinnamanur Tirukkalar and Tiruch- 
chengodu by Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri (presented by 
the Government of India, Calcutta). 

Slokas Grammaticaux de Thonmi Sumbhota : Avec 
leurs Commentaires by Jacques Bacot (presented by Musfee 
Guimet). 

Catalogue of the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic 
Society, Part I— Authors and Part II— Subjects by P. B. 
Gothaskar (presented by the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay). 

MW JWl %U«l, id? SlVtt 

•wftiw ( “ «H3l5l tTu*UU«” 3U > 

HIH - *^L’. 
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, , (INg* 

! Sl^icd ruinin' v «mi ^ufiHi 
Utfrti <Aft« 2iv«cflni a^a' <m \ ^ 

(All the above 4 Mss, have been presented by an anony- 
mous donor through Dr. Dhunjibhoy N. PateL) 

Journal of the Department <*f Letters, Vol. XVIII 
(presented by the Calcutta University). 

The Genealogy of the Naosari Parsi Priests by Ervad 
Rustomji J. Dastur Meherjirana (presented by Dr. J. J. 
Modi). 

Masonic Papers by Dr. J. J. Modi (presented by the 
author). 

A Biographical Sketch of Behramji M. Malbariby 
Dayaram Gidumal (presented by Mr. J. M. Malbari). 

ct*u an^i M&a* 

HHHW wiwfl <rti;*ft 

«ti4' aiv^idl (41*»4’ a^la'. 

S«l«H <14*. <U«IH ft «&' *H»l (4W4* 

*Umi*h 4" etww (4i**4‘ 

«U4H4 •*»!'* vtba* ( )• 

X4l«. 

Eesala-e Istashadat or the work containing Evidences- 
on the non-existence of Kubbeesa in the Pure Religion of 
Zoroaster. 

Shah-nameh in Persian with paintings. 

Dabestan in Persian. 

Anwar-e Soheli in Persian. 

Dewan-e Hafiz in Persian. 

J&vidan-e Kherad in Persian. 
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(The last 11 books were presented by a gentleman who 
did not wish his name to be published, through Dr. Jivanji 
J. Modi.) 


Journals Presented. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. IV, No. 4, 
December 1928 ; Vol. V, No. 1, March 1929. 

Zeitschrift der DeutseKen Morgenlandischen Gesell- 
schaft, Band 7, Heft 3-4; Band 8, Heft 1-2, 1929. 

Journal of the Telugu Academy, 1929. 

Journal Asiatique Recueil de Memoires, Tome CCXI, 
No. 2, October to December 1927 ; Tome CCXII, No. 1, 
January — March 1929. 

Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. XXIII, 1927, Nos. 3-4; Vol. No. 1, 1928. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, January, 
April and July 1929. 

Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der WissenscHaften 
zu Gottingen, Heft 2-3 (1928) and Heft 1 (1929). 

Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, No. XI, November and 
No. XII, December 1928 ; Nos. I- VI, January- June 1929. 

The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
Ilecember 1928. 

Revue de lTnstitut de Sociologie, No. 4, October- 
December 1928. 

The Asiatic Review, Vol. XXV, Nos. 81-82, January 
and April 1929. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 48, 
No, 4, December 192S ; Vol. 49, Nos. 1-2, March- June 1929* 

Bulletin of the Iran League, Vol. 1, No. 9, November 
1928, and Vol. I, Nos. 10-11, December 1928, January- 
February 1929; Vol. I, Nos. 13-17, March- July 1929. 
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British Mazdaznan, Vol. V, Nos. 5-9, January-May 
1929. 

spfifvoff qfspcr *nn % ®h> v. 

(for tht months of Bahman and Asfan- 
darmad (1297) and Farvardin (1298).) 

The Humanist, Vol. I, Nos.' 10-12, March-May 1929 ; 
Vol. II, Nos. 1-5, June-October 1929. 

Annual Report of the Watson Museum of Antiquities 
for 1928. 

Asiatica, Vol. II, No. 1, January-February 1929. 

Studi e Material! di Storia delle Religioni, Vol. 4, 1928. 

Sljjtfl; V, «H'!r t, 

4t(u*4 tfctfV, H. SH'i 8 ml, HlM-a}* tfcZM; 3 Ji. 

<*?«£&, tt X, * HM* «fl mlH m*. 

Muslim Review (Quarterly), Vol. Ill, No. 1 (July 
to September 1928) and Vol. Ill, No. 3 (January to 
March 1929). 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London 
Institution, Vol. V, Part II, 1929. 

Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, Vol. XIII, 
Nos. 1-2, January to April 1929. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. V, No. 1, 
March 1929. 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 41 
(Survival of the Prehistoric Civilisation of the Indus 
Valley)’. 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Department of 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam ’s Dominions. 

Hyderabad Archaeological Series No. 8 : The Inscrip- 
tions of Nagai. 
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Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. VIII, 
No. 7, for the year 1929. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research’ Institute, 
Poona, Vol. X, 1929. 

Report of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
for 1928-29. 

Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Historical Research 
Society, Vol. Ill, Parts 2, 3 and 4 for the months of 
October 1928 and January and April 1929. 

Journal of the Bombay Historical Society for March 
1929. 

Bharata Itihasa Sanshodhaka Mandala, Quarterly, 
Vol. IX, No. 4, and Vol. X, No. 1. 

Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic 
Society of India, 1928. 

Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, Kern 
Institute, London, for the year 1927. 

Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Depart- 
ment for the year 1928. 

Books Purchased. 

The following books have been purchased during the 
year under report 

Cuneiform Inscription relating to the capture of 
Babylon by Cyrus. 

Arabic Literature (by H. A. R. Gibb). 

A Short History of the Saracens (by Ameer Ali Syed). 

Sikander Nama e Bara or Book of Alexander the 
Great (by Captain H. Wilberforce Clarke). 

A Literary History of the Arabs (by Reynold 
A. Nicholson). 
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The Geographical Works of Sadik IsfaHani (by J. C.). 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Second Oriental' 
^Conference, Calcutta. 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Third Oriental 
Conference, Madras. 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Fourth Oriental 
•Conference, Allahabad, Vols. I and II. 

Hymns of Zoroaster by Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie. 

First Book of Sanskrit by R. G. Bhandarkar. 

Histoire de rExtreme-Orient, Parts I and II. 

An Introduction to Dra vidian Philology by C. Nara- 
yana Rao, M.A., Lt. 

An Oriental Biographical Dictionary (by Henry 
George Keene). 

Dictionary of Geography, History, Biography, Ety- 
mology, and Chronology, Vols. I and II (by George R. 
Emerson). 

Etymological Gujerati-English Dictionary (by M. B. 
Belsare). 

Ten Thousand Miles in Persia by P. M. Sykes. 
Armaghan in Persian, Vols. I to IX. 

Persian Ms. of Khusro-Shirin. 

Journal “ Kaveh ” in Persian for the year 1921. 

Gujerati Dnyanakosha, Part I (the whole set of 20 
Volumes) is ordered out. 

Etudes sur le Zoroastrisme de la Perse Antique. 

The Audited Accounts are attached hereto : — 
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THE K. E. CAMA 
Balance Sheet as on 


LIABILITIES. 

Rs. a. p. 

General Fund 

1,98,929 14 5 

Fellowship Fund 

30,124 15 2 

T)r. E. J. Khory Fund 

14,529 8 0 

Sarosh K. R. Cama Fund ... 

5,746 3 6 

Bai Aimai K. R. Cama Fund 

3,727 6 9 

Surat Pars! History Fund ... 

3,027 15 6 

K. R. Cama Anniversary Fund 

1,667 2 o 

T. R. N. Cama Fund 

6,387 3 0 

Revayat Publication Fund 

4,143 6 6 

Pehlavi Vandidad Translation Fund ... 

655 4 4 

I 

i 

i 

Total ... j 

2,68,938 15 2 

KAIKHUSHRU BORMUSJI CAMA, 

Hon . Treasurer . 
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ORIENTAL INSTITUTE. 

3lst December 1929. 

ASSETS. Rg. a. p. 

Cash with the Imperial Bank of India (Rs. 14,479):— 

Bai Aimai K. R. Cama Fund Account ... ... 1,074 8 9* 

Sarosh R. R. Cama Fund Account ... ... 918 li $ 

All other Accounts ... ... ... 12,485 11 9* 

Securities of Rs 2*52,345-11-10 : — 

(With the Imperial Bank of India as per Safe 
Custody Receipt). 

3V$ per cent Government Promissory Notes of 
Rs. 74.200 ... ... ... 58,806 15 9 

5 per cent Government Promissory Notes of 

Rs. 500 ... ... 500 0 0 

6 per cent Ten Year Bonds of Rs. 74,300 74,450 0 10* 

4 per cent Improvement Trust Bonds Rs. 500 ... 500 0 0 

4 per cent Bombay Port Trust Bonds of 

Rs. 1,17,800 ... ... ... 1,18,088 12 0- 

Furniture and Fixtures ... ... ... 2,114 3 4 


Total ... I 2,68,938 15 2 

Examined and found correct, 

NAVROZ A. DAYAR & Co., 

Incorporated Accountants ( London ),. 
Honorary Auditors • 


Bombay , 28th March 1980 
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THE K. E. CAMA 
Account of the General Fund for the 


CREDIT. Rs. a. p. 

Balance on 1st January 1929 (Rs. 2,00,260-0-5) 

Cash with Bank ... ... ... ... 383 10 7 

Securities ... ... ••• ... 1,98,019 14 6 

Furniture and Fixtures ... ... ... M56 7 4 

Cash Credits (Rs. 25,491-8-2) : — 

Life and Annual Membership subscription ... 930 0 0 

General Donations ' ... ... ... 306 0 0 

Donation for Navsari Navar Fehrest ... ... 2,700 0 0 

Donation for Mr. Punegar’s Gathas ... ... 700 0 0 

Sale proceeds of 6 per cent Government Promis- 
sory Notes of 1931 of the face value of 

Rs. 10,000 ... ... ... ... 10,211 5 0 

Interest on Investments ... ... ... 8,693 13 4 

Fees for use of Institute Hall ... 14 0 0 

Income transferred from Dr. E. J. Khory’s 
Account ... ... ... ... 861 12 0 

Sundry receipts including sale-proceeds of books, 

journals, etc. ... ... ... 255 2 0 

Administration Charges recovered from: — 

Sarosh K. R. Cama Fund ... 

Bai Aimai K. R. Cama Fund 
K. R. Cama Anniversary Fund 
The Fellowship Fund 
The Mulla Feroze Library ... 

Other Credits (Rs. 369) 

Additions to Furniture and Fixtures ... ... j 369 0 0 


Total Rs. 2,26,120 8 7 


KAIKHUSHRU HORMUSJI CAMA, 

Hon. Treasurer . 


18 13 10 
8 11 0 
6 4 0 
125 11 0 
660 0 0 
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ORIENTAL INSTITUTE. Account INo. I. 

year ending 3lst December 1929. 


DEBIT. 


Rs. a. p. 


Cash Debits (Rs 17,017-0-6): — 

Salaries and Wages 
Rent 

Cost of copying, indexing and printing the 
Navsari Navar Fehrest ... ... 

Cost of printing other publications including 
Mr. Punegar’s Oathas ... 

Books and Periodicals purchased 

Statibnery and Printing ... ... .** 

Postage and Stamps 

Clothing to Peons 

Insurance 

Cost of addition to Furniture and Fixtures 
Other General Charges 


3,804 12 9 
3,300 0 0 

3,679 0 0 

4,418 l 0 
643 13 6 
133 12 0 
225 15 0 
60 0 0 
28 2 0 
369 0 0 
354 6 6 


Other Debits (Rs. 10,173-9-8) : — 


Cost price of 6 per cent Government Promissory 

Notes of 1931 of Rs. 10,000 face value sold ... 10,062 5 8 

Depreciation of Furniture and Fixtures ... Ill 4 0 

Balance on 31st December 1929 (Rs. 1,98,929-14-5):— 


3H per cent Government Promissory 

Notes of the face value of Rs. 59,800 

5 per cent Government Promissory 

Notes of 1945-55 of the face value of „ 500 

6 per cent Government Promissory 

Notes of 1931 of the face value of „ 24,000 

4 per cent Improvement Trust Bonds 

of the face value of „ 500 

4 per cent Bombay Port Trust Bonds 

of the face value of ,» 1,15,500 

Cash with Bank 
Furniture and Fixtures 

Total Rs. 


47,018 12 0 
590 0 0 
24,150 0 10 

500 0 0 

1,15,788 12 0 
8,858 2 3 
2,114 3 4 

2,26,120 8 T 


Examined and found correct. „ . „ . ~ 

NAVROZ A. DA VAR & Co., 

Incorporated Accountants (London), 
Honorary Auditors. 


Bombay , 28th March 1980 . 
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Dr. 

No. 

FELLOWSHIP 

Journal Printing 
Administration charges 
Balance 31 -1^-29 : — 
Bonds 

Cash 

Rs. a. p. 
1,756 2 0 
125 11 0 

30,000 0 0 

124 15 2 

30,124 15 2 

32,006 12 2 


No. 


Dr. E. J. KHORY 

Dr. 



1 Rs. a. p. 

Interest amount transferred to General 

Fund 

861 12 0 

Balance as per contra 

... 14,529 8 0 

i 

15,391 4 0 


No. 


SAROSII K. R. CAMA 

Dr. 

Rs. a. p. 

Prize awarded ... ... 500 0 0 

Stamp on Balance Certificate ... ... 0 10 

Administration charges ... 18 13 10 

Balance 31st Dec.: — 1 

Securities as per contra — 

B. Port Trust Bonds ... 1,000 0 0 

6 per cent War Bonds ... 3,700 0 0 
per cent G. P. Notes ... 127 8 0 

Cash ... ... 918 11 6 


5,746 3 6 
6,265 2 4 
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2 . 

FUND ACCOUNT. 

Cr. 


! Balance on 1st Jan. 1929 
I Bonds 
i Cash 

i 

; Interest 


30, COO 0 0 
• 211 4 2 


hs. a. p. 


30,211 4 2 
1,795 8 0 


32,006 12 2 


3 . 

FUND ACCOUNT. 

Cr. 


Balance 1st Jan. 1929: — 
6 per cent Bonds 
Cash 

Interest 


Bs, a. p. 


14,400 0 0 

129 8 0 


14.529 8 0 
861 12 9 

15.391 4 0 


4 . 

FUND ACCOUNT. 

Cr. 


; Balance 1st Jan. 1929: — 

’■ !»• Port Trust Bonds 

! ft per cent War ,, 
i 3 & per cent G P. Notes 
(F. V. 200) ... 

I Cash 

| Interest 


Bs. a. p. 


1,000 0 0 

3,700 0 0 


127 8 0 
1,170 4 4 


5,997 12 4 
267 6 0 


67265 ' 2 4 
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No. 

BAT A1MAI K. R. CAMA 


Dr. 


Stamp on Balance Certificate ... 
Administration charges 
Balance 31-12-29 1 [ 

4 p.c B l\T. Bonds... 1,300 0 0 

6 p.c. War „ ... 700 0 0 i 

3^& p.c. Cl. P. Kotfcs .. 652 14 0 1 

Cash 1.074 8 9 j 


Rs. a. p. 
0 10 
8 11 0 


3.727 6 9 
3,736 2 9 


Dr. 


No. 

SURAT PA RSI HISTORY 


| Balance 31st. Dec.: — 
1 Securities 
Cash 

i 


Rs. a- ]>. 

2,379 9 0 
048 6 6 

3,027 15 6 


Dr. 


No. 

J\. R. CAMA ANNIVERSARY 


1 

I 


Rs. 

a. 

p. 

j Anniversary Celebration 

expenses 

48 

5 

6 

Administration charges 
Balance: — 

... 

6 

4 

0 

War Bonds 

... 1,500 0 0 




Cash 

167 2 0 

1,667 

2 

0 



1,721 

11 

~Q 
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Cr. 


Rs. a. p. 

Balance 1st Jan. 1929: — 

4 per cent B* P« T. Bonds 1,300 0 0 ! 

6 per cent War Bonds ... • 700 0 0 

3 H per cent G.P. Notes 

Face Value Rs. 900 ... - 652 14 0 j 

Cash ... ... 910 12 9 35 S 3 1Q 9 

Donation received ... ... 50 0 0 

Interest on Securities ... ..' 122 8 0 

3/736 2 9 


6 . 

FUND ACCOUNT 

Cr. 


Rs. a. p. 

2,898-15 6 
129 0 0 

3.027 15 6 


Balance 1st, Jan. 1929: — 
o l A per cent G. P. Notes 
F.V. Us. 3,700 

Cash 

Interest ... 


7. 

FUND ACCOUNT 

Cr. 



j Interest 
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No. 

T. R. N. cama 


Dr. 


! 

i 

i 

i 

Balance Slat Dec. 1929:— i 

per cent G. P. Notes ... 

Cash 

Rs. a. p. 

5,000 0 0 
1,387 3 0 

6,88? 3 0 


No. 

REVAYET PUBLICATION 

Dr. 





1 Rs. a. p. 


Balance 31st Dec. 1929 : - 
Securities as per contra 

3,628 4 0 


Cash 

515 2 6 

1 



4,143 6 6 


No. 

PAHLAVI VENDIDAD 


Dr. 


Balance 31at Pec. 1929:— 
Cash 


Rs. a. p. 
655 4 4 


655 4 4 
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8 . 

FUND ACCOUNT. 


Cr. 



Balance 1st Jan. 1929:— 

per cent G. P. Notes... 5,000 0 0 

Cash ... ... 1,212 9 0 

Interest 

Rs. a. p. 

1 6,212 9 0 

174 10 0 

6,387 3 0 

9 . 



FUND ACCOUNT 

Cr. 


Balance 1st Jan. 1929: — j 

3^ P er cent G. P. Notes | 

Rs. a. p. 


Face Value Rs. 4,600 ... 3,628 4 0 i 



Cash ... ... 354 14 6 

3,983 2 6 


Interest 

160 4 0 

4,143 6 6 


10 . 

TRANSLATION FUND ACCOUNT. 

Cr. 

| Rs. a. p. 

Donation received ... ...} 655 4 4 


655 4 4 
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This number contains an English translation of Prof. 
Bartholomae’s German treatise, “Zum Sasanidischen f 
(Notes on Sasanian Law), Part I. The translation is prepar- 
ed under the auspices* of this Institute, by Mr, L. Bogdanov, 




PREFACE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 

The present writer was entrusted by Shams -ul-Ulania 
• Dr. J. J. Modi, (now Sir J. J. Modi, Kt.), the then Honorary 
Secretary of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, on behalf of the 
Journal of the said .Institute, with the translation into English 
of Prof. Ch. Bartholomews series of essays on Sasanian Law 
as far back as 1922. That series was originally published in 
the Proceedings of the Heidelberg Academy of Sciences 
(“ Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissens- 
chaften ”) and consists of six essays issued at unequal periods 
from 1910 to 1923. The first essay in the series bears the title 
“ Uber ein. sasanidisches Rechtsbuch ” (in our translation 
“ Notes on a Sasanian Law-Book ”) and may be considered 
as forming the introductory part of the series. The remaining 
five essays bear all the same title “ Zum sasanidiSChen 
Recfit ” (rendered by us £i Notes on Sasanian Law ”) and are 
rjespectively numbered as Parts I, II, III, IV and V. That 
numeration, owing to a certain delay in sending the translated 
Parts of the series to the Press, as they were delivered, and 
the departure of the present writer from Bombay, first to Bengal 
and then on a protracted journey to Afghanistan, led to a 
mistake, most natural in the circumstances, on the part of the 
office of the Cama Institute, owing to which the writer’s manus- 
cript marked <£ Part I ” was sent to the Press in the first ins- 
tance, before the essay which constitutes the /' Introductory 
Part ’’ (although not so marked and bearing a different title 
from the rest of the series). The great distance and the diffi- 
culty of communications (the foreign mails used to reach the 
writer in Kabul normally once in a fortnight, and very ofteii 
only once a month) prevented us from discovering that mis- 
take in due time, and it was already too late to reverse the 
> course, when it was ultimately noticed. As that introductory 
essay is at present in the press and is due to appear before long, 
the inconvenience caused thereby is only slight and amounts 
merely to our inability to quote the pages and lines of our 
English translation wherever reference to the “ Notes on a 
Sasanian Law-Book ” is being made in the text of “ Part I ”, 
which is liere submitted to our readers. 

The translation of the series proved to be an extremely 
arduous task, and the reading of the proofs and the putting of 
the individual essays into a shape fit for publication was even 
more so. The more welcome for the present writer was. there* 
fore the willingness of the author himself (with whom the 
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writer, on being entrusted with the translation*, immediately 
entered into correspondence in order to obtain Prof. Babtho- 
lomjj’s consent as well as the elucidation of certain points in 
connection with the author's treatment of the subject) to 
read the first proofs of the English translation of his works in 
connection with questions of Sasanian Law. 

About two years elapsed, however, owing to accumulation 
of material, before the translations could be sent to the Press, 
and it took almost one year for the first galley- proof of “ Part I ” 
to be composed and corrected, which involved its being sent 
from Bombay to Kabul, from Kabul to Heidelberg and back 
again. The untimely death from heart-failure (in August 
1925, at Langerook) of Prof. Ch. Bartholoi&e deprived the 
present writer of the kind assistance tendered to him in his 
difficult task by the great German savant. 

The difficulties in translation referred to were chiefly due 
to the peculiarities of the late Prof. Bartholomews manner of 
exposition of his subject: practically not a single reference in 
his writings is given in full, all titles of books, articles, manus- 
cripts, etc., being given in the form of abbreviations of an 
extremely lapidary nature devised by the author himself and 
not used anywhere else in literature, besides the ordinary 
abbreviations of names of well-known periodicals which are in 
common use and intelligible for everybody. The keys to the 
interpretation of those cryptic signs, under which well-known 
(or otherwise) works are concealed, are again scattered in several 
previous works of Prof. Bartholomew (“ Altiranisches Worter- 
buch ” ; “Zur Kenntniss der mitteliranischen Mundarten ” ; 
u Zendhandschriften ”), of which one (the last mentioned) was 
unavailable in India and had to be got by the present writer, 
alter a long delay, from Europe. No lists of abbreviations are 
attached by the author to the individual essays of our series. 
We thought it imperative to compile and attach to each volume 
of theseries in our translation a full list of abbreviations used in the 
text, without which the same would be almost unintelligible. 

Certain summary explanations regarding some of the signs 
used in the text are given by the author in his “ Prefatory 
Notice", which is annexed to “ Part I 

Another peculiarity (nowhere, however, explained by the 
author) is the use of italics for the figures denoting pages in 
quotations, Mid of ordinary type figures to denote lines, the 
two being divided by a full stop, without any further sign to 
mdicate that the one is the page and the other the line quoted # 



PREPACE. 


m 


Thw involves complication since the same method (i.e., 
in italics— full stop— figure in ordinary type) is used by the 
author to indicate “ volume and page ” as well, when italic 
• (instead of the usual Roman figure) stands for volume and 
ordinary type for page . 

In order to avoid a great deal of unnecessary trouble for 
the compositors and printers, we have discarded in our trans- 
lation the numeration of lines, the indentations and other similar 
typographical mannerisms of the German original, but have 
preserved intact the above-discussed abbreviations, as devised 
by the author. 

In a footnote accompanying his above-mentioned “ Pre- 
fatory Notice ” Prof. Bartholomew reverts to the old question 
as to whether Pahlavi is to be considered a “ mixed language ” 
or not; We do not deem it necessary to re-start that question 
here and refer our readers to our Preface to Salemann’s Middle- 
Persian Grammar (published by the Hon’ble Trustees of the 
Parse© Punchayet Funds and Properties, Bombay), where that 
question has been fully dealt with by us. A passage in the 
late E. G. Browne’s Literary History of Persia (vol. I, pp. 70- 
77), which sheds an absolutely clear light on that much dis- 
cussed question, had, however, escaped our attention at the 
moment of the compilation of the said Preface. As it only 
confirms and fully justifies our views expressed in the same, 
we think it will suffice to mention here that Browne’s authority 
is a passage in the Fihrist, which shows quite clearly that the 
Pahlavi ideograms were never pronounced as they are spelt. 

-As regards Prof. Bartholomew’s transcription of Pahlavi 
words, it may be safely considered as the simplest of all the 
systems used in that connection, and it has, of course, been 
preserved intact throughout in our translation of the present 
series. What we mean here by simplicity refers, however, only 
to its outward appearance, by which we mean the absence of 
any unusual or too complicated signs below or above the Latin 
characters used in the transcription and the absence of any 
additional letters (barring the Greek “ gamma ” to denote the 
guttural* 0-sound and the Greek “theta” to represent the 
voiceless dental spirant). The placing of the (metric) mutter* 
vowel (e or o) under the line instead of placing it above the line, as 
is the general custom, is one of Prof. Bartholomews many 
typographical peculiarities, which does not really matter at all. 

A far more important feature of Prof. Ba»th 0M)1HS% 
transcription is his peculiarly own and unusual spelling of certain 
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it: 

well-known (or otherwise) Pahlavi words. As has been pointed 
out by us in our above-mentioned Preface to Salemann’s 
Middle -Persian Grammar, the limitations of the Pahlavi alpha- 
bet .are such as to open a vast field, to anybody, who should be so 
inclined, for playing ducks and drakes with its transcription 
and spelling in Latin characters. It is that peculiarity of the 
Pahlavi alphabet which enabled Prof. Bartholom^e to intro- 
duce into his transcriptions most unusual spellings of certain 
words only partly justified by the deficiencies of that alphabet. 
Being a ^rima facie Awestan and Ancient-Iranian scholar (his 
doctor-dissertation, which appeared in Munich in 1878, was an 
essay entitled “ Das Verbum im Awesta,” later incorporated 
m the same year in his monograph “Das altiranische Verbum in 
Formenlehre und Syntax dargestellt ”) and all his innumerable 
articles and a few large books, which appeared during the first 
twenty -eight years of his research activities, are exclusively 
concerned with subjects Awestan, Ancient-Iranian, Indian, 
Indo -Germ anic , etc., and his first paper dealing with a purely 
Pahlavi subject (“ Zur Rechtschreibung des Buchpalilavi : 
pahrextan oder pahrexfun ?” WZKM., XXI, 1-10) appeared 
only as late as 1907, and the first (Introductory) Part of the 
present series only in 1910, his “ Mitteliranische Studien ” 
\wd.) between 1911 and 1917, and his series entitled “Zur 
Kenntniss der mitteliranischen Mundarten ” was started as late 
as 1916, and the last (VI) issue of the same was published only 
after the death of the great savant in 1925. 

It is only natural in the circumstances that, having devoted 
two thirds of his lifetime to research in the domain of the two 
older Iranian languages, Prof. Bartholomjs should have re- 
mained to the end under the spell of Awestan and Ancient- 
Jt^rsian morphology, even when dealing with subjects purely 
Middle- Persian, and should have been always inclined, when- 
ever an opportunity was offered by the deficiencies of the Pah- 
lavi alphabet, to prefer in transcribing Pahlavi words spellings 
based on forms Awestan and Ancient- Persian, as against the 
usually accepted spellings, derived either from the Parsi tradi- 
tional Or from the living Persian forms, to which Pahlavi stands 
m.a far closer connection than to the two dead Iranian languages. 
His footnote on p. 5 of the present book shows clearly his attitude 
ih the matter. 

However it be, we have most scrupulously preserved the 
author s transcription throughout the whole of the series. Nor 
did we m any way change the plan and the arrangement of the 
indices of the German original. 

L. Bogdanov. 
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NOTES' ON SASANIAN LAW 

FROM THE GERMAN OF 
Prof. Ch. BARTHOLOML3S (heidelberg) 

translated by 

L. BOGDANOV 

PART I., 


The present essay gives further data on Sasanian law. 
I request the reader to take into consideration my former 
attempts in that domain, especially the papers : Ueb$r ein 
sasarvidisches Rechtsbuch (SRb.), SHdbAW. 1910 ; Beitrage 
zur Kenntniss des sasanidischen Rechts, WZKM. 27 (1913)., 
347 ff., and Der Verbalkontrakt im sasanidischen Recht, MiranM. 
2.3 ff. in the SHdbAW. 1917. 

If I am permitted to hope and to promise already to publish 
further contributions relative to the subject, I must — in 
reply to repeated summons addressed to me — again (as already 
MiranM 2 . 10 No. 2) emphasize that, owing to the mutilated 
condition of the only Ms. which we possess 1 of the Sasanian 
law-book, Mdtlkdn i hazdr ddtfStdn (MhD.), 2 I consider it 
impossible to give a full translation which would more or less 
answer the established scientific demands. What is told 
us in MhDA., Introd. 15 f., about entrusting with and overtaking 
of a “ translation of the MhD.” can in no way make me alter 
my opinion. The Parsi scholars are very much inclined to 
over-value the goodness of the Pahlavi texts and to undervalue 
the difficulty of their translation. 


1 Examples of its deplorable defectiveness are to be found every- 
where below. See also p. 21, 1. 12 ff. 

* " The book of the thousand (legal) decisions”, see page 3. 
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PREFATORY NOTICE. 

1. In the Pahl&vi text the words J i and ) u in [ J 

are supplemented by myself ; the same words standing in 
( ) are considered by me as superfluous. — With reference 

to all other modifications of the transmitted wording see the 
footnotes.— X X means, that I consider the word placed 
therein as corrupted. 

2. I make use of [ ] in the translation to denote words 

which have been added for the sake of clearness. 

3. For the transcription of the Pahlavi words see my notes 
in IF.38.39, especially also with reference to the use ot e and© 
for the clear and the dull mutter- vowel. I have preserved a 
for the open initial mutter-vowel taking the place ot dim-toned 

short sonants expressed by (s. MiranM. 1. 41 below.)— The 

sign 1 to denote ideograms 1 has been here omitted seeing 
that the transcription is everywhere preceded by the original 
text. 

4. For abbreviations of book headings, etc. s. Bthl. Zend* 
Hss. XI ft. and MiranM. 1.52 £L, also below the Indices. 


1 Even after the recent researches of Kirite, Orobazes (SWAW. 
1 82. 2) 30, I could not be persuaded to consider Pahlavi as a mixt-lan* 
guage, like e.g., the “Yiddish”. In Book- Pahlavi it is indeed exactly 
the most common words that appear in the Semitic garb ; thus, for 
instance, the emphatical personal pronouns, which are represented prac- 
tically exclusively by Semitic words: “ I MPT. az, 1 “tome”, 

— MPT. man, “ to thee ” — MPT. t&, and so on. And those would have 

been pronounced as they were written ? The German proverb “Was 
du nicht willst, dass dir geschieht ” etc. appears in DkM. 474. l f. in 

the following wording : DO JJJC01 DO &C $ )f ^0-*b £ m 

^ , i.e. as I understand it : xbm % an vbh kb an 6b pa 

xHl nl nbwak pa de i dit ne kunet , “ his character (is) the better, 
who does not inflict on another that which (is) not good for 
himself *)”. Of all these words, with the exception of the twice occurring % 
of relation (izajat), there are only two i the word for “'character n (xZm) 
and that for ‘ good ” {ntwak), which appear in the phonetic form they 
had in Iranian. 

* Cf. with reference to xHi m the sence of x^at Bthl IF. 23. 78, 
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• [with supplementary notes on the concept pa&t “ stipulatio ”], 


1 mart d 1 tfastak ak 0 nen 2 mart ka 

u **\¥ r (j>w< itwo i 
daram udrustku kunend past u frosend 

i# jm) f wo^-u *• iw 

ke har had dmsmh drust ku guft vahrdm 

iwrcnj tftvfjo 


When two men 1 
in common sell an 
object to one man 1 
and conclude [ with 
him ] the stipula- 
tion : We shall 14 
guard it 2 * : FaA- 
has said : He 4 
is entitled to claim 
the object from 
anyone from whom 
he wishes®. 


patoxSciy* x v d8t Jcamet 


For the contents of this legal decision (“ datestim”, s. SRb.3), 
the wording of which is proved to be thoroughly correct, see 
§ 688 of the BOB. : “ Deposit ” and especially § 421 ; “If 


1 see below 1« p. 4. 3 until taken off. 

3 The lawyer most often quoted in MhD. 

4 The buyer and depositor. ^ 

* I spell pat 0 xlay, with an 0 ,i.e. a dull mutter-vowel, because of the 

frequent spelling -“00-“ WO , where the vowel is expressed by I the 

sign for V, e.g. MhD. 2. 4, 3. 9, 6. 2, DkM. 706. 16, etc. After the falling 
out of the x, the sound received, because standing now before &, a clear 

tinge,: MPB. patxsah “ruler” — P. $ U pddi&dh. 

It must be moreover pointed out, that the words meaning “authorized, 
-entitled ” and “ ruler ” are considered by me as originally equal and 

derived from ancient Iranian *°x ddi 0 ; in MsS. there is to be found the 
comparative degree PC’YYSTR paldyistar “ tolerabilius ^ (i.e., patedi*, 
a. Bthl. WZ'KM. 29. 26), and in MPT. the word is ajsoin jts second 
meaning still with ay, proved with certainty : P’DX’g’Y padoxsay p. 
$ e. 16. Later on at the outlet it has been in the meaning of ruler 
assimilated with the congenial iah derived from *xgdiaO° (Ancient Persian 
JcbayaQiya*). My former transcription of the word in the meaning 
1* entitled ” with °ah is erroneous. 

« Qi the two joint sellers. 
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several persons owe a payment .... [as co-debtors], the 
creditor can claim the payment at his pleasure from any of 
the debtors;” s. also sub 4 and 5, p. 22 ff. 

LINGUISTIC AND OBJECTIVE REMARKS. 

1. “ When two men .... sell an object to one man” : 
the translation sounds rather stiff ; yet, if one wishes to render 
the original text literally and objectively to the point, that 
cannot be avoided. The word mart “ man ” denotes the legally 
capable natural person ; now, hereat are required :1) being of age, 
and 2) of masculine sex ; because women are considered by the 
Sasanian law, on principle, as legally non -capable ; s. below 
pp. 29-30. The opposite of mart'' “man”, as subject in judicial 
cases, is x v dstak “thing ” as object of the same. 1 

2. ak 0 nen “una, conjunctim” : 

also pa ak 0 nen (e.g., MhD.2.6) 2 3 , or pa e yavar, properly speaking, 
“in one pace” (e.g., MhDA. 30. 10) 2 , show, that an action 
accomplished by several persons, especially a business mode 
of acting, must be considered as the activity of a company in 
the legal sense of the word. We find in MhD. instances with 

two and three partners. They are calle d hambay (plur. 

hambayanf “ socius ” and they form a 
hambdylh “societas,” ; s. p. 30 note 2. 

* 

My reading of the word ak 0 nen rests on my proposal 

made in IF.12.95, note, which, yet, could not be sustained 
without a slight amendment at the beginning — “points 
certainly to d-! ” — on account of the MPT. — forms of the word : 
*GNYN and ”GNYN, which were discovered in the mean- 
time (s. Salemann, ManStud. i.40 and BullAcP^t. 1912. 34 1. 
23). I derive now the first half of the word from A I. sakdm adv. 
“together, simultaneously”, referring thereby for the formation 
of the initial syllable to my remarks on the initial s - before 

sonants in MiranM. 1 .42 ; can be read hak° and dk°, but 


1 See also below p. 45, Note 1 . 

a See the “ Index of passages.” 

3 For the origin of the word see Bth 1. WZKM 29. 14. 
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never hdk°A The second part of the word might certainly have 
some connection with the AI. nayana « n. “ductus, tractus”; 
ak 0 nen would thus verbally mean “ conjuncto tractu Still 
.neither the reading nor the origin of the word can be considered - 
as certain. 

3. 1^004) P a *t “ (binding**) promise, agreement, treaty, 

©spec, verbal contract, stipulation The concluding*formula 
of a verbal contract. Cf. for it my MiranM. 2. 3 ff., where a 
number of examples for the word past have been collected. The 
reason for the absence there of the above -quoted passage is 

that I had originally read the above combination 1^00 4)1 

nipiit (=P. nivist “piece of writing”) instead of 1^HJ4) 1 

u past , 2 supplementing a | w “and” before the same. 

I wanted accordingly to translate the passage : to 

sell and to put it in writing : “ We ” That ^004)1 

nipiSt occurs certainly often enough in the MhD. : yet it seems 
to me quite certain that, in this instance, on the contrary, a 
stipulation is meant ; the text is perfectly in order ; for the 
use of the preposition apak and the verb kartan with past cf. 
MiranM. 2.6 f. and below for the MhDA. 1.16, 7.6, 40.16 ; s. 
Xndpass. 


1 Except when the sonant of the initial syllable is a, it cannot be 
established with certainty from tjie spelling of the word, whether e 
before it has been preserved, or dropped off, or prefixed , c 
the initial!, I and hi hi , 1 l, 6 ahd ha, hd, m most cases also 

i and hi, u and hu are written alike, with the sign for a, tor w 
accompanying the same. I write in such instances, as a rule, according 
to the etymology of the word, without vouching tor the correct 

structure of the word ; thus, hah, for O' ? because of the 

Avest. haia, in spite of MPT. and Pers. az, and Bi for J C“ ) because 
of the Avest. aosB, in spite of the Pers. hoi, and so forth. 

* Cf. West in MhDA. Introd. 21 ; “ seems often to stand for 

WOCII the slender I being sometimes not seen when oopying 

scripts”. He does not state, to which passages the 

any case the remark is correct with reference • -i/ Probably 

25.4 ; in all the three passages it is to be read *ngtn nxjnet. Probamy 

also for MhD. 42, 11. 
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In the meantime, I have encountered a number of further 
examples for pait, which I add here. The passages are as 
follows: MhD. 27. 3f., 21.2, 72.8 (where it is, however, written 

£>O)0 as in most manuscripts of Kn. 12 ; s.MiranM, 

2 % 12 f.), 71. 10, MhDA. 7.6, 20.15,16,17, 22.4,5,8, 18, 11, 40. 16. 
Their value as proofs is, I confess, fairly unequal. 

1. MhD. 72.8, where the manuscript presents £>C10 

the word stands connected with ) “ and ” before 

patmdn “ agreement ” (s. MiranM. 2.5 note 2) in the heading 
of the 45th chapter, which is rendered as follows : 

i ' -vjhhj n*» j 

... * 1^x51 ej 

The 3rd and 4th combinations therein are divided incorrectly : 

it is to be read rw ) For the reading and meaning 

of the last word (tavan) s. WZKM. 27 . 357 and the Pers. 
The first word, mostly written^*))^ : MhD., 72,13, 14,17, 

as well as— along with vaxs “rent” — 30,8 (=A.22.17), 

32.1, I am unable to read. It belongs, in any case, according to 
its meaning, to the same province as tavan and vaxs, and means, 
therefore, “ indemnity”. The heading — dar i X X x u tavan 
dahi&nih u ahravddt u atuvdnlkih- e d i andar past u patmdn — 
means thus : “ Chapter on indemnity and mulct and almsgiving 
And also insolvency in case of promise and agreement The 
inclusion of almsgiving into that association of concepts might 
be due to the fact that, in cases of non-fulfilment of an agree- 
ment, a oertain sum was fixed to be spent in charity in atonement, 
sometimes directly at the conclusion of the agreement, in other 
instances at the subsequent elucidation of the same. For 
at&vdriiklh, i.e. “incapacity” of fulfilling the action agreed 
upon, through no fault of his own (pa avinasih “ through guilt- 
lessness ”), that is to say, through an act of Providence, com- 
pare my MiranM. 2.21 note 2, where the last part of the above 
cBapter, relative to a case of such " incapacity ”, has been 
translated and discussed ; cf . also below p. 12 f. 


1 M o d i gives in the Introduction to MhD. XIV for the long heading 
the short translation : “Gifts to the pious (Ahloban dAd) ”. 
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With reference to MhD. 58 A ff. and 72.10 ff. The case 
MhD. 72.10 ff. begins with the words : JiS 

til u apak l - e 6* an-e hacaparnipiist leu ... , %&. 

4< and again also another (sentence) is recorded above, namely”- 
And, in fact, we find in MhD. 58 A ff . a ddt e atdn which, as to its 
contents, exactly corresponds to the one found in 72.10 ff. 
although its wording differs considerably from the above - 
It is most instructive, in order to form an opinion of the style 
and the power of exposition of the Sasanian lawyers, and, not 
less, of the wording and tradition of the Sasanian law-book, 
to have both these passages examined side by side. 

1 For apd&=“ again ” s. below p. 35. 

3 I transcribe the enclitical < 3 y (= Awest. p 6it, A P. °biy ) after conso- 
nants through tb , in accordance with the spelling in Turfan-Pahlavi ; 
8. B t h 1. ZumAirWb. 62. — After sonants it was pronounced 6 or b e with 

an accompanying mutter-vowel expressed by thus, e.g. there is 

found side by side with ^ 0,-6 also &’b$ 44 also then’ , 8 . 

PV. 19.1 and PN. 170. 18. The pronunciation be is also suggested 

by the fact that the particle is often represented by , i.e. the ideo- 
gram for be 44 what ? ”, which came to be pronounced later first be and 
then 0 i (=Pers. ia. jj) ; 8 . Spiegel, Einl. 1 . 148 and PahlT. 5S.13; iST ^ 

<5-c# along with 8 ^ =<5-6. It ought to be noted, that ought not to 
be decomposed necessarily into c-H ; on the contrary, the 3 can as well 
stand for &== ^ ; compard the frequently alternating forms $ and a 5, 
and for the value of that 5 s. Bthl. WZKM, 27. 3 70 note*) But, even 
if that admission should not prove right, .5®^ cannot mean bi, with an 
♦ (instead of be with the mutter -vowel), for it is also written e.g. 
MhD. 25.10: which certainly does not stand for bus 

* MhD. 73. 17, 74. 3, 7 and MhDA. 23.17, there is a word # 

in the first three passages quoted between an infinitive and the word 
dahiin. What does that word mean 7 In West’s “decree”, SBE. 
37.10 I do not believe. 
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I. MhD. 58. 4—7. 

ti“^o ry 

alurfarnbay apak farrox v ka 

iwf ^ *y w *: gwi f$r« 

mihryon to ka hakar ku kunet patrmn 

^ % 5 JUKM 

ap e sparom to 6 5 mihryon x v aheh 
\ 4\)p jijj -W 

aturfambay pas u dahom be 200 enih 
1 WWj 0^0 f 
farrox v u x v fihet farrox v had mihryon 
i^o w ^ w\f4 6 

farrox v hakar ap e sparet ne mihryon 6 
\ A)£jW0» -> no 

u atuvfinik mihryon i ap e spartan pa 

W o^y -our 7 tS no 

pas ka-d avinfis 7 aluvfinikih fin pa 


II. MhD. 12. 10 — 12. 

w vt ton^ 

rod hakar ku gdwet ka 

o» ll ^ % \^o 

aj) e - ii to 6 farrox v vahmfin 
4\vp j>jj -ok; ^j>co 

dahom be 200 enih spfirom 
-> netaeiw no fW) 4? 
i ap e spfirtan pa vahmfin rod 

'VJ>\P 12 ^^j\p 0^0 

avinfis 12 atuvfinikih Jarrox v 

ft))?#) W a^f 

raset tuvfinikih pas ka-d 

\ ire^eo©' ^ n? a^wj) 
u ap e spfiri&n ne. tan alak- e c 
lrciryo ^ a-^ 

dahisn ne 200- e d 


iN^eoey -A n ? 8 t©n*fo *xj5>£jir 
ap,8pfiri&n ne tan & raset tuvfinikih 6 
^ a^j> i 
ne 200- t 6 u 

Neither the one, nor the other of the two versions has been transmitted 
quite correctly, I do not besides, pay any heed to minor mistakes. 

The subject is introduced in two different ways : in I with ka farrox v 
apdk dturfarnbay patman kunet “ when F. makes an agreement with 
A”, in II merely with ka gdwet “ when he says (declares) ,, . The 
agreement concerns the “ ap e spfirisn ”, “the handing over” of a 
slave (who is called in I Mihryon , in II Farrox v )’. Thereby is not 


1 Cf. Bthl. SKb. 15 and also at present West in MHDa (1912) Introd. 20 f , 
see furthermore p. 15 note 1. — )fh?4 is read by W e a t mitrd’ffdv (*.e. mihrytw), 

but that would be certainly expected to be spelt jjMf < • 
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me&nt the sale of him, but a temporal transfer of possession, 
a cession on hire of him, the putting at disposal of his labour. 
In the same way also, according to MhD. 72 . 3 ff., the 
.working power of a horse (see below), nay, even, according 
to MhD. 101. 4ff (see below p. 33 ff.) that of one’s own wife 
is ceded in usufruct. 

In variant I the lease is connected with the condition of 
claiming : hakar tea 1 to mihryon x v dheh “ when thou claimest 
M.”. In II the protasis is omitted with the exception of the 
introductory conjunction of the same. The copyist had 
probably jumped over from the name of the slave farrox 9 
after the words roc vahmdn to the same name in the apodosis. 
Thus, the seemingly irrelevant hakar “ when ’ at the beginning 
of II, — which I formerly wanted to remove, MiranM. 2 . 21 
note 2, having at that time not consulted I, — finds an 
explanation. 

[In the passage in MhD. 72. 3-5, which is compared with the 
above discussed 72. 10 ff being, as it were, essentially in close 
connection with the same, the protasis is also defective 
yet, in that instance, the deficiency is due to the manuscript 
being partly destroyed. It bears : 

p 4 gap 

_g* til iw ipi" rOT -W 

_-^J $ -“•^**1" £ J 5 8 a P 

The two gaps — of 23 and 13 mm — occur on the left side at the 
end of the line. n* has surely to be restored into 

ohrmazd, and £ into ka. Further there might have 
followed in one instance the verb ■viwj x 9 dheh , in the other 
the end. pron. I £ead accordingly : ka gowet ku hakar 


l The ka after hakar seems to be superfluous. Yet note Pers. 
bUnki along with the simple bun, and /Slj tdki along with the 
simple 11 id. Also MhDA. 11. 4f, bears in the same protasis hakar , . . ka-b, 
see Ind. Pass. 


2 
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rod [i] dhrmazd x v dheh 4 asp o to ap e spdrom enih tdvan dahom 
but he dngon guft ku ka-& 5 pes (i) had dhrmazd rod asp be miret 
a§ak- e d tdvdn o tozisn o raset, i.e. “When he says : 4 When thou 
claimest him on the day of Dhrmazd , I shall give the horse up. 
to thee or else pay an indemnity’ — there have been [lawyers] 
who said thus : ‘ If the horse dieth before the day of Dhrmazd , 
then also eometh the indemnity to be paid.” 

For the contents of the stipulation, giving a horse on lease 
as working power, see above. The horse must if my res- 
toration of the gap be correct, be claimed (v. ibid.), and 
that on the day fixed for it (see below). 

It is extraordinary, that in that particular instance — with 
the horse — the guiltless incapacity to fulfil the agreement is 
not considered as excluding the question of indemnity. Other- 
wise, as it seems, the cases of such incapacity — to fulfil an 
agreement with a fixed term for execution, s. BGB. §361, — were 
treated most leniently, as is shown by the case translated on 
p. 11 f. with reference to the slave. [A further instance of 
atuvanikih is discussed in WZKM. 27. 361 ff .] From the manner, 
in which the legal standpoint expounded in the instance with 
the horse is introduced — with the words but ke dngon guft “fuit 
qui ita dixit ” — one may, I presume, draw the conclusion 
that that standpoint was not shared by the author of the MhD., 
or, at least, that not all the Sasanian lawyers considered it 
under the same light]. 

On the other hand, text II, as MhD. 72. 3 ff. s. p. 8, 
contains the necessary fixed term of delivery — rod [i] vahmdn 
“ on such and such day”, — which is wanting in I. 

A difference of exposition might be probably seen in what 
follows in I the words enih 200 be dahom u “ otherwise I shall 
pay 200 [dirham] and ” and what is wanting in II: the words 
u pas up to the sentence containing the term of execution. 

Farther below the scribe of II is guilty of a further essential 
omission when he deviated from atuvdnik to atuvanikih ; his 
original bore pa ap e spartan i farrox v atuvdnik u pa an atuvanikih 
avinds, wholly corresponding with what stands in I. Whereas 
towards the end text II becomes again more complete, 
inasmuch as it contains the hardly dispensable a$ak- e d after 
raset and at the end the quite indispensable dahi&n after ne, 
which are both wanting in I. After dahisn (and before the sign 
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dividing the sentences v) there stands in II besides 

niklritan which otherwise means in legal terminology “ to in.- 
•vestigate, to collect evidence for — ” ; thus, for instance, MhD. 
7.2, 20. 1,4, 35.9, 104. 8, MhD A . 2.5, 7.11, and so on. (See also 

•"As)) nikirdy MhD. 6.4, 8.2, 13.14, 107. 4, 7, etc.) I do 
not see what its purport here might be. 

The original text of the two versions might have been as 
follows i 1 

(I) ka farrox v apak aturfarnbay patmdn knnet hi hakar ka 

(II) ka gdwet ku hakar 

(I) rpi i vahman to mihrydn x v dheh mihrydn o to apespdrom enih 

(II) rod i vahman farrox v x v aheh farrox v 6 to ap e spdrom enih 

(I) 200 be dahom u pas aturfarnbay mihryon had farrox v x v dhet 

(II) 200 be dahom u 

(I) ufarrox v mihrydn ne ap e sparet hakar farrox v roc i vahman pa 

(II) roc i vahman pa 

(I) ap e spdrtan i mihrydn atuvaniku pa an atuvanikihavindska-d 

(II) ap e spartan i /arroa^atuvanlk u pa an atuvdnikihavinas ka-c 

(I) pas d tuvdnikih raset aSak e -c tan ne ap e sparisn u 200- e £ ne 

(II) pas 6 tuvdnikih raset a8 ak e -d tan ne ap e spdrisn u 200- e £ ne 

(I) dahisn ; i. e. 

(II) dahisn ; i.e. 

(I) When Farrox v with Aturfarnbay make the agreement : 

4 'when thou 

(II) When he says : 4 4 when [thou] 

(I) [on such and such day] 2 demandest Mihrydn, I shall 

(II) on such and such day [demandest Farrox v ] I shall 

(I) deliver to thee Mihrydn or else pay 200 3 and 

(II) deliver to thee Farrox v or else pay 200 3 and 

(I) then Aturfarnbay demands Mihrydn from Farrox v and 

(II) 


1 Restored words are given in vertical type. 

2 Restored parts are put in [ ]. 8 ie. dirhams. 
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(I) Farrox v does not deliver Mihrydn, as long as Farroa n>[on such 

(II) on such 

(I) and such day] [is] for the delivery of M ihrydn incapable and 

(II) and such day [is] for the delivery of Farrox v [incapable and 

(I) of that incapability guiltless, [then] even if he 

(II) of that] incapability guiltless, [then] even if he 

(I) later attains capability, also then the man [is] not to be 

(II) later attains capability, also then the man [is] not to be 

(I) delivered and also the 200 not [to be paid]. 

(II) delivered and also the 200 not to be paid. 

2 One cannot fail to recognize the close conceptional con* 
nection (also for the passage MhDA. 10.16) between the words 
patman and pa$t : the patman — ka mihrydn patman kunet in 
the first case is again taken up below with past — ce-$ past an 
iamdn kart ; the extraordinarily voluminous ddt € stdn MhDA. 

10.13 foil, contains the identical 1^0065 paSt besides that 
five times more and everywhere, indeed, combined with the 
words yiiyi? dat and $(565) x '{ x whereat 1^000 
occupies three times the first place and twice the second, whilst 
stands always at the end. With reference to what 

ought to be substituted for #001 which I consider to be a 
contamination, what the whole sentence has to mean, and 
about its application, see p. 16 foil. — The text of MhDA. 10.13 — 
12.8 reads : 

g5ioi io. i4 i inK w? vt ^0)’ #^*iyi 

ku-m kunet 20.14 patman mihrydn ka ku guft vahrdm 

^^jjtaii W iw ft 

duxt aturfarnhay i ianbut o sal 10 had pas x v astak In 


1 The edition fa* cf. below MhD. 17 , 3 foil. 
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& SBHQtf [•*] W)£ [»] is ynyp 

hand nuret be ianbut sal 10 andar [w] 15 dg«- 

sour© iw i6 x ^d»» x i^ooe) PMfO ti W -*y» 

bavU guft 16 X 1 X past dat ku guft e he 

t2! 

5» o be x v astak ku 

m [*] wjjt^ 17 r>f> 

estat pit pa vindi&n zanbut ha 17 kart zamafi 

11 1 x tft 50 i x pnj’o nooei ts W -*P ^ » 

ii.l X ? X dat past ku guft e ke hand u 

jMj w_j $5 iw)^ t2 sour© we))* 

wnret 6e sal 10 andar ianbut hakar ku bavet guft 

wi^i 3 ttf»-‘oo $52 na ^ -»p 

iut saydst andar 2 zan pa x?astak ka raS e 

1 is the ideogram for OP ^*}P) “ that one ” which had been 

put here (and in line 17) by the scribe in place of the original OP (3p), 
i.e.hand “ they are ”.*) More commonly in such or similar cases the 
singular !©•» ast , is used and, indeed, with a following Jc&, 0 i or &£ 
$e; s. Bthl. WZKM. 27. 359note 4, IF. 38, 77 note 2. below p. 25, note 2 

[Again about another phonetic and lexical value of see p. 34 and WZKM 

30, 27]. 

* OP hand is for instance found PVr. 9, 3 (SP. 10, 13) ; see, besides* 
also GIrPh. la. 313 note 4. cf. also MiranM. 2.39 note 3. 

2 see note 1. 

3 The edition JttHOO * a hook had been forgotten as it often happens 
when several of them are following one another. 
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• \ aye$ < we be 1 2 rixt had x v astak murt Zan u 

*£ [l] $W ^ 

10 ham andar [u ] kunet sod sal 10 andar 3 Zanbut ka 

sooei , &c score ^ pro 

4 hakar ce bavet gonak ham adak- e c mlret be sal 

nK -o»» ^ tf3i>sC£ pi)£ X *w x P!D*o 

matan kas v xvastak mlret zanbut X ? x dat 

3*» X sW)* 1tfH30 wposifcy I l^e-HX) -J 

&a-<? X ? X 'pasZ daZ 5 hakar u sdyet ne 

6J» [l] * W ^ -"JJ tf3)tf3£ 

6 ^7 [ u ] i dutak 5 be x v tistak abak- e d mlret 

i^r* i if % ts W tfww 

x v dstak en ku-m gowet ka ku nest yuttar mset 

jy* \ ^oJ“ 7 ^ ^ 3 f W 

andar pit ka u dat pit 7 6 sal 10 had pas 
J ll -»|J -“]) m>_j 

i dutak 6 be x v dstak ahak- e d mlret be sal 10 

SOUtftfj 8jj» 

raset 8 pfJ 

i.e., “ FaTirara 3 &as said : If Mihryon 4 makes the agreement : 

4 This object is given by me after 10 years as a present to 

1 The edition tOUttf ; the confusion of V* and to at the end of 
verbal forms is a very common mistake. 

2 I spell thus the manuscript ttr^ and I refer for the etymology 

and the meaning to the AI. rikthd- n. ; in what way West had come to 
his rakhto apparel, furniture, MhDA. Introd. 22, I am unable to under- 
stand. The same word in a nearly similar construction is to be found 

in MhDA. 26. 7 : IWW.JW ^ ( hah rixt be ne raset ; see further 

p. 27 for MhDA. 32. 3. 8 See above p. 3 note 3. 

4 Most probably the words “with Aturfambay ” ( apak d°) have been 
omitted in this instance. 
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Zanbut 1 the daughter of Aturfarnbay’\+10.15 and Zanbut dies 
within the 10 years — : some have said: pait dalx ?x a holds 
good : it is said that [then] the object goes to [her] father ; 
.because the stipulation was made by him at a time 17 when 
the income 8 of Zanbut belonged to her father 4 ; and some have 
said : past dat x?x * holds good : it is said that the object, as 
far as Zanbut dies within the ten years, for the reason that 
the object was to fall to the woman 11. 2 and tlm woman died, 
from the estate® is [never] segregated^. If Zanbut marries 
within the 10 years and dies within the same 10 years, even 

then it does hold good ; for 4 when past dat x?x 5 Zanbut dies, 
the object must not fall to whomsoever it be. And, when dat 
pait xlx 5 the father® also dies, even then the object 
falls to the family of the father ; 6. it is not otherwise, as if 
he had said : , This object is given by me after 10 years as 
present to the father, ‘ and, if the father dies within the 10 

years, then the object falls to the family of the father 

The final passage of the ddt e stan (11. 8 foil.) with the fifth 
example for the construction “ past ddt X ? X ” has certainly 
not been transmitted quite correctly and its meaning can 
therefore not be established with full certainty . It runs : 

tyY* -"JO vz tw -w* 
t ~ 9 wU’o ^ 

-uij W 

1 The name serves to denote female persons, playing a rdle in the 
quoted legal cases; see p. 8, note 1; similarly MhDA. 23. 15; 24. 14, 

etc. MhDA. 14. 12 the name is written ideogrammatically $02) — 

What it means, I do not know ; I do not believe the explanation by 
West MhDA. Introd. 21 “there was a woman, a certain woman to 
be correct, bat certainly corresponds to the Greek <py(ns . Another 
name used to designate women in the Sasanian juridical language has 

reached us in MhDA. 21. 9 : beh e stdn ; see for the same Unvala 

Kdnig Husrav” (Heidelberger Dies. 1917), 36 note a. 

2 For the meaning and the use of the words see p. 18 line 4 foil. 

* For vindikn see p. 63 foil. 

4 As far as she — single at that time — was still filia familias. 

5 Cf. above, note 2. 6 Of the donor ; see above. 

7 The donative connection expires with the death of the woman 
who was to profit by the donation, and is not extended on her heirs. 

8 Of ianbUt. 
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10 ^ w ) 

guftkuen ddt e stdnkartakdngonapdk kupa&t ddt 9 X ? X 
ew- ku ka pit andar 10 sal be miret aBak- e 6 x v dstak be dutak i pit 
10 raset apdk an i hacapar pa guft i syavas nipi&t awikanik. 
The purport of the sentence is no doubt to point out that the 
lawyers do not agree (hamddt e stdn) in that particular instance 
and that different decisions are given for the case which are 
contradictory to each other ( awikanik , s. WZKM. 30. 32 foil.). 

Before w dutak in line 9 the preposition o has no doubt 

to be added as in line 5 ; the sentences ka pit up to raset 
in that case and ka-c pit up to raset in this case are indeed 
similar, except the & aftet ka. Possibly we have to read 1 : 
. . . ddt c stdn ikartak angonapdke n kupast ddt X ? Xu en ku 

kapit raset u apdk an i . . . awikanik , i.e. “And 

that is also said by him (Vahrdm) : The decision reached at 
is contradictory to : “ past ddt , etc.” and to : ‘ If the father 
within, etc.” and to what has been designated above as a 
statement by Syavas 2 . The matter remains dark. 

That past in connection with ddt and with X ? X does not 
mean anything else than usually, seems to be quite 
certain. Yet, what is the purport of the connection ? How 
is the same to be analyzed grammatically ? 

Had we only ddt past , with ddt placed before, the combination 
could have been considered as an absolute participle -construction 
“ dato promisso”, similar to the instances of that construction 
discussed by me in SRb. 10 foil., WZKM. 27. 370, note 2 ; 
ZendHss. 125, note 9 ; 129, note 4, 5 ; MiranM. I.12,35. 3 But in 
all the instances encountered up to the present the participle 
stands always before the noun constructed with it. Here, 
however, we find the two words in the reverted order as 
well, past standing in the first place. Still, were even that 

order possible, — what is to be done with itW 

1 Words in vertical type are intercalated by me. 2 A lawyer. 

8 N old eke, Pers. Stud. 2. 19, quotes two similar Modem-Persian 
instances of “a hard participle construction” from Daqlqi (which, un- 
fortunately, I notice only just now): jl *^0^ nddida Srd 

pidar “non conspicato eum patre ”, and nadada clz 

“non donata aliquare”, both, indeed, with a ‘negation similar to the 
last of my examples in WZKM. 27. 370, note 2. 
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ttbink, that a concluding formula, as prescribed or used for 
the conclusion of verbal agreements in Sasanian times, has been 
preserved in the combination of those three words, a formula, 
the use of which was to give legal strength to the agreements * 
fliade verbally, a formula, which thus corresponds in its meaning 
and effect to the Latin “spondesne? spondeo” in the 
case of the Roman “ stipulaiio ” ; see MiranM. 2. 14. In the pa&t 
datov ddtpait , i.e. “promissum (est) datum” I recognize a 
formula to be uttered by the promiser. I do not know, Low 

to ccmnect with it the third word Wfl). I attribute it td 
the stipulator, but I consider it to be a corruption. 

#(3£J1 is the ideogram for x v e$ “ one's own”. I 

think that the original c^py bore for which one of the 

copyists had put “ one’s own ”, which is indeed very 

much similar in writing to the above and which is easily 

suggested by the contents of the text. That mistake occurs 
even without such a reason, see PahlT. rr, § nr note 33, 

where in MK. there stands M 1 X X x U newah , 

whereas the same Ms. gives the correct reading in § I*a — 

w » -w*- « §§ r L ^ n — using the ideogram for 

tfas u newak; one sees therefrom how easily 
it might have happened that the pen of the copyist should 
trace instead of -er». A later scribe had further 

put instead of its ideogram namely the under 

discussion. After the mistake bad been once committed in 
one of the succeeding copies, it was — anything else could bo 
hardly expected — repeated as many times as the same sentence 
occurred in the text. 1 

The original however, is x v as, i.e» * 6 Well !” a word 

perfectly appropriate to express assent to a proposal and to 


1 Cf. also p. 19. note 3 ; p.^62, note 3. 
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denote the conclusion of an agreement based on the same. 
Thus it proves to be a counterpart of the Roman formula (the 
Etipulator:) “spondesneV’ (the promissor :) “spondeo” — 
in the reversed order of the speakers — the Sasanian : “ dot pait” 
(or pait ddt”) “ &ai”, i.e. (the prom.:) “The promise is 
given”, (the stipul. : ) “ Well I 


The quoting of formulas (“cert a verba”), 1 the use and 
meaning of which must have been familiar to every business- 
man and the more so tor every lawyer, has the purport of 
establishing for the reader’s benefit that in the consecutive 
decision of the case it is surmised that the said formula has 
been used at the conclusion of the stipulation , and that the 
agreement has been thus legally entered upon. We have to 
think in the above text the words as standing between dashes 
and in quotation-marks j an Indian, would have used at the 
end of a sentence expressed in direct speech the final iti Hence, 
11, 3 foil.: haJcar — 'past ddt. x v ai ’ — Zanbut mlret “when 
— ‘ The promise is given. Well ! ’ — Zanbut dies” ; and 10. 15 
foil. : * ddt pait . x v a§ ! ’ — guft bavet “ The promise is given. 
Well ! ’ — it holds, as it had been said”. Freely, but strictly 
to the point, it may be translated : “At the lawful conclusion 
of the stipulation ”; and this translation is to be added above 
on p. 15 for ddt pait X ? x . 


MPB. "W “well!”. 2 


The question remains whether the MPB. &ai can be 

proved to have anywhere else as well the meaning of the 
German “gut!” or the English “well!” admitted by me for 
the above passages. Taking into consideration the general 
trend of the MPB. literature, we can hardly expect to find any 
great number of such examples. Still I am in a position 
to quote two such instances, of which one certainly appears 
in a rather peculiar garb (see below under b). 


1 Cf. p. 52, note 3. 

2 For the etymology of the word see Gauthiot, Gr. Sogd. 150*, 
where a MS. °xwaiant “ quia bon oeil, bien content ** is quoted. 

* The book by R. Gauthiot “Essai de Grammaire Sogdienne ” (Pre- 
miere partie); — XVIIIand p. 183, is, as Ihear, little known and then only 
in a few abstracts. It is marked “ Communication priv6e *\ I do not 
consider myself committing any indiscretion by quoting the same, nay, I 
think it my duty of honour with regard to the author from whose hand 
the pen has been snatched away by a premature death. 
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(*) When Artak Virdz returns from his journey to he&ven 
tod hell and replies to the dasturs who assail him with questions 
that he must first strengthen himself with some food and drink 
before he is able to begin his narrative, the dasturs approve . 

of his speech by exclaiming : (AVn. 3 , 18) : ^03j 0) 

i.e. x v a& was* “ well, well i” • 

(6) Pahll. in. 11 — In the text “ The explanation of the 
game of chess etc.” which has been translated with annotations 
bySalemann in the Mel As. 9. 222 foil, (from PSanjana’s 
edition in the Ganjesh&yagan etc., Bombay, 1885) the text, 
writer an address by Vazurkmihr , in which the latter assures 
with solicitude the King of Kings, who is worried by the 
arrogant speeches of the Indian embassy, that he F., the 
wisest of the Iranians, will undertake to bring the matter to 
a most brilliant ending, — runs as follows : 

*"OneWf* pay ^»i 

• WOO ^ W w 

i.e. Sahdn sah 3 bar guft kux ? X vazurkmihr taxtx ? X 3 i amok 
w-3 12000 dram o vazurkmihr framut datan, i.e. The King of 
Kings said thrice: “ X ? X o Vazurkmihr , our chessboard- 
master”, 4 and ordered 12000 dirham to be given to Vazurkmihr. - 

The word left by me without translation is read by 

San j ana -^33-^* zyd and translated by him “may you 
continue to live”. I admit that such a translation is more 

1 Most probably superfluous. In any case it might express the mut- 
ter- vowel pronounced between the two words. 

2 Once written phonetically and once expressed by an ideogram ; simi- 
larly also Mx. 7, 15 : ( hao har xfOailh waltar ; follows : 

Igljr *^jj r •*)) ( ha6 har huboBlh huboltar. 

3 The spelling and the meaning of the word is— at least in its second 

S »art— quite uncertain. It is possibly a corruption, although it occurs 
n the same text five times written in the same way see, however, 
p. 17, note. 

* See the preceding note. 
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or less in tune with the context. Yet I am unable to 
squeeze out the form of the verb “to live ” necessary for its 
correctness without altering the word itself. The finite present- 

forms of the verb — Inf. Zlv e stan — are always spelt 

in MPB. ^ith Zlv (zlv°), corresponding, indeed, to the MPT 

ZYV°. A *ziya in the sense of “vivas 99 could certainly occur 
in Mod. Pers. grown up from zi ( ^ j ), 2nd Sing. Imp. with d, 
i.e. with the “affix — d ” discussed in the GlrPh. Ib. 152; 
but, not in MPB. Besides, supposing the possibility of its 
occurring in MPB., it would have been, to all certainty, spelt 

and not cf. (= Mod. Pers. 

ziydn “damage”. 

It might have been the same considerations that have 
induced Sale man n (o.c. 244) to read rather zihl , cor- 

responding to the Mod. Pers. interjection zihl (GlrPh. 1 b 
167) and to render it by “Heil”. Yet even that reading, as 
indeed Salemann himself admits, is incompatible with the 
traditional spelling. And it seems that he himself, most pro- 
bably for that same reason, has since abandoned his notion 
with regard to that word ; for in GlrPh. la. 323 § 128 where 
evidenced interjections of MPB. are quoted by Salemann, 
the above MPB. word is not mentioned, although the meaning 
of the Mod. Pers. zihl — “ excellent 1 bravo ! ” — is quite an 
appropriate one. 

The correct reading and meaning of that is found, 

if we decompose the order of signs by the middle, taking as else- 
where the first part of it to be $S, the ideogram for an “ that ” 

substituting for the same the phonetic writing of the word 
instead of the ideogram, and further reading the whole accord- 
ingly mJ 0) A9 •’ x v as. The copyist was unacquainted 'with the 
seldom occurring MPB. word ; see p. 17. 

The above is therefore to be translated accordingly : The 

King said thrice : “ Well ! 0 V 

The thrice certainly concerns only the first word of the 
sentence x v a§ ; here it is repeated twice, in AVN. 3, 18 once 
only. 
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The same word with the same meaning is used in Mod. 
Pers. as well. In most cases it is then increased by an -d : 

ocu&a, rendered by Palmer through “ well !, very well ! 

It also occurs reduplicated : (J>j ^ xus, see 

Vullers under 

3. MhDA. 40. lfi — 17 runs : 

yy \ nooe) ts *W ) 

wyc wyw ^ ^ i7 j ifO* tyt 

$ >£ wj» ^ 

Then the text breaks off at the end of the folio, leaving the 
sentence unfinished, and the next folio is lost. Is the wording 
of the manuscript actually copied quite correctly ? It is very 
much to be deplored that the part of the Sasanian law-book 
preserved in the MhDA. had not been reproduced mechanically 
like the first published part of the same (in the MhD.). Consi- 
dering the difficulty of the matter, and being aware that the 
texts are certainly also — only one* manuscript being avail- 
able ! — transmitted nothing less than faultlessly, one remains 
everlastingly in a state of uncertainty. But the meaning of 

does not seem therefore any more doubtful ; with 

regard to the construction past kartan apak , see p. 23, line 17. 

I take it for granted that : (1) after W&Y Q^ft ku a 

ka has been omitted ; (2) before frazauddn likewise 

an | u had fallen out, and that (3) the 3 i before 5^®**)** 

x v astak must be obliterated. I read, therefore : u an-e guft ku 
ka apak zan i stur past kunet ku-m en 17 x v dstak 6 to u 
frazanddn dngdn ddt ku b dutak ke to patis stur keh, and I 
translate it as follows : And another [sentence] runs : If he 
contracts with a woman who has the cura [for the family], 
the stipulation : “ This object 17 is by me given as present to 
thyself and th[in]e children in such a way that to the 
family of which thou hast the cura. . . . With reference 

to star “keeper, curator” and sturih “keeping, cura” , see 
SRb. 14, note 1 ; 24 note 1. Of. also p. 27, line 1 foil. 
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4. MhD. 71 . 10. One must hare in view Modi’s remarks 
in MhD. Corrigenda 13a, note. Hence the inperfectly trans- 
mitted text 71 . 9 foil, has to be read : 

3 n»I> W ft V [ 3 ] q 

*)» £»i yo pw io fh. )*o fifi'o ^ ^ 

m wf ijmjoi wjor $ »e» i^ooei 

lea gowet hu rd6 [i] antr en 6i& pes i ddt 0 ivar 5 to dahom ka ne 
dahom 10 tavan dahom ka past pa an evenak kunend ev rocakpa 
gdiv payisn. It refers to prolongations of terms for deliveries 
which could not have been fulfilled on the date established 
by the stipulation for reasons of “ force majeure ”, or which 
in any case have not been fulfilled. I translate : When he 
says : “ on the last day in the month I shall deliver to thee 
this object before the judge ; if I do not deliver it, I shall pay 
a fine ” : if they contract the stipulation in this manner, 
one day must be [after that] allowed for evidence [beyond 
the fixed term]. 

I understand it thud : There has to be given to the promissor 
who has not kept to the ‘fixed term of the promised delivery 
and has thus been placed in the position of a defendant 

( pasemdr ) l with regard to the plaintiff ( 

pe&emdr) 1 the opportunity of making a statement before the 
court as to the reasons of the non-fulfilment etc. on the day 

1 I give the words with a final r, although they are often written 
with an ^ l—e.g. PVr. 1. 9, PF. 27b, (WZKM. 14. 213, line 3 foil.)— for 
I consider the last part of them to be connected with the Mod. Pers, 
jU mar “ account ”, the MPB. ^*4 mdrlk “ word ** (e.g. F. heading, 

DkM. 5. 6 ; 788. 11), the Mod. Pers. jUf and the MPB. dmdr “set- 
tling of accounts ** (e.g. PN. € ; 6; DkM, 540. 18^ 21, etc ). Along 

with the MPB, mdr, preserved in pasmdr and peemar (P* 27 b. with a 
i 3e6 above) and dmdr , there is encountered with another' prae verb 
(for that see Junker, FrP. 38 foil. ) also emdr, preserved in paslmdr 
and pBiimdr. Plemdr, pliemdr is one who has the precedence (pee) of 
apeech in court in order to make his complaint, which is then (pas) ana* 

wered bythe defendant [Spiegel ’a in PY - 57. 28, seo 

the ooxnm. %. 433— which would be peidmdr , pasamdr; see also Mill* 
ZDMG. 50. 81 , line 4 — is hardly correct ; see Hubschmaan, SBayr 
AW. 1872 . 
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after the expiration of the fixed term in order that a new term 
of fulfilment should be arrived at ; cf. for it our BGB. §326, 
par. 1. Besides and above, consult MhD. 73, 15-17 and 74, 2, 
.where the question is discussed, whether the defendant comes 

to give * evidence * ( o gow iavet) or not. 

And obviously to the same thing reference is made in the 
Denkart (DkM. 706 , 12) : 


^ .tf) 


! (!) S0!!tf)O 

u apar . . .iamdn 6 gow kartan ka pasemdr ne dyet aSap 
dyet u . . . , i.e. And with regard to. . . . the 
time for the making of the statement, if the defendant does 
not come or comes and . . . . . ; see for it W e s t , SBE. 

37, 55 (in § 11), who translates jj y gow — as well as 

gouriin, t.g. in DkM. 711. 6, 18, in SBE. 37. 61 — by 
“ statement ”. 

6. MhDa. 7. 6: £ 5 !tfW0 1!4) pa pait 

i apdk ham kart ; 

6. MhDa. 18. 11 : Kyi#!* J !tfH)e) ^>) 

apdc 6 past i pas estat ; 

7. MhD. 21. 2 : ))>)?£ £3 J !tf>O0 £ had pait i 

andar mihrydn ; 

8. MhD. 17. 3 foil.: £ W ! ItfHJe) £ !)^ 

isoo«j pei had an pait. . . 
u pas had an pait : 

The four passages are not sufficiently clear to me ; possibly, 
not quite correctly transmitted ; yet that they contain the 
same pait as the one discussed above, is hardly , I think, to be 
contested ; for pait kartan apdk — (in 5) see above p. 21 ; with 
reference to the use of andar in connection with pait (in 7) 
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see MhDA. 24. 14 : . . . ^ 

ha farrox? andar Zanbut kart ku ... * i.e. when Farrox* 
has decided with regard to Zanbut : .... ; further 33. 3 
and MhD. 70. 10, as well as p. 31, note‘l. 

In Armenian we find at the end of compound words, and 
also in nominal as well as in verbal derivations, a word 
past “service”, which can with certainty be considered on 
account of its initial p and the combination st as an Iranian 
borrowed word ; thus in divapast “ servant of the devil, 
devil-worshipper”, divapast “ idol -worshipper ”, pastel “to 
serve”, pastumn “service”, etc.; see Hiibschmann, 
AGr. 221, 140, 439. May we see therein that MPB. past ? Throw- 
ing across a bridge from “pact, connection, agreement” 
(MiranM. 2. 14) to “ servige ” does not necessitate any bold 
constructions. 

4. tnOtHO drust dd§tan. 

I am transcribing SOT- drust, in accordance with its 

origin as corresponding to Mod. Pers. durust, although 

that cannot be reconciled with the graphical value of the 
word ; for the reading * druvist l , which would fully agree with 
its graphical expression, there is an obstacle in the shape 
of the spelling DRYST in MPT (without a V). Cf. Bthl 
WZKM. 22. 75, note 2. 

Deciding for the meaning of the legal term drust dastan , — 
literally “to keep safe, intact ” a — is the passage in MhD 
104. 1—43; 

W ' e))Ct 2 fnyo -e-i 

1 In*druvist a superlative formation could be recognized, which would 
stand in fcho same relation to the Iran. * druua (Awest. drva~ , AI. 
dhruvd •), as the AI. ndvintha- to ndva -, or else as the AI. hrdsittha- to 
krasvd-. That would also be tho simplest way to explain the 8 of 
the MPT. DRVBT. But how is the Mod.Pors. durust and the MPT. 
DRV§T to be derived from * druvist ? 

2 Neryosang translates it in the Sv. through the Skr. arogyah 
** without fail *\ 

8 Compare for it Mod i ’ s remarks in MhD. Corrigenda, 17 a. 
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£ -‘00 V 5 A )^5*» 

\ #x)w \o))^^o v gtP'U 

W 1 ^ 1 -00^4 -^i»| 

u apdk dn-e guft ku ka gowet ku tdk an i x v astak viddrom vax& 
dahom 2 aZdp x v dstak driest darom u pas mdtak ast i viedret 
xFastak x v astak - 3 marlhdh had gxawifi hist havet u aparik 

ne hi&t bavU u vaxs x v astak - 4 marihah apdc u aparik apad 
ne . estet , i.e. And further another [sentence] runs : If he 
says : “ Until I pay for the object, I shall give a compensation 1 
[for it] 2 or [else] keep the object as a deposit ”. And 
if he then pays partly 2 the [purchase] monies, the object is to 
be considered thereafter in 3 corresponding proportion 3 as 
freed from the deposit, and the balance is to be considered as 
not freed ; the compensation 4 also goes back in corres- 
ponding proportion, and the balance [does] not [go] back. 

1 vaxl f “interest ; see for it WZKM. 27. 372, note 3. 

2 ast i ; compare for that expression WZKM. 27, 359, note 4. A fur- 
ther example in the MhD. for ast i “ partly ’’ is the MhD. 2, 6 foil. : 

JMJ £>ty J>_S ) #)KS^ ^0* M*l^» 110 

ka 2 mart pa dkonen dpdm stanend u an dpam ast i bl hilihet * , 

t.0. if two men contract a debt, and the debt is [further] partly remitted 

.... UO* ast has another meaning when constructed with 

ka; thus GrBd. 224. 12 foil.: flj J)Y*V JJT V)“ 

ast ka pit ahrav pus drvand , “ it happens that the father is righteous, 
the son impious ” ; quite similar is also the next sentence.** A correct 
notion with regard to it is already found in Spiegel’s “ Einleitung”, 
2. 117. Compare moreover the use of the AI. asti in Bohtlingk’s 
SW.p 2. 143b under 10 [which has been pointed out to me by 
Wackernagel (by letter)]. . 

3 xvdstak-marihdh, “ with reference to the payment for the object ’* ; 
marihah “ appropriate to payment, to account ” ; cf. the Mod Pers. 
j# mar “ number ”. 

* For the reading of # or as final part of verbal forms see £thl. 
MiranM. 2. 22, note. In MhD. there stands for it in several pasages a 
sign resembling an elongated ( with a dash across the 1, e.g. MhD. 
72 . 3 ; A. 6 . 1. 

** The Bd. vulgata omits in the first sentence the Vf ka, in the 
second has instead of it — as often happens — incorrectly ki, 73. 20 foil. 

4 
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The case is as follows ; A has bought from B a useful object 
on credit and bound himself by the obligation to keep the object 
up to the settlement of the purchase -price as a deposit, with- 
out using the same, or else, should he use it, to warrant a cor- 
responding remuneration ; should the buyer further effect a 
part payment, he will be — in proportion to the instalment paid— ^ 
freed from a part of the total amount of his debt and of the 
deposit-obligation land deposit-responsibility, and a correspon- 
ding part of the remuneration already paid is returned to him. 

Not quite so obvious and therefore not so convincing is 
the dat e 8tan in MhD. 31. 12-15; it is evidently very 
much mutilated towards the middle of the passage. The 
beginning runs : 

(j) tyiei i is 

ha x v dstak be 6 &an u frazand (i) dat u pas befro$et aSdp graw 
kunet aldp dpdm stanet, i.e. If he has given as a present an 
object to the wife and her children and after that sells it 
or pawns it as a dead- pledge or encumbers it with a mortgage 1 * ; 
the passage ends with the words : 

i -**v) 1 5 *5 

an dpdm 15 6e apayet toxt u an x v astah drust apayet da&tian, 
i.e,: The mortgage must be cancelled and the object kept in 
deposit. It seems to me, that there cannot possibly be any 
doubt as to the actual purport of the dat e stdn , in spite of the 
derangement of its text. The “pater familias” is not 
allowed to make ineffectual through later measures- the gift 
bestowed before and made legally valid on his wife and chil- 
dren ; should he have taken, such measures, they have to be 
cancelled and the object bestowed as gift is to be taken into 
custody until the time when it is to come into force — it 


l According as to whether movables or real estate is concerned. For 

trie meaning of dpdm and dpdm stdton see below p. 45 foil. 
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Concerns a gift on the strength of death; cf. for it 
BGB. § 22, 88, para. 2*. 

. That restriction of family authority is seemingly in vigour 
only with regard to the head- wife and her children. For it is 
said in MhD. 32 . 1-4: 

o°oW#5» W .2 

^ 3 V»or I wj*0 ) ^03) X) -iy j 

J <s^S ^y^. 5-K? V 

iamasp 2 guft ku diyonam a&nut : x v dstak i mart 6 ianu frazand 
dat estet u pas 3 be fro set had mart rixt apdd ne awurisn an- e 6 
i dakar ral framdn but 4 estat. The text is unfortunately 
not transmitted in such a way as to enable us to give a wholly 
reliable translation. I translate with the proposed corrections : 


1 Tho middle-part of the passage in MliD. 31. 13 ft. omitted above 
is worded : 

s hj-J a^iei nijfo -syr Syie t 

ie z an u frazand ke xvdstak xvdstak awis dat pa-6 rah i xvdstak sarddrlh 

I do* not understand the first word ce. One would expect “ in favour, 

in the interests ” of the wife and the children on whom the object 
was bestowed ; one xvdstak is superfluous. But what is the purport of 
‘‘ in way of taking possession of the object ( xvdstak sardarih) ? is it 
sequestration ? 

2 Ms. ° as often. 

8 Ms. J -*jy ; cf. p. 14, note 2. 

4 Ms. WM» ; see B t h 1. MiranM. 2 . 22, note. 


* Ms. 
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V 

Zdmasp 1 has said : As I have heard, the object, which a 
husband has bestowed on the wife and her children and further 
sold, is not to be recovered from the estate of the husband, 
[namely] such a one 2 * with regard to which the dispositions 
were made in favour of a secondary wife. — The discriminating 
legal decision of the case, according as to whether the chief* 
wife or a secondary wife (see for it below p. 35 foil.) and her 
children are concerned (see for it SRb 6 foil.) does not 
appear extraordinary, considering the essential difference 
in their respective social status ; see p. 42. 

The expression drust da&tan is besides encountered in the 
non-legal sense as well. We read thus in PV. 2. 2 in the 

explanation of huramah, by which the epithet hv a- 

Bwa- of Yima is rendered.: 

[-*] • j o£2 phw -v 

v $x»y ma 30 ? [■»] f) i 

huramalcih-al f e but ka-& ramak i martoman u ramak i gospandan 
drust das l, i.e. his hurama &ship consisted in his preserving 
in safety the herds of men and the herds of sheep 4 .* The 
glossator was certainly under the influence of the passage in 
the Awesta, Y. 9. 4, where it is said about Yima that “ he ( kdrd - 
naot .... amar santa pasu vira), made .... 


1 A lawyer seldom quoted. 

2 Cf. for that expression of limitation with an SRb. 7, line 9 foil. 

2 To be read thus, instead of of the manuscripts, according 

to PY. 9. 10: . . sritlhah 8 but ku . \ 

translated byNeryosang through the Skr. asya bltatvam idarn yat ; 
see also the gloss for-HS)* ^ 1000-06$ in PY. I. 3 ; PYt. 6. 5 : "•o-'of -w 

. us 1000-goslh 8 ku 500 mmuk • . . . . 

in the Skr. translation (by D h a 1 1 a, Nyaishes, 24) : tasya sdhaarara - 
karnata ca evam kila . . . 

4 The gloss in Aog. 94 is used here. (* Bartholomae translates 
here without any apparent reason — “Tiere”; I did not think 

it necessary to follow his translation. Note by the Translator,) 
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immortal animals and men”. — In a second passage Mx. 49. 
24 foil, it is said that the movement of the sun and moon have 
the purpose of : 



IW 1 -®£) ) 3 )$$>)( 


drust ddstan i rod u mdh u sal . . .ra8 “ keeping intact (in 

an unbroken order) 1 the day and the month and the year 


5. With reference to the right of the 
creditor to exact from any of the co- 
debtors, 2 the payment which is due we 
may point out the passage in MhDA. 30. 10-12 where we read : 

f Vo -»>*> m ) are 

t #o 3 j 6 wxyg ii *$ 

.*. rfw* 12 $5 -»jo j wfod 

ha u ian pa e yavar 1 had mart 1 dpdm stanend an mart 
an dpdm 11 hameven had ian x v ast tuvan u pa rdyeni§n i 
ddt e stan da8t 0 warlh i §38 andar 12 ne apdyet , i.e. If husband 
and wife 3 conjointly contract a debt with regard to a man, 
that man can exact the payment of the debt from the wife as 
well, and for the exercise 4 of the legal proceedings no full 
power [from the side] of the husband is necessary. 

Notes to MhD .30. 10-12. 

hameven “ likewise ” : that is to say, that the summons might 
be made effectual with respect to the wife as well as with regard 
to the husband ; I therefore, translate it “ as well as ”. 

dast Q warih : the word might be compared with reference to 
its meaning best of all with the Latin “auctoritas”, see also 
MhDA. 6. 14 foil, and 17. 13 foil. pp. 30, 59. In my opinion 
the end of the above sentence is to be understood as fol- 
lows : The Sasanian law places the wife in such a dependent 
position with reference to the family authority of the husband 
that no legal litigation can be undertaken and conducted by 

1 pa § ydvar, see p. 4. 

2 hab har hi * hamet xodst patoxhay stands also in MhD. 59. 13. 

3 Of a “full ” marriage, see below p. 41 ff. 

* rdylnihn : for the meaning of the verb rdycnUan in legal language 
see SRb. 22. 
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her or against her. 1 Yet, if the husband contracts a legal affair 
conjointly, in company 2 (cf . p. 4) with the wife with 
regard to a third person, the wife is considered with reference to 
that particular affair and for the duration of the validity of the 
same as freed from the conjugal authority of the husband; 
she is then actionable, without it necessitating a special autho- 
rity from the husband ; and the execution of the clause of the 
agreement, as far as a conjoint indebtedness has arisen from that 

conjoint legal affair ( hamp XXX i^) 4 , can be exac- 

ted by the creditor without any further conditions indiscrim- 
inately both from the wife and the husband ; cf. p. 3. 

With regard to this, of importance is the passage MhDA. 
6. 14 — 16 : 

tfO*i 1 5 lie) W 

hc^) 1£2)3 ne) Vww #oe)i -wy ■> 

*1^M)H5 ^1) [l]sOl1TO 16 ^31 


1 I am unable to make fit together with the wording of the text the 
contradictory translation of DkM. 706. 16 ff. by West in SBE. 37. 55, 
lines 16-18. The passage could be eventually considered as concerning 
a particular case similar to the one discussed above. 

2 With reference to “ company ” (in the legal sense ) — hambdylh , p. 
31 foil, details can be found in MhD. 1 . 17 ff. and 86. 7 ff. in two special 
chapters ; see further 22. 3 ff, ; 61. 15 ff. Companions are there divided 

in such who possess a joint property ( hamx^dstak ) and such 

who have conjoint liabilities ( hamp XXX).* The MhDA. 7. 

3, etc. adds to it a third class : of those, who have a joint income or 
profit, Bee below p. 57 foil. — MhDA. 4. 4 uses instead of hamxvastak 

Wj* dk 0 nen xve& “ possessing common property 
* I am unable to decipher the graphical combination MhD. 

2.9, 112,12— nor even Ht/0 2. 8, nor 56. 3, nor HKyro 2. 1. 

8 The edition ; see note 4 and p. 14, note 1. 

i The edition ; see note 3. 
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gyak 1 nipiit hi ka andar * tan i pdt 0 xiayihfih viclr hanbaiet 
1cu4 pa 15 hambdy ddrom an tan x v dstak i an mart x v e§ 
bavet pa an dast 0 warlh 6 an tan 16 raset u be ddt pat 0 x&ay 
i.e. In one place it is written : If he 2 draws up for the chief 
wife the statement : “ I consider thee 15 as [my] partner”* 
the estate of the husband becomes the property of that wife, 
it goes over on the strength of that declaratory act to the wife. 
16 and she is entitled to spend it. 

I should like to point out that the expression an tan x v dstak 
i an mart x v e$ bavet “ (thu3) becomes for that wife the estate 
of the husband her own”, is, of course, not to be taken quite 
literally. Through A declaring B to be his partner {hambdy), 
he makes him a co-owner in his estate in such a way that B 
is entitled to control the same to the same extent as himself. 

In the same sense as here pa hambdy ddstan, “to consider 
as a partner ” (literally “ to have ”), is used in MhDA. 5. 16 ; 
6 . 2, pa hambdy ih pat e griftan “to take into partnership . 
The insubordination 3 of the wife and its consequences are 
discussed therein, MhDA. 5. 15 — 0 . 1 : 


1 viblr hanbdstan andar— “ to draw up a statement with reference to---”; 
similarly MhD. 38.7 ; cf. p. 23, 11. 4-3 fr. below, p. 45, line 15.— -For 
hanbaetansee MiranM. 2. 37 foil. 

2 The husband. 

S I am unable to read the signs expressing the conception of “ msub- 

ordination, disobedience ” : W The edition dissects the word 

in such a manner as if it were representing a combination with 
, « “ ” As a matter of fact, however, an abstract formation from 

j^negatived^ese'nt^paSciple In -dk (or X X X «*) is contained therein 

whi-chis, indeed, proved by MhDA. 5. 1 *• 4 

It would be quite natural to think of the verb tarsltan. But^iV 

tarsak has generally the meaning “Christian”, as also the corresponding 
Mod. Pers. Uj3 tarsa; similarly in the MhD., thus for instance MhD. 
1, 10 : ahlahrtk i tarsak xHh (for that WZKM. 27. 347). 

With regard- to the meaning of the graphical ^mbin^ion there^ can- 
not be any doubt. The following definition is found in t 
6 foil : 

J are rejJ U *»»o ft -> ***>*> 

11VI* 1W11 ^ J 3 ^ 
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$^4* wyp ne -vp# is ■hx5"^ j o -» #0^ 

17 1)0 )tf05*»1* *1*0 J Ofl)Of 

<Cp 61 ?.w W” 

■"•aasV Wj* 5^0 ^nre -*1 -»fc 

»\ W»l*to 

2a?& i patoX&ayihdh 16 ka-§ pa hambdyih pal e grift a$ap-a$ id§ 
x v dstah pa x v eblh awi§' ddt 17 estdt ka-s at XXX dklji gowet 
oPdstak i-8 patis estat apdd 6 jsdb 6. 1 raset u Zan endat e stdn 
vJebavetka paltak kunet kut X X X ale but hom, i.e : When the 
chief wife is received by him into partnership [regarding the 
estate] or [when] money as property has been bestowed on 
her by the husband — : and if he charges her [then] with insub- 
ordination, then the money, which is in her possession, goes 
back on the husband. But that ddt e stan is not valid against 
the wife if she makes the legal declaration : “I have not been 
insubordinate 


at X X X ukih i ianan en bavet kdr i frdron i-8 #5$ jramdydst ne kartan 
U an i apardn i ne kartan gowet kartan , i.e. As insubordination of the 
wives is considered this : not to do a good work which the husband has 
ordered her to do, and to do the evil works which the husband forbids 
her to do. — That concerns, moreover, not only the idea of the insubor- 
dination of the wife, but of all the members of the family with regard 
to the detainer of the family authority ; cf. the chapter on insub- 
ordination MhDA. 4. 12 — 8. 2 and, besides, 3 . 15-17, see below p. 56, 

1 As often instead of ka. 

2 The final sign of the word in the manuscript is the one discussed 
above p. 25, note. 



II. MW). 101 . 4-8. 

[Regarding the main-, the collateral and the 
intermediary marriage.] 

\ * r - K And again 5 

I 5 j &6)> ) another [sen- 

tence] is utter- 

guft aiyavai u datfarrox v 5 an-e apak « red by Dai- 
\ n \ farron* & 

J ■‘Went) J tS Siydvas 1 : The 

. « . r- -7 -7 • s , 7 husband is en- 

i an-e o patoxiayihah % Zan mart ku titled 2 to give 

1 Two often quoted lawyers ; see p, 16. 

2 pdt 0 xiay “ entitled ” (line 7), when constructed with an infinitive, 
is mostly placed at the very end of the sentence ; see for instance MhD. 
0. 14 (p. 3) ; 2. 4 (p. 44) ; MhDA. 1. 5 ; 7. 2, etc. — For the construction 
of pato'xsdy — either with an infinitive or with a subjunctive proposition 

introduced by &o— see Freiman, WZKM. 20. 264 foil, note, whose 

examples might be strongly increased from the MhD. Yet the meaning 
of the construction ne pat 0 sceay be ka. . . . (literally: “non potest 
praeter quod . . ” ) is to be determined exactly in the opposite 

sense of what happens to be there. The passage PN (Tahm.) 20. 10 foil. 

Freiman fihrp. 2. 4) : UOI^t j mj nepdt 0 xbdy U ka iavet 

does not mean : “ he cannot go ” but, indeed, “ he cannot but go ”, i.e., 
“he has to go”, “facere non potest ut non eat”; it stands in 

the explanation of the words : •Wj band apar 

padimurisnlh be rawdt , “ how far has one to go [away from home] for the 
purpose of reading litanies ?”, through which the Awesta-text 6 vataiwihttm 
parayat is rendered — see for it AirWb. 1764 above — , and which runs 

fully as follows : -UJ _UieA«0 J *0"^ 

rdh patmdnak band an i ne pdtoxbdy be ha bavet, i.e. the distance 
of the way, how great is it, which he has to go f ” Compare 
further MhD. 6. 8 foil. ; 40. 9; 45. 1 6, 1 6 foil. ; 46. 2 ; 50. 14 foil. 58. 
3 ; 85. 15 foil, and especially MhD. 5. 7 foil., where the sentences : 

fOHftJO ♦ . . ?,$• ni pdt Q xbdy be ka. . . aytt 

“ he must . . . come ” and KJhtgO pdt t xbay ka n& 

6yet “ he needs not come ” are opposed to each other, likewise MhD. 85. 
11 foil. ; it concerns a watering -ditch ( Wj katas), which is conjointly 
built by two men; the passage runs : 

ff jnj ^ Sir -» s5 *»$ty ))w v? m f whkj 3> 

jmj Sir j #4 pen ty firmer eucr wPey 
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'-^1 iS ))Q j 


a 4 „ _ . his wife to an* 
6 ))£) 0 ther, who is 
[in] need of 

niruzdih an pa u niruzd frazand 6 pa children 6 and 

is innocent of 

W) •‘DOtfXJ ,r()J) m J ) -o»)Y» 

kart datihah ian pa i x v dhiSn u avinds ( ^ e ™ a ? 1( ^ 

wife in a con- 

t 7 7°[andindeed] 

even without 

Zan i hamddt 6 stdnlh had yut-dd estet 7 the assent of 

i the wife ; and 

#0* 8 j WijfO v? I wyc when he gives 

[her] the pro- 

ian 8 i x v dstak dahet ka u paUxidy dat perty 8 of the 

J wife does not 

ii over to 


raset ne dahet 


the person to 

v _ . whom he gives 

awih Zan ke oe 6 ^ er 

The text of the ddt e stdn has been transmitted — a case not 
often to be encountered in instances of a ddt e stan of a greater 
volume — quite irreproachably. With regard to my reading 

an-e for see p. 13 note 1 ; in any case, the regular reading 

oe — “to give his chief -wife to the one who . • , ” would 
also hold good. 

F or the contents of the ddt e stan see below 2 and especially 3. 
Linguistical and objective remarks. 

i. wap** \ u ap a k an- e guft. 


. 


With regard to ^ an-e “ another ” see AirWb. 138, 

spells as elsewhere apdk } but not the ordinary apak derived from 
the Prae-Iran. * upakam, which means “together (with)”* 8 * 


talc spurr bavet hame ka evak kanet an i dit nl pdt 0 xsay be ka kanlt aSdp 
awtdn bahri &>e& aparoei ditbehilihn , i.e. “ until it (the canal) is ready 
always when one is digging the other must [also] be digging or, [he 
must] leave his part of the profit to the other one”. 

* Ms. 1)0* . 
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Pers. b, but the one having its origin in * apdkam : “ back, , 
again ” -» Pers. Ij vd in va daitan “to retain, to restrain ”, vd 
dadan“ to restore 5 * etc.; compare for it Hiibschmann, PSt. 
21, 22 foil. 1 The construction apdk an-e “item aliud” -is 
to be encountered often enough in MhD. in introductions to 
a new ddt e 8tdn ; thus, u apdk an-e guft, as above, is to be found 
also in MhD. 102. 9, 12, 13, 15 ; 103. 7, 12, etc. ; further, with 
the same verb, but with slight variations : apdk an-e guft, MhD. 
101. 1* ; 102 . 3, 15 ; MhDA. 2. 4, etc. ; similarly, when quoting 
some author : apdk an-e pusanveh •. . . guft, MhD. 99. 3, 
17 2 3 4 ; further, with another verb : apdk an-e nipiSt, “ . . . 

it is written”, MhD. 6 . 15, see also 19. 12, apdk- e 6 an-e nipiit 
MhD. 6. 17 ; apak- e c an-e hadapar nipiit MhD. 72. 10 ; apdk 
an-e . . . nipesend, “ .... they write”, MhD. 110 . 
13 foil. ; u apak an-e-d dait estet, “ ... it is being taught”, 

MhD. 106. 17. Instead of ( u ) apdk an-e guft there often stands 
merely (u) an-e guft, see MhD. 99. 8, 13, 15, 17, etc., or a n- e d-e 

( ) guft estet MhD. 19. 16 ; and along with apdk an-e 

pusanveh guft there is also found evak an-e pusanveh guft , MhD. 
95. 12 ; see also 95. 15 ; 96. 3, 8, 10 foil., 12, 16. 

2. Main wives and collateral wives. 

j { or also j ) 

San i pdtoxidyihab? is the chief wife, i.e. the rightful* 
wife, who is at the same time the mistress of the house 

( katak banuk ) , as opposed to the collateral wife, the 
J ian i dakarihdh\ see for it Bt hi. SRb. 6 

foil’ If, as according tothe above text, the husband enjoys the 
right of ceding the main wife according to his own good will to 
another, even without her assent, he is the more so entitled 
to act in that way with regard to the collateral wife. As the 

head of the family ( •JupfVfff katak x v atdy) the husband 


1 For the difference MPB. apdk — apdb (from the Iran. * up 0 ) aeefrak— 
frah (from * fr°) ; cf. Bthl. IF. 12. 99 note. 

2 See also below p. 56 in MhDA. 3 . 13 foil. 

3 In Pers. Rivdyat's ^ *U *b pdditdh tan ov & ah mn ‘ 

4 West translates “ privileged”. 
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wields the family authority ( J sarddrih 

i dutdk or dutak sarddrih 1 ), of course, with certain restric- 
tions, which concern, however, chiefly his position with regard 
to the main wife, cf., for instance, Bthl. SRb. 7, line 6 foil, 
and above p. 26 foil. See also below 3, p. 41 foil. 

The Modem-Persian Parsi writings of the 15-1 7th centuries, 
the so-called “ Rivdyat's ” (SRb. 6, note 2) distinguish five 
categories of married women which are designated by special 
denominations ; see for it SRb. 6, further ZendHss., 36 f., 131, 

133, *42 foil. Except the once occurring, PFr.2f.MPB. 

which corresponds to the fifth of the denominations quoted 
therein, see SRb. 13, note, 2 I find in Middle-Persian texts 
Only the first denomination (patoxsdy) and the fourth, (dakar) 
by which the main and the collateral wives are designated here ; 
see above. 

The authors of the Rivayat's certainly avoid altogether men- 
tioning the conception of ‘‘collateral wife ” — which is the 
actual meaning of dakar 3 — , for their writings are based 
on the norm of a strictly monogynous marriage, and the 
word dakar has accordingly, been given by them a new 
interpretation, see SRb, 7. — yet, one has only to remember the 

explanation of x hafsne x in F. 2 foil, (see line 22 foil.), ad 
well as Houtum-Schindler’s communications about the 
matrimonial circumstances of the modern Parsis in Persia, 
ZDMG. 36 . 87. Even at present “ a man can have there 
(in Yezd) two . wives simultaneously”. It is true that 
he is allowed to take a second wife only when the first one 
remains childless. If, further, the second wife also remains 
barren, he is even allowed to take a third one. That 


1 See for it Saohau, Syr. Rechtsb. 3. 290, 318. The conception 
has gone over with the word into the Syriac legal language. Cf. further 
below p. 54. 

2 This denomination appears in the Rivayat's in several variants 
which do not allow of a sure decision as to its original shape. The 
above Pahlavi-signs might be read xvasrdyon , the second part of which 
could be correlated with the JAw. Qrdyavan but the meaning of the 
JAw. word is quite uncertain, see AirW. 805. 

3 Independently of how it is to be understood etymologically. The Word 
has the outward appearance of a reduplicated formation. One might be 
induced to think of a relation with JAw. baraitl f. (AirWb. 681). 
Compare also Johansson, WZKM. 19. 237; Sche ft el o w i tz, ZDMG. 

096, and Brugmann, Grdr.2 2a. 425. 
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particular limitation of polygyny did certainly not exist in more 
ancient times. Whether a man did keep a collateral wife- — or 
several such— or not at all, that, certainly, depended Only on 
his personal tastes, as well as on his economic circumstances. 

Princes used to keep a seraglio ( iap e stdn )> 

the ordinary citizen had to content himself with a single wife. 
That the amount of wealthiness was in that case of deciding 
momentum, follows, to my opinion, with sufficient clearness 
from the mutilated quotation of the Awesta— together with 
its explanation — , which has reached us in F, 2 f. line Gfoll. : 

hapsne apno xavo, which has been 


already discussed by me in ZDMG. 43 (1889;, 668 foil. Trans* 
literated correctly the sentence would most probably run : 

.)OicUei*«y hapatone afna'Quha, which would be 


AI. sapdtnya (Instr.) apnasvan (Nom), the former referring to 
sap&tni- f. “ collateral wife”, 1 the latter corresponding to 
apnasvant- Adj. “rich, wealthy”; see JAw. nmano.pabni* 
“ mistress of the house”. The accompanying explanation 


however 5)0 1 2 ian u evak 

“ two wives and one husband”, together with the meaning of 
the two words, do not leave, to my opinion, any doubt that 
the sentence, to which they belonged, was treating about 
P°lygyny> as occurring or — rather more correctly — being in use 
in wealthy circles. 

A west an hapaOrii- and Persian vasnl . 

I add here to my above explanations a reference to the 
Pers. vasnl , with regard to which the indigenous 

lexicon quoted by Vullers gives the following definition: 
“When two women have one husband, each one of them is a 
vasnl with respect to the other”. 2 The genuineness of the word 


1 Also “a rival ”, see below p. 38. 

3 I do not know what to make of the statement in the Frahang by 
SftchAu, SWienAW. 1871 - 860, line (v&snl gOm). In 

Jus tl- J a b a’ s “ Dictionnfcire Kurde ” the Kurd. Word vasnl is not to be 
found, but there is indeed another word with the meaning “ compagne do 

harem ” <p. 456 a), namely hem (p. 456a) or yfa hewoti , hew* 

(p. 448a). with it is oertainly connected the word quoted by Mann, 
MukrlK. 2. 282, line 16,— hawl\sMbna t which is translated 2, 439 
by “ Mitfrau 
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is confirmed by the Kurdish ; Houtum-Schindler ZDMG. 
38. 04, who quotes, as Kurdish of Khorasan : vasni, .... 
two wives of one husband call each other vasni ‘ rival \ 

I consider this Persian vasni to be derived from some Iran. 
* hapaOni led-. 1 The absence of the syllable Aa- at the 
beginning of the word has nothing extraordinary ip itself ; 
compare the correlated word-forms : MPT. HS’GYRD 
ha&agerd — Arm. borrowed word aiakert — Pers. AjS** hdgird 
“ (priest) pupil ” ; see for it B t hi. ZumAirWb.38, MiranM. 1. 42. 
and Hiibschmann, PSt., 120 foil. Likewise there is nothing 
peculiar about the initial v instead of the ancient -p- ; cf. Pers 

ctjjij varun, MPB. aparon, and Pers. I j va , MPB. 

= ) apdk, above p. 34 foil.; see for it Hubschmann, 

PSt., 176, and H orn, GIrPh. Ib. 49 foil. There is an actual 
difficulty only in the -s- of vasni , corresponding to the 0 of the 
JAw. * hapaQni instead of which one would expect, in con- 
formity with the usual transmutation of the 0 - A-. 


I would however draw attention to the fact that amongst) 
the examples for the MPB. and the Pers.- A- evolved from -0-, 
as given by Salemann, GIrPh. la, 261, Hfibchmann, 
PSt. 203 foil, and Horn GIrPh. ib. 93 foil., not one example 
of -An- from - On - is quoted. I have certainly suggested in AirWb. 

196, 963, 1021, that the MPB. meaning “an ell, elbow ” 


should be read arhn, and that this should be considered an 
outcome of the JAw. ardQna - and as the source of the 
Pers. & aran. That was a mistake ; the Pers. dran is rather 
covered by the Greek Hubschmann, PSt. 208)* 


however, or is similarly to PF. 3g. merely 


a transliteration of the Awest. ar?0na But, even, if arhn, 
with -An- instead of after r, had been the correct reading, 
it could not have been proved by it, that -0n- could likewise 
become -An- after a vowel. As quite uncertain at the least, 
must also be considered my reading pihn (AirWb. 906) — 


r Cf. Pers. ijjS kani, MPT* -vif kanik, from * kani ka~, alongside with 
JAw. kaini[6a* 
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which presupposes the existence of a pre-Iran. * piBn*—: for the 

MPB. or which fle rves to render the JAw., 

°piBwa - ‘‘nourishment ”■ — see AirWb. 642f., 731, 808f., 965— 
but which is also encountered elsewhere, see Horn, NpEt. 
289, West, SBE. 37. 54 note. West is inclined to read the 
combination pish on or else pikh v6 — see also Mills ZDMG. 
60. 92 in § 5 — , whereas Horn loc. cit. thinks the combination 
ought to be read pirn . 

Any reading of the MPB. which would bring it as 

near as possible to the JAw. °piBwa which it is intended to 
translate, would certainly have the preference before all the other 
readings. The circumstance which deterred me from correlating 
the wqrds was that to the JAw. frapiBwa- “c op io bus ” — 

with i or l — there corresponds the MPB. fraplh 

<c fat ”, and that also otherwise the pre-Iran. -Bw-is succeeded by 
MP. -h- t see B t h 1. WZKM. SO. 16. I should be now inclined 

to read “ nourishment ” pihan and to bring it back 

to an Ar. * pit-uan 0 which would stand in the same relation 
to the Greek Trzr-eofioa “ I eat ”, as the Greek €iSara l nourish- 
ment ”, from * ed-yn-t 0 to cflw “I eat”, see for it B r u g m a n n 
Grdr. 2 . 2a. 320 1 . Synonymous words from different “roots ” 
do indeed show most often the same termination ; it might be 
that * pdtuen was formed after * ed^en — or the reverse — , or 
else the synonymous but differently derived words might have 
later developed a similarity between them ; see for it Paul, 
“ IJrinzipien der Sprachgeschichte ” under the heading 
“ Kontamination ”. 

With such a scarcity in comparatively convincing proofs 
it seems to me most questionable, indeed, whether the state- 
ment that the pre-Iran. -Bn- becomes Mir. hn- could be upheld, 
at least ‘on such a wide scale. I shall not lay unneccessary 
stress upon the fact, that for V. 3, 20 49 in the translation 

of the atonement -sentence contained therein the JAw. paiti- 
miBmiti “ he desists from, he renounces ” is rendered through 


1 Alongside with the Greek clSap, u8<ztos the AI. °advdn- and °advara - 

eating M must also be taken into consideration. 
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JW} 6e mimit ; because in that particular instance the 
veA misnet may be considered as a borrowed word relative to 
the cult. But it is not so easy to vindicate the hypothesis of being 

borrowed in the instance of the verb misnltan in 

general, which occurs ten times — always in the combination 

{£5 andartan misnltan — DkM. 305. 3 — 15; Ido 

not, it is true, sufficiently understand the text* so as to form a 
decisive opinion, but I think I may state that the verb here 
discussed must have a different meaning from the one 
encountered in V. 3 . 20 ; the former being related to maeO- 
u mitt ere ”, the latter being correlated in my opinion with 
maet- “to linger ”, see AirWb. 1105 foil. 

Yet, be it as it is, and should there even be found a more 
convincing example proving the MP. -hn- out of the pre-Iran. -On-: 
still there always remains the possibility of that - On - continuing 
besides in - hn dialectically also under another shape, namely 
in - sn We certainly have precisely for the pre-Iran -0-the 
same twofold substitution also before other sonorous consonant 
sounds, and before r and sn-; see GIrPh. 7a, 165 § 280 foil. and 
the MPT. PVHR puhr— PVS pus, “ son ” : JAw. puOrd ; MPT. 
XVYB§ x v SbaS — MSS. XYP® xepaS “ own ” : JAw. x v aepai0ya- 1 2 3 . 
And it is exactly - n - which has had a peculiar influence, differ- 
ing from all the other sonorous consonant sounds, e.g. m, on 
the preceding consonants, in any case already in pre- Iranian 
times ; see GIrPh. la, 13 §28, la, and 16 § 39. 8a ; cf. JAw. 
fra&ndm “ question ” — AI.. pradndm, on the other hand, JAw. 
asma — AI. dkma, and GAw. sasnb •‘commandments” — AI. 
iasti “he commands”, but ahml “ I am ” — AI. dsti “ he is ”. 
In any case, a comparison of sounds based on an obvious 
correspondence of words — as I recognize it for instance in the 
correspondence of the Pers. vasni with the AI. sapatni - (JAw. 
*hapaOn%-) — , more reliable than the one based exclusively on 
grammatical hypotheses without being at all convincingly- 
exemplified. 


1 3rd sing., thus correctly IM. ; otherwise £° °om or 4 ° ° 1st sing. 

2 A so-called translation of the passage is to be found in Sanjana's 
DkS. 7. 446, § 4-8. Nobody could guess from the same that the original 
text contains ten times the same combination andar tan mimttan. 

' 3 See for it Btlh. IF. 23. 74 f., 80 f. and zEt. & Wb. 34 foil. 
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Amongst the many passages of the Mh D. attesting of poly- 
gynous marriages one is especially noteworthy, because it shows 
that a man was not only entitled to have along with a main- 
wife one or several collateral wives, but that he even could 
have had at one and ^he same time two main- wives (tan i pat 0 - 
<X8ayihdh, see above p. 35). The mention occurs in that pas- 
sage of Mh£>A. 1. 2, where an agreement with regard to an 
industrial partnership ( hamvindi&nih , see p. 57) concluded 
by a husband with his two main-wives is discussed 

-> y ^ 

mart 1 apdk tan 2 i pat^saylhah i x v e& “ vir unus cum 
mulieribus duobus privilegariis suis '* ; see for it below p. 53 
on vindisn. 

Considering that every main -wife is at the same time also 
“ the mistress of the house ” (see p. 35), such a kind of multiple 
marriage did most probably necessitate also a multiplicity 
of households ; it must therefore have occurred the more 
seldom as it was more expensive. 


3. On “Intermediary” marriages. 


The word 




niruzd “ decayed, impoverished, needy 1 


has been borrowed from Awestan (see AirWb. 1493) 
and is still written in a way that more exactly reproduces 

the JAw. niuruzda-(niuruzda-) see also DkM 


737. 11 ; 750. 14 foil. ; the explanation for PN. 25. 20 

runs: ku ne naytt 

we <jo$t nest, i.e. ' * there is neither bread, nor meat *\ The reason 


for which the husband A has to give up his main -wife to 
the head of the family B on the latter’s request (see 
p. 6 line 20f.) and which entitles him to do so even without her 


Consent, is a noteworthy one : it is the economic difficulty of 
B which has to be checked. In that way, the whole procedure 
falls under the conception of charity (i ahravdat , see p. 6), the 
benevolent (duiarmlhdh, MiranM. 2. 8) practice of which with 
regard to an indigent correligionary is prescribed by the Mazda- 
yasnian £re~ed as one of the foremost duties. Most charac- 


1 Mss. incorreetly 


a mistake often encountered. 


0 
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teristic&lly it is not the estate of the wife which ha* 
to serve as means of support — her dowry or what she might 
have earned — for it is stated most emphatically that the object 
(i x*a8tak ) of the wife does not go over with her, 1 — but merely 
her working power. The wife is lent by her lord (aarddr, see 
•SBb. 8), as a slave by his master (see above p. 8 foil.), or as a 
horse by his owner (see above p. 10 foil.), given in usufruct, and 
that half -marriage is, indeed, lasting — thus, according to WZKM. 
27. 366 ; this class of marriages could be still better designated 
as an i n t e r m e d i a r y ( interim ), marriage — as long as it please* 
A, or as long as it seems necessary for the putting in order of 
B’s household. The authority ( sarddrih “ man us ”) over the 
wife remains in that case with A ; yet, it is incumbent by the 
circumstances that, for the duration of the accorded and accom- 
plished intermediary marriage, authority to a certain extent 
should be exercised by B as householder, who is considered a* 
delegated or empowered for it — for “ without authority there 
can be no marriage ” ; see MhD. 5.1, Bthl. SRb. 14 — , but he* 
also had to take upon himself and to fulfil certain duties with 
regard to the wife lent to him, see for it below. The 
children born during the intermediary marriage return, according 
to MhD. 3. 17 foil. — Bthl. SRb. 8 foil. — as his property, to A, 
as the rightful lord of the wife on the ground of full marriage. 
It often happens that a wife and a slave are summed up to- 
gether in the decisions of the MhD., see Bthl., WZKM. 27. 359. 
The fact is that they are both considered on principle legally 
not as subjects, but as objects, as a thing ; the natural fruit* 
of such a “thing” must, of course, belong to its owner, not to 
the temporary usufructuary. 

The temporary lease of the wife of A to B is effected on the 
latter’s request : ‘ ‘ when B has expressed in a proper way his wish 
to have the wife”. I understand the expression "in a proper 
way” ddtihdh, literally “1 eg ali t er ”, thus : the request was to 
be made in an established form including the use of certain for- 
mulas (certa verba) 2 . The matter was considered under the 
light of an agreement; in return of the act * requested 
by B from A, B had also to engage himself to effect certain coun- 
ter*duties, especially, to take care (cura ) of the wife received 


1 Of. also DkM. 4 . 13 foil.— Bthl. SRb. 13. 

* Of. for it p. 16 and p. 02, note 3. 
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on lease ; see Bthl. WZKM. 27 . 356. 1 Since it was possible 
that certain formulas had been created for the conclusion of 
such agreements, it ia obvious that such cases were not at all 
uncommon. 

The same is also proved by another circumstance : namely, 
that there existed certain denominations for the man and the 
woman having contracted such an intermediary marriage ; in 

the full marriage they were named idS and {£0*3 ) ian, in 

the half- (or intermediary) marriage merak and 

which I read according to its origin zyanak, without being able 
to vouch forthe correctness of the reading ; cf.for it Bthl. SRb. 
16 and WZKM 27. 366, where the meaning of merak and zyanak 
has already been correctly established. That this special mean- 
ing had been later on effaced and had in general ceded its place 
Jo the more common : husband and wife — thus in the dialect 
of the Parsis of the present day in Persia, see SRb. 16 foil., 
among the Lurs, see Mann, Mundarten der Lur-Stamme, 189 
(m&rd), 191 (sM), and in Kurdish, see H o u t u m-S c h i n d 1 e r 
ZDMG. 38. 90 (mireh) 2 76, (H) — 3 , does not seem to me to con- 
tain anything extraordinary in itself ; with the modification 
of the customs those names also lost their special signi- 
ficance. 

Finally it must be pointed out that the obligation of charity 
could not have been alone the reason for the institution of such 
an intermediary marriage ; the same must have obviously 
been the outcome of an amicable arrangement between the 
husband and wife as well, as might be seen from MhD. 3. 15 
foil., see SRb. 8 foil. 


1 In the first inatance there is the question of providing for ; 
see MhD. 3 2 . 12 f. (Bthl. SRb. 7), where the mention is made of 

) iPoV xvariin u dariin “ board and maintenance”, and MhDA* 

7. 9 foil., 1 11*0 V x v ariin u vatPrak “ board and clothing 

2 Just i Dictionnaire Kurde 392b. brings together mir “husband ”with 
mir “man”; see also Houtum-Schindler ZDMG. 38. 90 below, 

* It seems, as if the difference were not fully sustained even through- 
out the MhD. But in that I might be mistaken. 



m. MhD. 2 . 1.4. 

[On debts — partnership — income]. 

^ 

vicir stanend dpdm x v astak 3 mart jy ] 8ome mo . 

t W WU'O -y 2)6 £ W^hey^raw^p 

bad pas dat be dpdm 2 ke an hambaiand^*^ 0 ^ ■* 
* f) • f ^ statement ; the 

rOQW *1 '*0' J 0*Y* tie) one, who 2 has 

deidn 6 x v eilh pa x v dstak an dn? ran ^®^ 


r r a loan, bestows 

4l 3 3 V^H) i) further the 

an raar£ an 3 dahet 1 raarJ a 

£ 6 -> £ 

x v at i-i an Aa<5 

j 


i an x v dstak 


an mart an 3 dahet 1 a mart o 1 mart on * 

of the men : 3 
[ after that ^ 
that man is not 
entitled to de- 
^58)0*1 mand from the 
nihacet partners more 
V of the money 
4 as that which 
is his share. 


ne 


fray 

x v ast hambdyan had 


0 ) 

(M) 

4 

pat 0 xSdy 4 

The text is transmitted correctly in all its essential points. 
It occurs of course that a ) and a J are superfluous. 


(1st line) contains even two 1 in excess, most probably the 
copyist divided it into ^ (hakar)+ (gowand). 

This dat,8tdn is the first in the section on “ partnership ” 

( hambdyih), MhD. L 17 up to 3. 8; see also above 

p. 27 note. That alone might have accounted for my supple-, 
menting, for the sake of greater elucidation, at the beginning 
of my translation the word “ conjointly ”. But at the end 
of the passage the three men are expressly designated as part-* 
nera {hambdyan). Five lines below (2, 6) there stands : ka 2 
mart pa ak c nen dpdm stanend, seepage 27, note 1. Most probably 
ini. 1st the word for “ conjointly ” (p. 4 foil.) has been omitted 
by a mistake of the copyist. 

(For the contents of the ddUstdn see under 3.) 
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Linguistic and Objective Remarks. 

1. On apam “loan, debt ”, Skr. jnam. 

The same syntactical arrangement, as above : oflattak 1 apam . 
ttanend * “ they take some money 1 or capital, as loan, as, 
debt”, is also found in MhD. 89. 11 foil. 

lea xPdetak i vahman had mihrydn apam stdt 2 , i.e. when such 
and such sum of money was taken from Mihrydn as a loan, 
— further MhD. 38. 7-9 : 

w-C W s ) fa 

t“ WN&» j o-»^ 

-*»> yy yg 9 tfjnyo 

to farrox * pa apam statan 3 i x v astak u grawakanlh i x v dstak 
andar mihrydn vidlr hanhaHt 8 w pas mihrydn x v dstak x v ahet 
had syavaS be guft hi tdk an vidlr apdd dahet 9 pat 0 xhdy ka 
dram ne viddret, i.e. When Farrox v makes out a statement re- 
garding the taking over of the debt of a capital and the deposit 
guarantee for Mihrydn*, and Mihrydn demands the capital 
back at a later date — : it is said by Syavdk : until he (M.) re- 
turns the statement, he (F.) is not bound to pay [back] the 
capital. 5 

In MhD. 2. 14 the capital is designated by a round sum : 

•} -“ip f A [j] -o-aty f y 

.% iA> 

1 xv&stak haeans generally “ object ” in the legal senBe of the word 
(WZKM. 27. 363) ; in moBt cases, however, “ money ” is understood 
under the word. 

* For the reading tian-lt, etc. along with the infinit. ttdtan see B t h 1. 
IF. 38. 11 foil. 

3 See for the reading of the termination p. 25 note * 

4 For the expression vidlr Jcartan andar see above p. 31, note 1. It 
coneerns a mortgage-deed ; see also p. 49. 

5 Of. for it Sac ha u, SyrKechtsb. 3. 169, § 6. 
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ha mart 3 x v dstak [i] 100 had mart 1 farrox v nam apam stanend 
i.e. when 3 men [conjointly] 1 2 take lip a capital of 100 [dir- 
hams] as a loan from one man named Farrox v . 

The remainder of the ddt e stdn MhD.2. 14-16, the text of which, 
it is true, requires some slight corrections, throws an interesting 
light on the conception by the Sasanian lawyers of the legal 
outcome of the partnership -agreement. The text runs further : 

is iS N0 W ) ' 
we? \ y*»V 

j tb V -> 3 4 * 6 ^j nt 

Vpy 1^351 wj -> » 

u pas farrox v pa an 15 x v dstalc had mart 1 apayi&n bavet 
farrox v zurvdn u vehormazd guft ku bahr 1 had bl i 16 
haca§ apdyihn but u an i apdrlk had apdrlk x v dst tuvan ;* i.e. 
[When 3 men . . . .take, ] and later on Farroxv 15 

becomes involved for that [sum of] money with afnother] man 
— :Farrox v , Zurvdn 7 * and Veh Ormazd* have said: He 9 can 
demand a [third] part from him who 1 6 owes him, and the 
rest from the other [partners]. 

1 The ddt e stdn stands in the chapter on part nersh i p (hambdyih), 
aee above p. 30, note 2. 

2 Ms. 

• ^ J instead of ^-*0^ ; both words (Pers. J+ J . bahr and-^ bar) are often 

confused ; see MhD. 60. 3, 5, where ^*OJ KY HO pa put b° and “ 110 

pa 2 b° are exemplified alongside each other. See also p. 51, note 4, p. 
50 note 2 f pp. 55-50 note*. The etymology of the word is doubtful ( cf . 
Hubschmann. PSt. 33); I transcribe it in conformity with the 
Pazandiat-transcription 

4 Omitted in the Ms.-jJj ( hac de and f hao apdrlk are cor- 

responding expressions. 

6 Ms. fOVrO as before ; see above p. 14, note. 

• In the Ms. there come thereafter — before the final punctuation — the 
words : fap tOMW bavet yuttar , which I oannot place. 

7 A lawyer (see MhD a. 1. 8). 

• A lawyer. 

• The creditor of F. 
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The above-named lawyers thus represent the opinion that 
the creditor of one of the co-partners is entitled to indemni- 
fy himself at the expense of the joint property of the company, 
as far as the debt contracted exceeds the amount of the share 
of the debtor in the company, in such a way that each of the . 
partners is responsible for the other partners up to the amount 
of his own share in the company. Whether that opinion was 
the generally valid one, seems to be rather doubtful, con- 
sidering the manne^ in which it is put forth. 

I draw here attention to DkM. *713. 20 (=West S. 20. 
81). That passage also concerns apam “ debt ” and fombayan 
“partners ”. And the passage deals, indeed, with the joint 
responsibility of the heirs for the debts of the testator. It 
runs : 

apar patkdri$n i apam i pitaran ha evak had hambaydn x v astuk u 
aparlk mih estand ; t.e. on the lawsuit for the debts of the 
parents, when one of the partners recognizes them and the 
others contest them. — Under partners here are meant the joint 
heirs ; thus also MhD. 59. 14. Unfortunately no decision for 
the case is given. The translation by West SBE. 37. 65 seems 
to me to be based on a total miscomprehension of the actual 
meaning of the text. 1 

In other passages containing apam stdtan the word x v dsiak 
is omitted. Thus MhD. 2. 6 foil., see p. 27, note 1 ; MhD a. 
30. 10 foil., see p. 29, and MhD. 40. 5 ff., wherewith compare 
my MiranM. 1. 16. Further MhD. 76. 13-17: 

14 ^ 

) ^ 1 * ) -viSCiM ne) *5 i 


1 West translates JV-C “ have come ’* — “ and the rest have come **■ — , 

but the word cannot be, as elsewhere, mat “ venit”, it must represent 
the opposite of xvastuk (for it Htibschmann, AGr. 161). I read it, 
referring tomyAirWb. 1181 f., under Pii., mih, and basing myself for 
the rendering of mih Istdtan by “to behave decliningly, to deny, 
to contest ” upon AI. mithyd kartum in PW. 6. 778 and Boh t ling k, 
SW. 5. 79a, b. 

* The word is here — and twice again in the same ddtgstdn, see for it 
above p. 17 with note — written with a superfluous initial 1 * 
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-^15 ^ ^t 3 *e 

& vw wpo -*i ^ ^ 

4* ^ -‘OO* ^0* 16 M0 

Wty 'ftWY J <t2i wop -wp ^ 

44“ <^" $5 tS 17 

* wei ^i^ip ?®£ i 

ka gowet ku to had mihrydn dpdm 14 stdt u mihrydn an dpdm 
pa x v e8ih 6 man ddt u pasemar gowet ku man dpdm 1 5 ne stdt 
u mihryon o to ne ddt ka dpdm stdtan pahtdk apar pasemar pa 
16 dpdm framdn dahis n ; u-§ dem en ce ka-8 guft hu-m dpdm 
ne stdt guft 17 bavet ku andar kas- e 6 ne tozMrurmand hem 
u ka tozi^nomandih pahtdk .... 1 * 3 ; i.e. when he 3 says : 

“ Thou hast taken up a debt with Mihrydn , and Mihrydn 
has given that debt unto me ”, 4 and the defendant says : 
“ I have not taken up 15 any debt, and Mihrydn has not given 
it to thee ”, 5 then, as far as the contracting of the debt is legally 
recognized, a warrant 6 is to be issued against the defendant ; and 
the reason for it is that when he said 17 : “I have not taken 
up any debt”, [thereby] it passes for, as if said : “ I have no 
liability towards anybody”, and if the liability is legally recog- 
nized, . . . . — The wanting conclusion of the passage must, 

to ail probability, have contained something to the effect of 
then the request of the plaintiff is to be recognized as suitable. 

In a particular sense dpdm means a loan on real estate 
(mortgage) and debt. That becomes evident in the first in- 
stance from the passage MhD. 31. 12 ff, (above, p. 26), where 
the sale of an object, the pawning of moveables and the mort- 
gage of real estate are opposed to each other. Likewise MhD. 
38. 7 ff. (see above p. 45), which, like the passage under dis- 


1 The concluding words of the dat^tan are wanting, the text breaks 

off unfinished at the end of the folio. 

3 See the preceding note. 

I The plaintiff {pehemar ). 

4 Transferred on me (cede d to me) ; see the following note. 

6 And M. cannot, therefore, have ceded it to thee, see note 4. 

• Namely : for the recovering of the debt. 
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eussion, treats of the drawing up (hanba&tan) of a deed (vicir) 
for a debt, as well as of a mortgage -brief. Mort gage-contracts 
have to be put in writing, at least such of the same where real 
estate ser ves as security ; they belong in the Awestan nomen- 
clature (see Bthl., MiranM. 2. 5) to the last (the sixth) and 
highest class of agreements : caiti . . . miBra . . . ? . . . 

zSva$ .... xStvo dai'Qhu.mazo, i.e. how many agree- 
ments (are there) ? . . . Six . . . The sixth is conclu- 

ded for mortgaging real estate ; V. 4. 2. 

The origin of the MPB. word apam, to which in Persian there 
corresponds not only avdm, but also fjj vdm or ^fam 
(GIrPh. 7b, 79), remains unestablished up to the present ; cf. 
Hubsckmann PSt., 19; Horn GIrPh. 7b. 20, 22 , 79 and 
Salemann, GIrPh. 7a .271, whose interpretation — hecorrelates 
the word with the Pers. yu/taw, “ to obtain ” — see, however 

Bthl. AirWb. 72, note 9 — is certainly erroneous. I am of the 
opinion that two different original forms are underlying it : 
combinations with the same final link, but with different initial 
links, and, indeed, prae verbs, namely, the prae-Iran. *d- 
idma- and *upa-iama both meaning actually “taking on 
oneself ”, see AP. dyasatd in AirWb. 1263, under 3, and H ey ne, 
DWb. 1 2 7. 102 : “ anleihen, leihend an sich nehmen”. For the 
former there would be expected MP. *didm, for the latter (in 
voluble speach) *apdm, later on awdm. 1 That is continued 
in Pers. vdm (see MiranM. 7. 41, below), whilst *diam became 
later dwdm = Pers. dvdm, through a process of equalisation with 
the synonymous word. Whether the MPB. word represented 

by was pronounced with a long or a short initial vowel, 

or, (which might be concluded from the Persian derivated forms) 
with a vacillating quantity, cannot be decided upon from the 

graphical shape of the word. The dva.m of the Pazan- 

dists is not convincing for the (exclusive) length of the initial 

vowel ; they also write dwdgl for apdklh “ assistance ” 

from *upak° t and quite regularly divdyistan for 

apdy e 8ian 2 later awdyistan 2 *= Pers. A* bdyistan ; see for it 
Bthl. WZKM. 29. 12 ff. 


1 On the initial a therein see above p. 2, under 3. 

2 Strictly speaking vp°, vw c see the preceding note. 
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2. o oelan mart o mart 1 . 

It runs literally : “ad i 1 1 o e homines ad hominem 
unum”, but its actual meaning is: “ex illis hominibus 
ad (hominem) unum”. The same kind of expression is found 
in MIiDa. 3 . 2, seep. 51, and quite a similar one — only that the 
noun occurs but once — MhD. 2. 7 : [When two men take up 
conjointly a debt . . , cf. p. 25, note 2] 

\W> J Vyj w -utj 5 [>] 

[u] desdn mart evak bahr i x v es vicaret , i.e. literally : “ [e t ] i 1 1 i 
[homines] homo un us partem suam solvit”, as much 
as to say: “[and] one of the men pays his share [of the debt]”. 
A little greater is the divergence in the passage MhDA. 4. 3 
foil. ; see p. 24 ff. 1 

3. On the Contents of the ddtestdn MhD 2 . 1 ft. 

The ddtgStan represents the following opinion : As far as a 
company has taken up a certain capital, the creditor cannot 
give the capital as a present to one of the partners in such a 
way that the others should now become his debtors, but only 
to the company, as a whole, so that each of the partners gets 
an equal part of it according to the amount of his share in the 
company 2 , which is, however, supposed to be essentially 
equal . 

That idea of sharing by all the partners in common any in- 
crease in the property of the single partner is also often en- 
countered elsewhere, although not always in such a definite 
way as in the above sentence. 

Peculiarly worded is the case decided upon in MhDA. 4. 4 foil, 
with regard to two men, who are dk 0 ntn x v es (see p. 30, note 2) 
i.e . who have some property in common, who share their pro- 
perty with each other. That Solomonian ddt e stdn is ascribed 
to the lawyer Rat Ohrmazd : 

1 The edition has after that a superfluous ) . — For the manner of 

expression : mart 2 cik 0 nen x^eg evak . . evak, literally : “homines 

duo q u i r e m communem habent u n u s . .unus,” in the sense 
of: “exhorainibuB duobus. . . u n u s“, see above p. 46-47. 

2 i~8 xval nihah.et , “quod ad eum ipsum port inet”. The 
same turn of phrase also in MhD. 11. 12 : har 3 mart pa bahrak ciydn-idn 
nihd&et, i.e. all the three men to the degree to which they participate + 
cf. also AI. ni vacate. 
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tftse)) wv* [ j ] y tn i w 

iwr* ^o j i ew i so»^'O w 5 ^ 

^eK> -j ^ #e»i i 

rat dhrmazd guft ku mart 2 [t] dk 0 nen x v e& evak x v dstak 5 vindet 
n evak Zan x v astak akouen u ian de i veh x v es, i.e. Rat Dhrmazd 
has said : Of two men with common property 5 the one gains 
some money, the other a wife : [the’n] the money is common 
property of the two, the wife [however] the property of the 
one who is the better [man] of the two. 

In another passage of the MhDA. 3. 1-6 the text is distorted. 
I read : 

sew# ) ) rHD 5 ^ 

% j til VfiJH ww* a itf3»»e> 3 -A yz 

wr* \ vhj i -oi) 

^)liw -Olj -> % -J 4 ^J 4 til 1^>oa 

wvyw it_iroWe) ry -"w tn wi“ ■£& 

hy> j {}3 »w ^ » .*. 5 

e wtWitjwWej 

mar£ 2 dk 0 nen 2 hamvindisn hand u oeSdn mart d mart 1 
x v dstak dahand n gowet k-um andar ne 3 apdyet but ke guft 
ku bahr- e d 1 6 oe i dit 6 be ne raset ; u gydk 1 angon nipist ku 
4 bahr 1 6 de dit 6 be raset u-m dngon sahet ku har 2dn pati- 

1 The edition (at the end of the line) 

2 The edition bears W©*©'* 

3 Wanting in the edition. 

4 Instead of ^* 0 ) * see p. 46, note 3. 

* For the reading of 3)^ “alter” see Bthl. IF. 38 . 48 noter 
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riin 6 pa&tdkem&n ; 5 u lea evak andar ne apdy e stan gowet oe 
i dit patiri&n o pafitakeni&n 6 nem 1 be meet ; i.e. when 
two men conjointly 2 are partners in gains 1 and to one 
of the men 2 some money is made a present of and he says : 
“ I do not 3 need it ” 3 : there have been [lawyers,] who said : 


1 i.e. have constituted themselves into an industrial company. For 
the conception vindibn, hamvindibn see the next paragraph. 

2 For the construction cf. s u p r a p. 50. 

3 i.e. he declines the gift which was obviously effected by the mode 
of expression quoted herein °m andar ne apdyet or °m ne apdyet ; see 
MhD. 17. 8f. : 

ha b apurndyak xvdstak dahand u pit gowet ku-m andar ne apayet , i.e. 
when money is bestowed on a porson under age, and the father declares : 
“ 1 do not need it ” ; — the same mode of expression is found in MhD. 
19. 9, where there stands r ku-man andar ne apdyet ; MhD. 17. 9 foil. : 

*■03^4“ i tjwt ipoaii jpeeo pi) 10 jpo *p 

-A ^ JnjH) 

ka bdS. . 10. ian i x v eb pa vindibn pdt 0 xbdy kunet u ka-c-ab x v dstak 

dahand gbwet ku-m ne apdyet . . . , i.e. when the husband . . 

makes his wife empowered to dispose of the income and [then], when 
money is bostowod on her, declares : “ I do not need it ” . . . ; — 
— further, MhD. 17. 5-7 : 

1 -j -vpw 6 ^ )^o rp 

) ftmyu 7 % *oi» W ^ooj ^ tenr-eo 

oi mjj )y»5ei oo iS foio^ ii«w«ey {{3 

ha farrox vd mihryon gowet ku 0 xvdstak i b xvibih i man raset to a ;veb u pas 
has d farroxv xvdstak 7 dahet u mihryon and-ar ne apdyostan gowet an 
x^dstak pa farroxv be ne islet, i.e. When Farroxv sayB to Mihryon : “ The 
money which comes into my property be thy own”, and then somebody 
bestows some money on Farroxv , and Mihryon declares not to need it, 
then the money does not remain in the possession of Farroxv ; — finally 
MhD. 19. 11, where andar ne apdyestan gowet is similarly * exemplified. 
—-Thus also here we find formular modes of expression, “cert a 
verba”, which have obviously playod a prominent r61e in business 
relations. 

* Ms. 03" 

** Ms. , which would be ku man instead of ku-m ; see above 
p. 50, note 1. I do not see any reason for the use of the emphatical form, 
f Repeated in the Ms. 

tt The Ms. bears farrox 1 ' after i) o. 
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There comes [then] also no part of it to the other. And in one 
place it is [furthermore] written : 4 It comes apart of it to the 
other. And it seems to me 1 2 thu3 : Both of them ought to 
have made the acceptance legally recognized ; 5 and if the 
one declares not to need it, then the other ought to make the 
acceptance legally recognized, after which 6 the half of it 
comes over to him. 

On vindiin . 

Compare for it especially MhDA. 1-4. 10. Every kind of 
income is expressed through vindihn “gain”, before all, how- 
ever, the pay for work 3 . Thus for instance MhDA. 2. 16 foil. 

S»pS 17 j 

ka mart vindihn i anhahrlk be dahet u pas anhahrlk azat kunet 
vindihn i 17 anhahrlk apdc ne awurihn , i.e. When somebody 
spends the income of his slave and liberates the slave after 
that, he has not to refund the income of the slave. The next 
dat e 8tan treats about the wife 3 , MhDA. 2. 17 f. : 


1 In view of the antithesis, the emphatical casus ohl- should be re- 
quired, that is, instead of u-?n dngon sahet, rather u man ang . 8. Most 

probably the original manuscript boro £ I — u man, with the 

seldom used regular phonetical spelling (, instead of the ideogram ^ ; 
see. for it Unvala, Konig Husrav (see p. 14, note 7), 38, § 103, note 1. 
The copyist might in that case have mistaken u man for u-m 

and put for it in the text the ideogram $ O'. It happens, however 

quite seldom that the compiler of the MhD. — Farrox v mart i Vahramdn, 
see MhD. 80. 14 — should express his own opinion. Ho generally confin os 
himself to the rdle of a mute collector. 

2 handd&ihn seems to stand in MhDA. 2. 4 in antithesis to 
it, i.e. “ savings, money saved”. 

8 Of. above p. 42, line 24. 
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#0-m W ) -uij tfisv j ire$n jwy 

ajwWj j -*)£ iC 3.1 

Jcamart vindiSni ian be daket u pas %an had Zanih kilet vindi&n 
i Z an apad aumrisn , i.e. When somebody spends the income 
of his wife and thereafter dismisses the wife from matrimony, 
he has to restore the income of the wife. In both cases earnings 
are concerned. The holder of the family-authority ( sardar i 
dutalc see p. 36) had the right both over the earnings ( vindi&n ) 
of the slave (his peculium), and of the wife, yet with the differ- 
ence that at the dismissal of the wife from under his authority, 
contrary to the case of the slave, the former was entitled to 
the restoration of her earnings spent by the husband. 

It sometimes did occur that the detainer of the right of disposal 
over the vindisn — of whatever kind it be — did forego his right 
transferring the same on a slave or a wife, making them 
pa vindisn pdt 0 x&dy, entitled to dispose over the vindisn 
The matter is treated in MhD. 17. 10 ff. ; MhDA. 1. 7, 2. 1, 3. 6 
ff. Unfortunately the text in most of the passages where 
the matter is discussed is mutilated to such an extent — partly 
also destroyed by insects — that I am not in a position to give 
any sure translation of the same. 

The MhDA. 3. 6 f. runs : 

-Me) 9-MKH) y * W <^)e) 

04) VV 7 w-C ) ipAg 

4 . . . -ew w *)) 

pa-d dastalc guft estet ku amahrlk i nem farrox v u apdrlk mihrydn 
7 x v es ka-s farrox v pa vindisn paUxidy kunet u-8 kas x v dstak 


3 I suppose such to bo the reading of the manuscript. The copyist 
or the editor who wrote first tpnyo zan bl dahet — as 

stands before — but struck it out afterwards, has obviously made a slip 
of the pen. 

2 Wanting. 

3 The letters between f and are destroyed by insects. 

4 The end, partly mutilated, is incomprehensible for me. 
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dahet . . . i.e. And it is transmitted as a teaching 1 : the 
slave who belongs half to Farrox v , the rest to Mihryon , — 2 
if Farrox v makes him entitled to dispose over his earnings and 
somebody bestows on him some money, . . The end of the 

rather extensive ddt e 8tan is incomprehensible for me. 

MhDA. 3 . 12 foil, runs : 

u*o$m m tsi w hC wmu i 

-AM] M® [j] 13 

.\ (OM^ J 1) jjj 

% but he guft ku ka-s pa vindiin pat 0 xhdy 13 hunet x v dstak 
[i] pa anhahrlk be eslet andar 6 x v atay ne barisn , i.e. And there 
were [lawyers] who have said : When he makes him 3 entitled 
to the disposal over his earnings, then the money which is in 
the possession ol 4 the slave has not to be delivered to the 
master. 

Further MhDA. 3. 13—17: 


1 I have my doubts with regard to the correctness of the wording 
given. After hdetak “ teaching ” one would expect the name of some 
lawyer ; cf. Sns. 1. 3 in SBE. 5. 243. 

2 For the case of two or more masters sharing in the possession of one 
slave there is another peculiar example in MhD. 1. 0 f. : 

joikt) j rew ^ j no j ^ne>op -y . y 

. . ifepo' ^ no ^ $S t 7 j 

martl ha-8 aneahrlk i pa 10 bahr 1 bahr dzat be kart frazand-cc i 7 hah an 
aneahrlk zayet har evak pa 10 bahr 1 bahr dzat, i.e. When a man 
has liberated the slave ono tenth * of whom is his own, then the chil- 
dren bom. of that slave are each one free to the extent of one tenth *. 
[How such a one-tenth freedom was treated within practical life, is not 
quite clear to me. Cf. also MhDA. 2. 1]. 

3 The slave. 

4 In possession of ; see for the expression MhDA. 3. 9 

foil. ; MhD. 17. 7 (above p. 52, note 3). 

* For the expression compare the passage in MhD. 54. 3 : 
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££> gg x x x fttyi 14 G^r 1 

.{pjMttVii W I 5 -W £51)00 W^N 1)0 

££ ^>0-0 Ve)^ 8 »e) 

121 )W .^•‘OO 1 16 J K* ^ 

-D15 \g)W*y 17 ^ -ftltf))" 

• • tfwso ^ iw £ -***£ 

tt apak-e& an has 1 14 cton guft XXX 3 ku ka Zan pa vindi&n 
pdt 0 x 8 ay kunet u-s 15 pas atx X X akih* go wet lion pa * xuptar 
ddrom ka xvastak apdc 6 8 08 16 raset u vahrdm guft ku man- e c 
hamgdn ddnom be ka-§ atx X X aklh apar 17 stanet har nlrmat 
i-$ had §08 apdd 0 §08 raset, i.e. And again has it also been said 
by another [author] : 14 When he makes the wife entitled 
to dispose of her property and 15 afterwards charges her 
with insubordination, I think that it is better that the money 
16 should be returned to the husband. And Vahrdm has said : 

1 The edition boars ■•O.’iS 3_S, but with 3 before the *0 crossed out. The 

above correction seems to me the most appropriate. Or does it conceal 
the mutilated name of some lawyer whose opinion is shared by Vahrdm ? 

2 In the edition there stands VOP 1 pas- e cj7w/£, which I do not 

understand. 

3 Wanting in the edition. “To consider as — ” is dastan pa. 

4 See abovo p. 31, note 3. 

tOJW) £0 0) IW-C lu )» ff 

ka gdwU ku en xvastak 3 bahr e bahr mihryon x*>£& e bavct. . . , i.e, when 

he says : “ This object shall become to the extent of one third the 
property of Mihryon, . . . ”, as well as the ddt R stdn MhDA. 33. 15 

which is remarkable also in other respects, though mutilated by several 
omissions (see below) ; I read : 

jr no f ^ no + ^|» + v* iro y > 

ipiv-f % + » Smj*o »p^o % xrw ) 

.*• j 4 » respy 
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I also am of the same opinion 1 ; for, if he convicts 2 her of 
insubordination, 17 then all the profits which [have been 
allottedl to her by the husband, return to the husband. 

Instead of vindiin , kar vindign is also encountered by which 
the idea of “ pay for work ” is expressed even more distinctly ; 
MhDA. 2 . 14 foil. 

yvm] [j]. )f&\) ^ $5 ^ i 

,\ ^5) ^ *A _tnj ^ • J or^ 6 

u ka Zan andar Zanih kar vindign i x v at x v eg 15 be. d s 68 
dahet u pas Zan had Zanih hilihet kar vindign be ne barign,i.e. 
And when the wife in the state of matrimony hands over to the 
husband her own earnings, and [when] afterwards the wife 
is dismissed from matrimony, she is not allowed to take with 
her [her] earnings. 

For the conception of hamvind ignih “industrial 
partnership ” we have before all to point out the passage already 
taken into consideration on p. 30, note 1 of thcMhDA. 1 . 2 — 0 ; 

J 00“^- J 0 ■> J > 3 _) = £!) ) 

V W«» -J 

) )?&))£ ^ w w 4 

9 

n ati-e gujt hu +1ca+pa, viclr l+pa 3 bahr e bahr d mihrydn u a pari t 6 
farroxv dahand mdtakwar farroxv dorian w+o mihrydn hampacen +1 dahian 
i.e. And another [sentence] runs : When a third part is bestowed with » 
declaration on Mihrydn and the remainder on b\xrrox*\ then Farroxv must 
have the original deed and t*o Mihrydn a copy of it should be given. [Under 
declaration a will is meant the original document going to the 
main heir, while the secondary heir has to be supplied with a copy — 

The words marked by+are intercalated by me. Instead of ^>^0* 

the edition bears •AJp'ty'J 

1 Literally : 1 also know thus. 

2 Otherwise the verb apar statan has not been encountered by me. 
The meaning, however, “ to convict of ” or else “ to catch in the act of 
— (d oprehenderej” hardly awakens any doubts. 


8 
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iS ) 5 V)** IWJMl ltfy 

j -A 

2 -W& 1)0^ 6 ))>)» -"jo »*&$)» 

lea mart 1 3 apdk 2 an 2 i pdt 0 xsdyihah i x v e§ patmdn kart Jcu-m 
to u to hamvindisn kart het 4 2 an yut yut a pale sob hamvindisn 
u Zanan evak had dit yut vindihl hand 5 u an hamvindi&mh 
Zan vartenitan ne u so8 j)dt 0 xsdy 3 u ka va "tenet vindisu ddt e sidn 
dngon 6 ciydn pcs but, i.e. When a roar 3 has made an 
agreement with his two main wives : “ Thou and thou be made 
my industrial partners ”, 4* then (each) wife separately has 
in common the profits with the husband, and the wives amongst 
themselves have separated profits ; and the wife is not entitled 
to dissolve that industrial partnership, but t lie husband is ; 
and when he dissolves the same, the right for profit is the same 
<> as it was before. See for it the following passage. 

Furthermore MhI)A. 7. 12 fell, may be quoted which treats 
of the right of dissolving the hamvindismh, which exists 
between qualified persons, i.e. men (see abo\e p. 4) : 

UKJ - w £ $W)*o uhsShjj* y 

.♦.aiw #>y ^_£)o 

ka marl 2 hamvindisn bavand hame ka evak kdmet yut vindisn 
bavand , i.e. When 2 men become hamvindisn (“ having profits 
in common”), they can at any lime, when one [of the two] 
wishes it, [again] become yulvindisn (“ having separated 

profits ”). Thus a man is always entitled to a notice with 
regard to an industrial partnership, but a woman is not (see the 
passage just dealt with), because she is by herself not legally 
capable. 

Into the domain of the above discussed (p. 50) opinions re 
garding the legal workings of a partnership- agreement do ahso 


3 The edition IW * 

3 The end of the word is destroyed. 

3 patexsay at the end of the sentence, see above p. 33, note 2. Here 
the place of the word in the sentence is somowhat strange. 
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belong the decisions directly opposite to each other in MLDa. 
17. 1&--16. The compiler of the MhP. has placed alongside these 
two decisions owing to the similarity of the cases discussed, 
without pointing out the contradictoriness of the decisions by 
adding, as elsewhere, the words but Ice guft “ there have been 
[lawyers] who said ” (see p. 10). It runs : 

^ [)] S j) ' fy 14 

15 J 1^51^ 15KJ W 0) 

£ i ^ fy 'ts TOttf i ipehe -A 

i« uwf (0 ( ) ) 41KHJ \ y \ v > 

-*ocfyiyg3 ikoihS % V -> <^o" 

ka gowet 14 ku en x v d stale tdk man u to Zindak hem i dk 0 nen 
ddrem ka evak mlret 6e i dii 15 ne ddrisn. — u ka gowet ku 1 
en x v dstak* manu to tdk Zindak hem dk 0 nen ddrem lea evak mlret 

16 a$ak- e c de i dit tdk 1 Zindak ddstan dast 0 warlhd.h, i.e. When 
he says : 14 This money shall be as long as I and thou live 
our conjoint property ” : when one [of the two] dies, the 
other is 15 not entitled to keep it.— -And when he says : “ This 
money shall I and thou, as long as we live, possess conjointly 
when one [of the two] 16 dies, the other is entitled to keep 
it as long as he lives. 


l Supplemented by me, see the preceding sentence. 
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tarsd 

31 noto 

jdu 

21 

U y ^ od n /' x - jt ci* n hi . . 

9 note 

* A 

ijpf XU 8 

21 

l x usd 

21 

*«£*•*• j & darust 

21 noto j 

\j*} z ^ li 

20 

i 

^bj ziydn 

20 t 

< 

bdyird 

38 [ 


IX. Kurdish. 


[As transcribed by 

Houtum- 

Schindler, Justi and Mann]. 

sd, shu 

. 43 

mir 

43 

m$r 9 mcra 

43 

mireh 

43 

vasnl 

38 

hdwesdrid na 

. 37 noto 

hevi 

37 noto 

y^ havou 

37 note 

^5^ hcwi 

37 note 

X. Anoient-Indian. 

°advan °advara~. . 

39 note 

dpnasvant . . 

37 

dsmd 

40 

asti 

40 

dsti tl it happens ” 

25 note 

dhruvd- 

24 note 

nava-y navi st ha- . . 

24 note 

praSndm 

40 

mithyd kartum 

47 note 

rikthd 

. 14 note 

bdsti 

40 

sapatnl- 

37, 40 

sdkdm 

4 

hra8vd-y hrasistha- 

. 24 note 
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XI. Armenian. 
abakert . . , . . , 38 

pcibt, °pabt, pastel , pabtumn 24 

XII. Greek. 

cSw 29 

elSzp, °$ztos . . ..39 note 

7 : ar eo fix i 39 

wkevi) 38 

0. Subjects. 

actionability . . . . 30 

authority (“ manus ”) . . 42, 54 

CERTA VERBA . . 17 foil., 42, .52 

note. 

charity in expiation . . 6 
co-debtors . . . . 29 

collateral wife, legal status 

of 28, 30 

company, companions . . 4, 30, 30 
note, 31 , 
44 foil., 50. 

compensation . . . . 25 

CURA, CURATOR . . . . 21, 42 

dead-pledge . , . . 26 

debts 45 foil. 

deposit on trust . . 3, 24 foil, 
deposit-guarantee . . 45 
disagreeing decisions . . 10, 1 6, 
53, 59. 

earnings . . . . . . 53 foil, 

extension of a fixed term . 22, 23 
family -authority . . 27, 29, 32 note, 
36 

force-majeure . . 6, 22 

full matrimony . . . . 29 note, 

41 foil. 

gift . . . . 26, 52, 56 

,, on the strength of 
death .. ..27 

incapacity (to fulfil a con- 
tract) . . . . . . 6 

income . # . . . . . 53 foil, 

indemnity . . . . 6 

industrial partnership, 

partners . . 30 note, 41, 52, 

58, 59 

insubordination (with re- 
gard to the holder of 
family -authority) .. 31, 

31 note, 
56, 57 

interest, rent . . 6, 25 note 


intermediary marriage . . 41 foil, 
joint property . . 30 note, 51 
lease of working power . . 9 
lease of working power of 
a horse . . . . . . 9, 42 

lease of working power of 
a slave . . . . . . 9, 42 

lease of working power of 

a wife . . . . 9, 33 foil., 42 

legal capability . . . . 4, 58 

,, recognition . . . . 53 

lotpi . . . . . . 45 fell, 

main wifo . . . . 27, 33, 35 

,, wives, two . . . . 58 

master, mistress of a fa- 
mily . . . . 35, 4^, 42 

matrimony 33 foil. v. 
main wife, collateral 
wife, full marriage, in- 
termediary marriage, 
mortgage . . . . . . 26, 48 

,, -brief . . 45 note, 49 
,, -contract . . 49 
mulct . . . . . . 6 

non-acceptance of a gift .51 
partnership -agreement . . 46 foil., 
58, 59 

peculium (of a slave) . . 54 
plaintiff and defendant . . 22, 

22 note 

polygyny . . . . . . 36 foil, 

power of disposal. . 52 noto, 54 

sequestration . . . . 27 note 

slave, legal status of . . 8, 42, 

54 

,, with several mas- 
ters . . 54, 55 note 
,, partly freed . . 54, 55 
,, savings of . . . . 31, 49 

stipulation v. verbal con- 
tract 

taking of a loan 45, 49, 50 

thing . . 4, 42 foil., 45 note, 
50 note 

transfer . . . . . . 48 

usufruct . . . . . . 41 foil, 

verbal contract . . . . 3, 5, 21 

verbal contract, the con- 
cluding formula of . . 16 foil, 
verbal contract, non-fulfil- 
ment of . . . . 6, 22 

wife, legal status of, 4, 29 foil., 
41 foil., 58, 59. 
„ actionability of . . 30 
,, loan of . . . . 41, 42 

,, and slave . . . . 42 

will, original ami copy . , 57 note 




OBITUARIES. 

The Institute regrets the loss of its two esteemed members, 
Revd. Fr Dr. R Zimmermann, S.J., Ph.D., and Mr. 8. K, 
Hodivala, B.A., for whom the Executive Committee has, at its 
sittings of 26th March 1931 and 30th June 1931 respectively, 
passed the following resolutions: — 

“The Executive Committee of the K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute express their deep sense of grief at the sad demise 
of their colleague, Revd. Fr. Dr. R. Zimmermann, S.J., Ph.D., 
which took place at Feldkirch (Austria) on 8th February 1931 
at the age of 56 years. Fr. Zimmermann was invited to join 
the Executive Committee from 1st August 1925, and, since 
then, he evinced great interest in the work of the Institute, 
which culminated in a series of Government Fellowship 
Lectures, he delivered in the year 1929, as the Government 
scholar of this Institute. The Executive Committee put on 
record their appreciation of his deep scholarship in the field 
of Oriental studies in general and specially in Sanskrit. Fr. 
Zimmermann’s genial disposition and unostentatious fervour 
for the advancement of Oriental lore won for him a deep 
esteem in the hearts of his colleagues and pupils alike, and 
his passing away will be long felt as a great loss in the sphere 
of Oriental scholarship.” 


“ The Executive Committee of the K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute record their deep sense of sorrow at the untimely 
death of their Joint Honorary Secretary, Mr. Shapur ji Kavas- 
ji Hodivala, B.A., who died on 13th June 1931 at the age of 61 
years. Mr. Hodivala was invited to join the Executive Com- 
mittee on the 17th January 1922 and, since then, he took an 
active interest in the well-being of the Institute. As Govern- 
ment Research scholar for the year 1923, he had delivered a 
series of six learned lectures on the Indo-Iranian Religion, 
which were greatly appreciated by Sanskrit and Avestan 
scholars alike. He was appointed a Joint Honorary Secretary 
of the Institute in April 1930. The Executive Committee 
place on record their appreciation of the valuable services 
rendered by the deceased to the cause of Sanskrit and 
Avestan Scholarship in general and to this Institute in 
particular, and express their regret that his premature death 
has caused the heavy loss of an unostentatious and industrious 
scholar of great calibre.” 
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A FEW NOTES ON AN OLD MANUSCRIPT OF 
THE PERSIAN VlRAF-NAME H, RECENTLY 
PRESENTED TO THE CAMA INSTITUTE. 

By I)r. Sib Jivan.tl Jam shed, ti Modi, 

An anonymous friend of the K. R. Cama Oriental 

Institute has kindly presented recently 
Introduction. , . „ ■ . 

to the Institute a precious manuscript 

of the Persian Ardai Viraf-nameh in verse. I had the 

pleasure of exhibiting this manuscript at a gathering on 

the occasion of the Centenary 1 of the Bombay Branch, 

Royal Asiatic Society, when I read before it, on 17th 

January 1905, my paper, entitled “ A Glimpse into the 

Work of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 

during the last 100 years from a Parsec point of view. 

At that time, it was kindly lent to me for being exhibited 

by its then owner Mr, Rustamji Dosabhoy Sethna 

(Macfarlane). 2 Since then, it has changed hands The 

best thanks of the Institute are due to the anonymous 

donor who has now kindly presented it. He is said to have 

purchased it for Rs. 300. I propose giving here a few 

notes on the early part of this precious manuscript. 

The manuscript bears the following colophon at the 
end, on folio marked 58 in Gujarati : 

.U j 

j\ ,U>U. j! cM ; 

1 The Society wan founded in November 1804. 

g Both, 29th December 1831 : died, 27th October 1900. 
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Ut SJj*. # ^3 ff* A i £!,* 

U>\£ J>\ ^ j\yf J> Jt 4 >t^ 

<S j* cj \ ^>*f J*4a A**aS wil J m 3 (^ 

f >U5* {j> m j\ • ^ ^ 4-A*5^ L)i^ 


alj O^Ji 3i^ 

*Ij Ju5" ^ jJ-\* U \j & 
iA?L*o \ { j+£ m l\»Ij2> & li* ^*l*A> fj* A<**L*» 

^»Ljy^ iSj^ — ^h£*> j wXjL* IjJL* aI£**> 

tfl zSc^j 3 oiU J> lilai* 

4S\c* i/\^===*J *j 3Jj?. 

We see from this colophon that the manuscript was 
written on roz Asm An mAh KhordAd, 997 Yazdezardi (1628 
A.C.). So, it is more than three hundred years old. 
The scribe is Burzo Kamdin, the well-known compiler 
of the Riv Ay at, known, by his name, as Burzo Kamdin ’s 
RivAyat. It was written in Naosari. 

The manuscript is precious for several reasons:— 

(1) It is a beautiful manuscript written with a very 

7 

Value of the clear hand. It is in size 8 * 5''. It 

Manuscript. ^ 

has 17 couplets to a page. 


1 Ghariq — drowned, cf. Gujarati 

% With (a prayer easing) al hamd, U %9 * Praise be to God/ 
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*{2) It is an old manuscript written more than 300 
years ago. 

(3) It was written by the well-known scribe Burzo 
Kamdin, whose Riv&yats,— a Collective Riv&yat and a 
Classified Riv&yat— are known to us. 1 

(4) Its value is enhanced by 57 beautiful illustra- 
tions, illustrating the rewards and punishments in Heaven 
end Hell. The illustrations are described in brief in red 
ink crosswise on the margins The paper of that part 
of the pages which contains the illustrations has begun 
to crack and so here and there the paintings have lost 
some parts. 

We note one peculiarity in this beautiful copy. When 
the scribe wanted to reject a couplet as itself faulty, or 
faultily written, he simply placed two small marks like 
these 1 1 over the couplet. For example 
Couplet 7 folio la. 

,, b ,, 4a. 

Some of the paintings draw our special attention. Burzo 

Kamdin, the scribe, seems to have left it to 

Paintings* 

a Mahomedan or Hindu artist of the time, 
a$ to how to design and paint the illustrations. Probably 
this was left to a Mahomedan artist. This appears from the 
very" first painting. 

The very first painting, which draws our attention 

for the above reason, is described in 
The first painting. red ink in the margin as 

U., The Recital of the Patet 2 (Repentance prayer) by 
Ardai Viraf with six other priests in the Court (dar-g&h) 

1 Vide my Introduction to the Edition of the Riv&y&t? of 
Darab Hormazy&r by the late Ervad Manockji R Unwalla. f 

2 AV. and 
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<*J Atash Varh&rkm (Atash Behram). This painting pre- 
sents several features for consideration: — 

(а) The building, with three domes at the top, is 
not at ail like our modern Indian Fire-temple. 

(б) The Fire-vase is not at all like the Fire-vases of 
our Fire-temple. 

(c) The trousers and dress are more like those of the 
Mahomedans than those of the Parsees. 

There is no uniformity of dress among the seven 

(d) Ureas priests, who say their patet before the 

sacred fire, like that which one may 
expect from what he sees in a Bombay gathering of priests, 
who are all uniformly dressed in white Jama-pichodi, 1 
i.e., a kind of loose dress with a girdle or band round the 
waist. It is only one priest standing before the Fire, who 
is dressed in white. 2 Perhaps the artist may be a MaKo- 
medan, fresh arrived from Persia, and he had before his 
eyes the picture of a Parsi priest in Persia. The ends 
of the pichodi aslo are left hanging in the painting and 
not put into the fold as seen here. 


1 J&m& is Pers. = robe, gown. Pichodi (girdle) 

may be from Pers. jJup* = to twist (round), or from Gujarati 
fqfcft =r to hang upon, 

2 Probably, the artist may have been a Mahomedan from Persia. 
I bad the pleasure of attending, in Persia, more than one gathering, 
where Zoroastrian priests assembled for prayers. They all .were dressed, 
variously. The colour of their gownB and their head-dresses differed# 
When I inquired of the priest, who attended upon the fire of the new 
Fire-temple at Tehran, why he did not put on white gown and dress, 
he said that that was not considered proper in a Mahomedan country 
like Persia where he had to move among Mahomedans. However* 
he was corrected by Arbab Kaikhnsra, who had kindly accompanied 
me, saying, that those times were gone, and that now, in the time of 
H. E. Kiaa Khan (he had not become the Shah as yet in November 
1925), they had the liberty of putting on any dress thqyliked. ^ 
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In modern practice, when priests assemble round 
a fire to say their Atash Ny&ish, one 

wWi the Sacred of them > the Atar-vakhshi, who stands 
Fire. • before the Fire-vase, touches the vase 

with a chamach , 1 i.e., ladle, at the time 
of reciting particular portions of the Ny&ish. This indi- 
cates a kind of spiritual association with the sacred fire. 
The priests, who stand immediately next to him create a 
contact with him, either by touching his body with 
their hands, or by holding the skirt of his J&m& (<~V = the 
upper loose garb). Then, those, who are next to them, do 
the same. Thus, the members of the whole congregation 
come into physical contact with one another, and, through 
this contact, with the sacred fire. We see this custom of the 
ritual illustrated in this first painting, wherein a part of 
the skirt of the upper dress of the priest who stands imme- 
diately before the first is connected with a part of the 
dress of another priest standing behind him. 

The second paint- The second painting is thus noted 

wig. The seven 

sisters of Virgf. in the margin : — 

^ J(f jj* j j>>\ !/>• £*** 

^J.S iS^j^ JT- 3 ' okf 3 
i.e,,’ The coming of the seven sisters of Ardai Viraf to 
the Court of King Ardeshir, crying and weeping for 
Ardai Yiraf. 

Their, features point them to be more Mogul girl* 
than Persian girls. 

• There is one thing particular in the above heading 
and even in the text. 'Hie seven women are all along 
spoken of as sisters (Slj*), and not as wives also, as 
implied from the use of the word nislman (jtuo) * n the 
1 Pen. chamcheh, a spoon, a ladle, 
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Pahlavi Viraf-nameh. This omission tends to show, that 
in th$ original Pahlavi also, the word nishman was not 
.jncant in the literal sense and signification of the word 
‘wife*. What seems to be meant in the Vifraf-mamfeh wass, 
that the seven sisters looked to him, both as brother and hus- 
band,, for maintenance, support and relationship. We know 
that there was an old distom among some ancient nations, 
that, for the security of the throne, and to avoid any differ- 
ences and jealousies, the male successors to the throne 
were married nominally to the sisters, and the female 
successors to their brothers. For example, we find this 
custom in Egypt. Cieo^atra, the queen of Egypt, mar- 
ried her brother, a young child. It was with this view 
of security, that conquerors often married the daughters 
of the kings whom they conquered, e.g Alexander married 
Roxana, the daughter of Darius. 

The third painting presents the picture of a cup of 

The third paint- wine tllat 1S being presented to Ardai 
ing. Vir&f with a Viraf. The Pahlavi text speaks of the 

cup of wine. drink as mang which is Persian 

“rhubarb, the henbane plant” 1 which is known among us as 

Dr. Haug thus explains the word': “ A narcotic, henbane 
(Hyoscyamusniger) h he seed of which, imported from Cabul, 
or Persia, is sold in Bombay as KhorasanV Ywani (see-Dal- 
zell and Gilson’s Supplement to the Bombay Flora, 1861, 
page 62), Pers. . Haug, while quoting Dastur Hoshupg 
Jamasp, thus refers to this matter in the Introduction: — 
“After all preparations for the great journey,' had been 
made by washing his hands, putting on new Clothes, fete., 
Vital drank' three cups filled with a narcotic called mang 
(bahga in Zend), and fell asleep on the carpet on wfrichhe 

1 Steingass's Persian Dictionary. 

.2, liotfram's Englieh-Gnjarati Dictionary, 

3 Glossary of Ardai Viraf, page 2S/0, 
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^ras sitting. Dastur Hoshangji makes the following 
remarks on this drought : 4 The administrators of these doses 
of mang mixed up with wine, causing a supernatural 
sleep of seven days’ duration, reminds one of the custom 
of Dhatturas , or stramonium eating in India, which is 
well known in this Cuuntry, particularly in Gujarat. It is 
believed then that when on week-day, particularly on 
Saturday which is sacred to Hanuman, a few seeds of 
Dhattura are given to a child about seven years of age (it 
being then considered innocent), he or also she will, if 
asked, prophesy all future events through its effect 
and ‘will even prescribe remedies for any difficulty”. 1 
Haug then quotes Hoshangji, who refers to a miracle of 
Zoroaster giving consecrated wine to King Gustasp, where- 
by Gustasp fell asleep for three days and saw the vision 
of his own paradise. 2 This matter of giving the mang 
for drink to Ardai Viraf is referred to four times in the 
Viraf-nameh (Chapter I, 38; 11,93, 29 and 31). In the 
passage of the first reference, it is spoken of alone and 
Viraf speaks of it as “undesirable mang ” (akameh-humand 
mang). In the other three references, the administering of 
the mang is spoken of as accompanied with as 
This as is Semitic for Pazend "trf ma6 (Per. <^*), “ wine”. 

Now in this Persian Viraf-nameh, we find no men- 
tion of mang or any narcotic. We find simply wine (mae 
and bad ah # ^), Again the wine is said to have been 
consecrated ^ fh- Jj| j 3 Again, the wine was 
drunk three times ; at first, with the idea of good 
thought's, then with that of good words and, lastly, 
with that of good deeds. So, I beg to suggest, that the 
word mang is not the Indian mang 9 but a Persian plant. 
Possibly, the word may have been miswritten for mae, wine. 

~ 1 Hosha»gji ; s and Haug's Vlrfif.Dfimeb, introduction, p. LX, 

2 Ibid. 3 See Arda VirAf-n£meh by Dastur Kaikhusru 

paatur J am asp ji Jamasp Asa, p. 3, last Hoe, 
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The picture (f. 6a), wherein, no sooner Ardai Vifaf 

. awoke from the trance, the six Dasturs 

the Presentation who observed a watch over him, present 

of-Food after the food before him, and all that is said 
Trance. 

in the text — both Pahlavi and Per- 
sian— -show the importance attached to food and to physi- 
cal comforts. No sooner ‘does Viraf awake, before giving an 
aceount of his vision, he wants food, feeling hungry for 
having remained hungry for full seven days. During the 
state of trance also, there continued to be wastage which 
required reparation, Jn Zoroastrian writings, the health 
of body is first thought of and then that of mind. 

The picture of the Kerd&r or good life of a pious soul, 
The picture of * n tovm of a maiden, draws our spe- 
the^Kerdar of the cial attention. The maiden is stark 
naked, though the departed soul of the 
person approaching her is clad, as it were, in full 
apparel. This picture, and what is said of that maiden in 
the text, is as it were, a fitting commentary upon, the 
general view associated with the preparations of a si&v or 
a suit, of clothes, consecrated on the third night after 
death and on other subsequent occasions. The original 
idea is that of the presentation of food and clothing and 
utensils to the poor and the needy, as charity, in honour of 
the dead. The siav is very properly spoken of in our later 
books as Jcwneh-i Ashodad , i.e, f the clothing to be presented 
in charity to the righteous. That original idea is lost sight 
of, and people associate the custom with a mistaken belief 
that the suit of clothes is necessary for the departed soul, 
which, in this painting, is represented to be naked. 

This picture presents to us the balance in which the 

The, picture of Weighed ^ the P residin « 

Judgment, judge Meher, who carefully looks at the 

balance. The person standing behind 
is Kashna, holding a pen in one hand and paper in the 
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otfrer to register the exact weight of deeds. Then, the pic- 
tore of a young man, sitting with his finger before his face, 
draws our special attention. It is like that which we see 
in some of our Iranian sculptures. 1 

The picture of Viraf ’s appearance befoie God is inte- 

„ resting. God is invisible, so the artist 

The Seat of God, , ... ... 

has represented merely lus empty throne. 

The Heavens or Paradises are said to be three, each ris- 
ing in grade. They are the paradises (1) of 
the\hree Heavens! the star-track, (2) the moor -track, and 
(3) the sun-traek ( Seter-payeh , Mah-payeh 
and Khorshed-payeh). They are represented by pictures 
of stars, the moon and the sun. The stars, though they are 
the most-heavenly, i.e., situated in the highest heaven, higher 
than the moon and the sun, are in ordinary appearance 
smaller and less brilliant than the moon, which, in its turn, 
is less brilliant than the sun. So, the grades of heaven, as re- 
presented by these heavenly bodies, are in the order of their 
visible brilliance and, not of their distance from the earth. 

The picture on folio 28 is that of two sons on whose 
The picture of death there was too much of lamentation 
the much lament- by the survivors. The picture is distress- 
ed souls. i n g. rpjje picture sets us athinking, that 

why should the souls of those, after whom there was too 
much of lamentation, be thrown in such a distress, through 
the fault of the survivors who lamented much after them. 
I think, that this may be explained by what is said in 
the Vendidad, There, it is said, that there may be more 
mourning and lamentation for the wicked than for the 
virtuous. This may seem strange and paradoxical because 


1 V%dt my paper on “ Some Prayer-gestures of the Babylonians 
And Assyrians. Their parallels among the ancient Iranians and modern 
Bargees’’ {Jour. B.B.R.A.S., Vol. of 1920. Vide my Asiatic Papers, 
Part III, p. 188-89. Vide my paper on “ Tibetan Salutations ” in the 
Sir J. J. Z. Madressa Jubilee Volume edited by me. 
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it is the loss of the virtuous that should be felt more 
than that of the wicked. But, the idea at the bottom seems 
to be that those, who had led an honest virtuous life, have 
all gone to the happy abode of the blissful ; so, there must 
be no sorrow, no regret, no mourning, for their death. 
But, in the case of those who had led a bad life in this 
world, the surviving relatives and friends have reason to 
be sorry that they would be punished in the next world. 
So, the amount of grief for the dead should be in a 
proportion, inverse to the amount of their virtues. The 
more the dead were virtuous, the less the fear of their being 


punished, and so tire less the grief. 

As said by me in my Introduction to the late Ervad 


The scribe, Barzo 
Kamdin. 


Manockji Eustamji Unwala’s edition of 
Darab Hormazdyar’s Riv&yat (pp. 45), 
there are two kinds of Riv&yats — the 


Collective Riv&yats and the Classified Riv&yats. Barzo 
Kamdin was a scribe who wrote both these kinds of 
Riv&yats. I have described in my above Introduction 
(pp. 5-13) his Collective RivAyats at some length It has 
three colophons which give dates as follows • 

1. Roz 29-3-1006 (41-1637 A. D.) 

2. „ 145-1006 (18-2-1637 A.D.) 

3. „ 22-10-1006 (26-6-1637 A.D.) 

A rare manuscript of this kind of his Collective 
Riv&yats belongs to Ervad M&hy&r Nowroji Kutar. It is 
a volume 7i x 5 x 1 inches in size and has 311 folios with 
folios 41-209 missing. 

I will collect here a few dates about the life and work 
of the scrib8 Barzo Kamdin 

14th October 1626 . His name mentioned in the 

(Roz 4, Mdh 1, Riv&yat of Bahman Aspan- 

Kadmi 996.) dyar. 

13th August 1627 ... His name found in a letter 

(JSqz 9, Mdh 11, brought to India from Par- 

fa dmi 996.) sia by Bahman Aspandyar, 



VlBAF-NAMEH 

5th January 1628 . . Wrote the manuscript ofArdai 

(Roz 27, Mah 3, 997 A .Y.) V irgf-n&meh in Persian. 

1630 ... Date of his Collective Rivftyat. 

4th January 1637 ... The date of the first colophon 

{Roz 29, Mah 3, 1006.) of his Collective Riv&yat Ms. 

belonging to Ervad M&hiy&r 
Kufar. 

18th February 1637 . . . Date of the second colophon 

{Roz 14, Mah 5, 1006.) of the above. 

26th July 1637 ... Date of the third colophon of 

{Roz 22, Mah 11, 1006.) the above. 

23rd November 1649 ... A letter addressed to him by 

{Roz 20, Mah 2, the Dasturs of Persia and 

Kadmi 1019.) sent through Rustam Jandal. 

19th July 1670 ... He is addressed first in the 

{Roz 23, Mah 10, Riv&yat from Persia brought 

Kadmi 1039.) by Rustom Khorshed As- 

pandyar. 

1671 ... Death. 

Barzo Kamdiu’s His Collective RivAyat has three 
Colophons, colophons. The first runs as follows 

<„r* ^ j* *>. 

till* jl Ol^awT* f 

•la J uL m J ci AltijS y jjjWgSj l> 

. ‘ j\ j* ^ X* 

Translation : — Writer of these writings, I, servant of 
the good Mazdayaonta religion, Dastur Barzo, son of 
Qav&mu-d-din, son of Eaikdbad, son of Hormazy&r, sar- 
name d San j An A; a worshipper of the Atash-Behr&m, inhabit- 
ant of the town of Naosari included in the cities of 
Gujarat in the country of Hindustan, containing many 
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noble buildings. Written on roz Mahresfand, mah 
Khordad, year 1006 of Emperor Yazdagar Shehryar. 

Barzo Kamdin gives his own pedigree in his own 

Barzo Kamdin’s hand in his above Collective Riv&yat. It 
Tedigree. runs as follows 

Barzo — Kamdin — Kaikobad — Jlormazy &r. 

In two of his colophons of this Riv&yat he speaks of 
himself as Dastur and in third or the last as Herbadzadeh. 

From the pedigree given here and from the pedigree 
of his grand nephew, Darab Hormazy&r and other rela- 
tives, a table can well be prepared. 1 I give below a table 
of his pedigree connecting him with Darab Hormazy&r 
and other distinguished relatives. 

Ram (oue of the three priests who carried the sacred Eire of 
| Iran Sh&h after 3 the sack of Ranjan to Naosari). 

Narsang 

I 

Kama 

I 

Padam 

Hamajyar (his name appears in a document of 1513 A. I). Par**e 
| Prakash I, p. 8.) 

Kaikobad (his name appears in Kaus M&hy&r’s Rivavat of 1601. 
i Ibid. p. 839). 


'Kamdin (Bahman Aspandyar’s RivAyat Bahman Kkji 

J of 1626, Ibid. p.H). 

Ftamari Burjo 

I 

Hormu*y&r 

Darab 

1 I give it here as given in my book “ Dastur Bahman Kaikobad 
and the Kisaeh-i Sanjan page 7. 

2 Vide Prof. S. H. Hodiwala’s rticle Jadi Ran a and the 
Kittleh4-Sanjan. ,, Journal of the B, B. Royal Asiatic Society. 
Voh XXIIl,pp. 349-37 0. 



ON WINE AND FEASTS IN THE IRANIAN 
NATIONAL EPIC 

FROM THE RUSSIAN OF 
F. ROSENBERG 

t 

translated by 
L. Bogdanov. 

In fairy-tales, legends and popular epics, wine and' 
intoxicating beverages in general occupy, as we know, a 
very prominent place. All works of that kind of popular 
creative mind are, without any doubt, reflections of the 
life and lore of a given people independently of the faet 
whether their recension belongs to an anonymous collective 1 
or, as is the case with the Persian national epic, to an 
individual historical personality. The prominent rdle of 
wine in the life of nations is not an accidental pheno- 
menon ; it is not a symptom of the licentiousness or of the 
depravation of a certain people, but a phenomenon, the 
explanation of which should be sought in the domain of 
human psychology in general. There were not, there are 
not and there cannot be such physical, climatical, economi- 
cal or political conditions which could have answered the 
idea’s of a life of perfection for which, consciously or un- 
consciously, every man, every people, who are not merely 
vegetating but are living a real life, are yearning. The 
combination of means and ways chosen by a certain people, 
according to their natural qualities and abilities, in order 
to attain superior forms of life, represents something which 
we call its culture. But these ways are full of obstacles 

1 The theory of the so-called “collective creation” has been 
abandoned by modern investigators, v. Oldenburg, Journal of 
the Russian Ministry of Public Instruction, new series LXIV (1118, 
No. 8), section 2, p. 303- 
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and disappointments, and therefore one needs to be abstract- 
ed from the realities of life, to be encouraged to indulge 
in illusions, to forget oneself. The most accessible and the 
least harmful of the multiform expedients for the satisfac- 
tion of that yearning was discovered by mankind, when 
still at the dawn of its conscious life, in the action of in- 
toxicating beverages. Those beverages served in the form 
of soma ( haoma ), nectar, mead, wine, etc., among the 
peoples who are responsible for the creation of our culture, 
^specially among those belonging to the Indo-European 
group, as a means to attain physical and mental strength 1 , 
health, longevity, nay even immortality and union with 
the divinity. In India /ire and soma were considered 
as the greatest gifts of the gods to mankind and, vice versa , 
the most becoming of offerings from men to the gods. The 
meaning of wine, both in its real and symbolical sense, is 
well known in most of heathen religions, more especially 
in mysteries, as well as in the Judaio-Cliristian cult and in 
Muslim esoterism. Coming into existence, according to 
popular traditions, simultaneously with the first manifesta- 
tions of civilisation (Dionysus-Bacchus ; Noah ; Hushang) 
the use of stimulating or benumbing drugs favourable to 
illusions accompanies peoples all along the stages of their 
further cultural development 2 . Yet, the dreams of a hap- 

1 2itou xai olvoio to yap pevoc; ecru xai dtaa] (Iliad, ix 
706; XIX, 161). The expression aqua vitae— eau de vie, which has 
since received a profane eense, has a deep spiritual meaning. 

2 Regarding the antiquity of the art of making wine and the 
use of intoxicating beverages, cf„ for instance, Hehn, Kultur- 
pflanzen und Hausthiere (Berlin, 1870), pp. 21 foil.; O. Schrader, 
Spraohyetgleichung und Urgeschichte (Jena, 1883), pp. 376 foil. On 
their importance in religious ceremonies, we shall confine ourselves to 
pointing out, from the very extensive literature on the subject, 
merely: S 6 derblom, La vie future d’apr&s le Mazd6isme 
IXXtu. du MfcfcSe Guimet, Bibl. d’Etudes IX, Paris 1901), more parti. 
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pier life on earth do not materialize, the ideal remains 

inaccessible and, owing to its inaccessibility, assumes a dim 

outline of a golden age, of a life after death, of pantheons, 

inhabited by anthropomorphic gods. But the idea of 

such blissful life is connected in the conception of mankind 

to such a degree with intoxicating beverages, that even 

.there one cannot do without wine. In Hesiod mehoffhfe 

♦ 

golden age pass their leisures invariably in merry feasts, 
even the inhabitants of the Muslim paradise are enjoy- 
ing the liquor 1 , prohibited during their terrestrial life, aftd 
even the immortal gods themselves are luxuriously feasting 
and drinking assiduously. 

In their ways of inventing drugs for the satisfaction 
of their instincts peoples are quite ingenious. It should 
seem that the whole gamut would have been passed begin- 
ning with the “golden” mead or the fragrant “juice of 
the vine” and ending with “ fire-water ” or a second 
infusion of the intoxicant already used as practised in the 
far North-East ; but a long string of succedanea of the 
newest formation came to prove that a great many possibi* 

colarly pp. 330 foil.; Ed. Meyer, Gesch. des Altert. I, 2 (2nd 
edition, 1909), more especially pp. 810 foil, and 826 foil.; Zimmern, 
Lebensbrot u. Lebenswasser (Archiv f. Religionswiss. II), pp. 172 foil,? 
more especially, T i a n d e r, Ceremonial intoxication and the oldest 
alcoholic beverage known to mankind (Journal of the Russian Ministry 
of Public Instruction, new series XVIII, [1908, 12], sect. 2, pp. 203- 
267). 

1 Griinbaum (Neue Beitr. z. semit. Sagenkunde, Leiden 
1893, p. 64) ‘quotes from Tabari and Ibn*al-Athlr a legend, 
according to which Eve, before inducing Adam to eat of the forbid- 
den fruit, gives him wine to drink. The above-mentioned Arab 
authors repudiate that theory on the authority of the XXXVII 
chapter of the Qur’an, where it is mentioned in verse 46 that the 

wine of paradise is “a liquid which causes no headache, from 

which one does not get drunk’*. According to the Midraskim (G r tin* 
b a u xn, ibid*) the forbidden fruit was nothing but the grape. 
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Ktiec Hare still remained latent in this domain. 

The individual and social organisms of different 
peoples are, without any doubt, influenced, besides climatic 
political and other conditions, by the kind and quantities 
of beverages used or abused of 1 ; more than that, these 
beverages must be considered as one of the indicators of 
the cultural level of a certain people. The feasts of the 
Greeks of Homer are quite unlike the wild revels of 
Northern peoples, far different from the chaste knights 
of King Arthur's table are the heroes of the circle of 
yiadimir, the Red Sun, and how different, in spite of 
their indubitable relation, are the Persian— Rustam and 
the Russian Ilya Murometz. 


The extremely ancient epic material of the Persian^ 
popular traditions was collected under the Sasanian 
dynasty (226-651 A.D.) in the “Book of the Lords ” 
the " Khvatay Namak ” composed in Pahlavi, i.e. in 
Middle-Persian language. Translated in the middle of 
the 8th' century into Arabic, these traditions came 
flown to us, besides many abstracts in Arabic authors, 
a » one of the most brilliant national epics of all 
times and peoples, namely in the Modern-Persian 
“Book of Kings" the “ Shahnama Its author, Abul 
Qasim Firdawsi completed his gigantic work, comprising 
about 60,000 rhymed distiehs, in 1010 A.D. The epic 
embraces all the history of the Persian people from the 
most ancient mythical period up to the Arab invasion, 
the resulting fall of the Sasanian dynasty and the death of 

1 That is what ought to be taken into consideration in our 
country instead of trying to imitate the experiment of the emperor 
Domitianus (Svetonius, Domit. VII). We deemed it worth 
while to mention the above-quoted truths as against the ignorant and 
hypocritical ravings of the modem prohibitionists. 
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its last representative Yazdigird III (651 A.D.). 

By the special investigators of the “ Shahnama” it 
is established as a fact that Firdawsi was extremely 
scrupulous as regards the material which reached him, 
preferring to put side by side two different versions of 
the same episode rather than make alterations in them or 
unify them for the sake of literary arrangement . 1 

As regards feasts and table-customs, the so often 
encountered descriptions of which are of an astonishing 
similarity, whether they refer to the mythical antiquity 
of the time of Hushang and Far i dun or to the fully 
historical period of the later Sasanids, which can be 
considered as an epoch comparatively close to the time 
of Firdawsi himself, one has to suppose that our poet 
strictly followed in that respect himself those laudable 
practices, or else,— and that is more probable,— he completed 
deficiencies in the details of his sources in the spirit of hi* 
time which must have been, it would seem, taking into 
consideration the general stability of customs in the 
East, very much akin to the manners of the Sasanian 
period, but hardly could have entirely corresponded to 
the customs of the more ancient times. 

But not only the mythical Faridun and the Sasanid 
Xhosrow Parviz are feasting in the “ Shahnama” almost in 
a similar way, but also the feasts of the kings of Turin, 
of the Khaqan of China, of the Qaysar of Bum (Byzantium) 
or of the queen of Andalusia little differ one from the 
other. It is sometimes impossible not to be amazed both 
by the confused ideas regarding foreign peoples and by 
the anachronisms which abound in the “ Shahnama”, 
although, certainly, one must not demand from a Persian of 

1 See, for instance, M o h 1, Le Livre dea Rois, trad, (th* 
email edition), vol. I, Preface p. LV; vol. VI, p. V; NOldeka, 
^Qrondriss d. iran. Phil., II, pp. 168 foU. 
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the 10th century, even be he a learned man, any historical 
or ethnographical accuracy. To Firdawsi and his contem- 
poraries, Philip and Alexander of Macedonia, for instance, 
are Byzantine Christian emperors like the Emperor Mauri- 
cius and Heraelius. The traditional enemies of the Ira- 
nians— the Turaniansi are, in Firdawsi ? s idea, real Turks 
and their mythical king Afrasiyab speaks Turkish 2 . Anci- 
ent kings say their prayers in the temples of Jire and 
“ worship the Zend- A vesta' ,:{ Jong before the advent of 
Zoroaster. It is astonishing at first view to hear from 
the lips of Isfandiyar, a contemporary of Zoroaster and 
the chief propagandist of his law, a mention of an -idol- 
worshipping shaman. It does, of course, not refer to 
shamans in our sense of the word, but to Buddhists inhabi- 
ting countries contiguous with Persia 4 . Doubtful seems 

1 cf. Ed. Meyer, Geseh. d. Altertums 1, 2 (2nd edit.), pp. 

814 ff. 

2 1388, 2261 : ^ y? . — In our quotations 

the double figures divided by a comma refer to the page and the 
verse of the Persian text of the Shahnuma in Hie V u 11 e r s - L a n- 
d a u e r edition ; the figures preceded by the letter C. refer to the page 
of Turnor-Maean’s Calcutta edition, without any particular 
mention of the verso discussed. 

3 As, for instance, 1385, 2222 foil. 

4 1450, 95 : J J pi* 

in Arabic is a common term of Firdawsi ’s 

time to denote a Buddhist (Hamza I sf ., B i r u n I, M a s ‘ u d I, 
EudakI, Min u chib r I etc.), cf Eapuvouoi (Porphyry, 
Origen), SaQftavai (C 1 i m. of Alexandria). The diction* 

aries under the word give the meaning — idol -worshipper 

(but < Buddhap Mohl (small edition IV, 230), however, translates 
unreservedly “ comme le Schamane adore ses idoles *\ The disputable 
question regarding the connection between the word from which our 
modem term shaman is derived and the Persian (Sanskr. gramcma 
a» bhiksu , t.e. a Buddhist or Jain monk, a beggar, an ascetic) waa 
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also the custom attributed to Greek envoys of abstracting 
valuable goblets after drinking the wine served in them. 

considered, thanks to the preposterous Banzarov supported by 
Schott, as solved negatively with regard to the so-called ** French”, 
i.e. Indo-Iranian, theory, and in favour of the Tungusic origin of our 
word. Prof. P e 1 1 1 o t (JAs. XI ser. t. 1 [1013] pp. 466 foil.), how- 
ever, considers it to remain still an open question and shows that the 
question as to the origin and the history of the Tungusic word has not 

• V 

yet been solved. The Ju-chen word chan-man ( = saman) meaning** a 
witch”, discovered bv him in a Chinese text, belongs to the bogin- 
ning of the XTI century A.D. In the absence of any concrete connect- 
ing link, it seems hardly probable that the Tunguses should have 
borrowed from the far-away Indo-Iran one of their si ^cial cult-terms 
(amongst Turks qam t amongst Mongols bogd » although the word 
saman is also encountered) ; not more probable is, naturally, also the 
idea of a casual consonance of two words which have nothing in 
common, although their meaning, if not identical, happens to be very 
much the same. 

The discoveries of the three last decades were apt to dispel to a 
considerable degree the darkness pervading the domain of cultural 
inter-relations of the peoples who inhabited Central Asia in ancient 
times. The materials found by Sir A. S t e i n, P. Pelliot, the 
collections of German and Russian expeditions, and in particular the 
investigations pursued by F. W. K. M ii 1 1 e r, R. G a u t h i o t and 
C. Salemann of the Russian Academy of Sciences, brought to 
life again the tongue of an Iranian people, the very name of which 
has been lost for many centuries, and which is nowadays conditionally 
called Soghdian, That people once exercised a tremendous civilizing 
and cultural influence all over Central Asia up to the confines 
of ‘China. The Soghdian documents discovered up till now belong to 
the first millennium of our era. It seems to us that in our question 
regarding the word shaman it would be worth our while to have 
recourse to ^he Soghdians who might prove to be that connecting link 
between the West and the Far East, the absence of which up to the 
latest times we had just occasion to mention. In Soghdian the word 
§ M N (saman) happens to be a thoroughly regular equivalent of Sans- 
krit gramana. In Buddhist-Soghdian texts these “ shamans ” are con- 
stantly mentioned along with up&eakas and brahmanas, as constituting 
a part of Buddha’s retinue, whereat shamans are always mentioned in 
the first place. An unpublished fragment brought by 8. F. O Id en- 
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TJum, for instant, 'Akxander of Macedonia, who appears 
himself as hie own envoy at the court of Dara, provokes 
the mirth of the king of kings by snch behaviour 1 . 

burg of the Ao^demy of Sciences in 3915 contains an 

abstract non MM NY” & (E) {samanyak) derived from S m fc (more . 
directly from the adjective 0 M N Y) in the meaning of “ the dignity of 
a shaman” as a title conferred by Buddha on some of his followers 
in the same way as the degree of an arhat etc. The Soghdians 
wielded an eatraordioary supremacy all over Central Asia both in 
the cultural, and in the political sense of the word, which is irrefutably 
proved by the presence of Soghdian, along with Uiguric and Chinese, 
in the trilingual inscription of Q ara Ba lghasun (IX century). 
That wide spread of the Soghdian language makes it sufficiently possi- 
ble that, on the one hand, the Soghdian term denoting an ascetic, 
a person having communion with God, had found its way to the 
Far East. On the other hand, that term might have been borrowed 
by some of the peoples of those parts (maybe, through the instru- 
mentality of Chinese syncretism) in order to denote their own native 
mediators between man and the unknown powers of the great beyond. 

Both in the Christian -Soghdian dialect and in Turfan-Pahlavi the 
same word was used in the meaning of “ devil amongst Mongols 
and Uigurs the word imnu , simnu , sumnu, meant “ a demon” (F. W. K. 
M ii 1 1 e r , Uigurica [1908], p. 58 ; S a 1 e m a n n, Manichmica V, 
Proceedings of the Russian Academy of Sciences, 1913, p. 1129). 
Very interesting light is thrown on the relation between Buddhism and 
Shamanism by a decree of the Uigur Khaqan inChavannes et 
Pelliot’s Un traits Maniche6n etc. JAs. XI s6rie, t. 1 (1913), 
pp. 193 foil, and note 2. Father Hyacinth (“ China ’ 7 , p. 230) 
says : “ The fact that the first ongots to whom prayers are addressed 
at the morning sacrifice are Shoghiamoni, Boddhisattva and Hu&ng- 
di, seems to point to a connection with Buddhism”. That refers 
naturally to recent times, but we must not forget that the universal- 
ly accepted religious terms “ shaman ” and ‘‘shamanism v are also not 
very old, certainly not older than the conquest of Siberia by the 
Russians. D*Herbelot’s Bibliotheque Orientale, Paris 1776-78, 
does not contain these words ; one is induced to conclude here e x 
silentio that these words were not yet current at that time in 
Western Europe. 

1 C. 1271. 
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Although the notions of the “Shahn&ma ” with regard 
to the lore of the peoples living in the vicinity of Persia 
3Ere extremely confused often altogether unsound 1 2 , yet no 
racial or religious antagonism is felt in them. The 
Iranians do not show any aversion to eating, drinking 
and inter-marryiug with any of the neighbouring peoples. 
Only once, if I am not mistaken, there arises a doubt on 
a religious ground : t he king of Kabul Mihrab asks Zal, the 
prince of Zabul ( of Seistan), to come to his palace, where 
a feast is arranged in his honour. The other refuses, say- 
ing: “ this is not possible, thy house is not a place for me. 
Neither Sam, nor the king would be pleased to hear that 
we are drinking and getting drunk and frequenting a house 
of idol-worshippers That episode, however, 

does not prevent Zal from marrying, in course of time, a 
daughter of the same Mihrab. 

The information in classical authors regarding the 
customs of ancient Persians is very contradictory. Hero- 
dotus himself who praises their moderation in food and 
drink, mentions in another passage the passion of Persi- 
ans for wine. Cyrus Junior and Darius I are boasting 
of their ability to drink much. But it seems that the king 
did not drink to surfeit except during the Mithra-festivaL 
Rapp, taking stand on the Graeco-Roman informa- 
tion collected by himself, makes the conclusion that the 
ancient Persians, even though they used to drink a great 
deal, avoided being intoxicated, intoxication, it should 
seem, being liable to punishment amongst them 3 . 

1 With regard to Firdawsi’s attitude towards Christianity ct 
No 1 d e k e , op. cit., p. 162. Interesting is the exposition of the 
religion of the Indians as given by the wise Kharrad, c. 1923, Mohl’s 
translation (small edition), VII, 103 foil. 

2 151, 406 foil.; see footnote 4 on page 6. 

3 SeeBapp, ZDMG, vol. XX, 1896, p. 102. 
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f Although mention of wine occurs in the A westa, in- 
toxication with the sacred beverage prepared from 1 the 
plant Tiaoma (Ind. soma) is chiefly commanded. In the 
Yasht specially devoted to that plant it is said : “ the sligh- 
test draught of the haoma is sufficient to kill a thousand 
demons, 1 all the evil caused by demons will disappear 
immediately from a house where a man makes an offering 
of the haoma , where he praises the healer — haoma. Health 
and healing will appear in his settlement and in his bouse. 

“ All other intoxications- are connected with Aeshma (the 
wicked demon), the intoxication with the haoma is light ”. 
Further the haoma is called “ that which makes a poor man 
feel as powerful as a rich one”. 3 In the Vend id fid it is 
said about the demon Kunda that he is “drunken without 
drinking” 1 . Wine is mentioned also in Vd. 14, 17. 5 

In later Mazdayasnian literature for the juice of the 
haoma (parahom) or the narcotic hang (probably a kind 
of hashish ), which produces the wonderful visions of holy 
men, wine is sometimes substituted. Thus, for instance, 
king Gushtasp attains higher wisdom after having drunk 
of the wine sanctified by Zoroaster himself during the 
offering of darun (Aw. draona,) i] ; and before Zoroaster him- 
self all the mysteries of the world are unveiled after Ahura- 
Mazda gives him to drink a drop of mead. 7 

1 Horn Yt. Ysn. 10, 6.7.8. 

2 See Dannosteter, Le Zendavosta T, p. 100 and note 22. 

3 Horn Yt,. 10, 13. 4 Vd. 19, 41. 

5 See also Bartholomae, Altiran. Worterbucb, pp. 
1113, 1114, 1116. 

6 See my edition of the Zaratusht Kama (St. Peters- 
burg, 1904), toxt pp. 1165 foil., translation p. 59 and the notes. 

7 Ibid., text p. 1286, translation p. 65. The Persian text has 
got which means both ** to eat” and “ to drink”, but the context 

shows that it is rather a beverage that is meant, i.e. “ mead*’, 

not “ honey*’, therefore on p. 65 line 11 instead of “ xnanges-en une 
parcelle” it is to be read 44 bois-en une goutte*’. 
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' ' Wine in the' Shaliuama is called ^ : or r ^ or ,B ^ oi 
simply w-I j*; there also occurs J* and Although in 
the dictionaries a distinction is made between these names, 
the word being explained as the name of a kind of 
wine prepared from dry raiins or dates* 2 , we think that 
these names were used by Firdawsi indiscriminately and 
their use only depended upon the demands of verse and 
rhyme and designated generally the wine of vine. One 
can presume that in the pre-Islamic period in Persia as in. 
Turkestan wine was made on a far wider scale than later, 
in the Islamic period . 3 

The date-wine offered to Khosrow Parviz in a Christian 
monastery 4 where he finds shelter when tracked by 

1 189, 1083 ; 1061,214; 1649, 2687. Neither in the Shahnama 
nor in Turner - M scan 7 s supplement (Garshasp-nOma etc.) can be 
found the verso quoted in the ^ s.v. : 

fJt OU-^I Jjj ^ ® ajfjU f^ fd 5 
We were also unable to trace the verse quoted in ‘Abdulqadiii Eagda* 
densis Lexicon Shahnamianum, ed. S a 1 e m a nn (Fetropoli 1895) 
p. 31 underNo. 313. Begmfiz in the Shahnama means both “ wine 5 ' 
and ‘‘feast”; the word is obviously a Turkish one, see Kadi off, 
Dictionary, s v. pakrriaz and bakm'dz. 

2 See also Ibn Khaldoun, Prolegomcnes hist. trad. 
S l a n e (Not. et Extr. t. XIX, 1, p. 35 note) “. . . .le jus fermente 
de toutes les esp^ces de fruits. Le mout de raisin ou de dattes rGduit 
par la cuisson a la moitie de son volume primitif foimait selon les 
docteurs hanofites une boieson 16gale”. 

3 cf. T.omasch&k, Centralasiat. Studien, I, p. 133 ;Kor- 
z s i n s k y, AmpelogTaphy of Crimea, part I, p. 12 (published by the 
Russian Bureau of Applied Botany, edit, by R. E. R e g e 1, St. Peters* 
burg, 1910) ; Barthold, Proceedings of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences, 1916, pp. 823 foil. It is not clear on what are based the 
words of Rapp (l.c.j : “...wahiend in Persien grcssentheils kein 
Wein wuchs”. 

4 (8ic)C - 3893 ’ 9 - 
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Bahrim CKubin is called first U> and then in the 
following verses ju: simply ^ and : al#. 1 * Once (besides 
the satire) is mentioned " fuqcf 99 ( which according 
to the dictionaries is a beverage much the same as beer and 
is made of com Fuqa * with ice and spices is served 
4io Bafiram Gur in the morning after a night revel. 

Red wine for preference is partaken of described as 
ruby-coloured 3 , colour of the cornaline of Yemen , 4 as 
similar to amber ( * ji*., ) in sunlight 5 , as outshining the 

sun 6 , or rosy-cheeked like the beloved 7 , clear and fragrant 
like rose-water 8 or similar to yellow gold 9 . Rustam, a great 
lover of wine, prefers the red wine of Zabul, his mother- 
country . 10 Sometimes wine is diluted with rose-water or 
it is mixed with musk and amber 11 . Old wine of course, 
is especially valued ( ^ ) ; it restores one’s 

strength 12 , old men become younger from it 13 , the cheeks 
of the king and the courtiers are blossoming up like roses 14 . 
The wine of kings is also mentioned ( j\ jte ) 

which seems to be very strong, as it has to be diluted with 
water, which, however, provokes Rustam’s indignation 15 * 
In the same passage ofMohl’s text boiled and raw 
wine are compared and the latter is considered, as it seems, 
to be stronger 16 . “ Unboiled ’ ’ wine is also partaken of by 
Isfandiyar in order to allay his anger and to forget his 
wrongs 17 . Goblets and drinking-cups, according to the 

1 Ibid* w. ]8, 20, 21, 22. 2 C. 1527. 3 C. 1428; C. 1457; 

C. 2910 etc. 4 1068, 51. 5 1893,19. 6 Ibid . v. 20, 

7 Mo hi, V, 658, v. 1290; C. 1535 reads gjLSZ* *= drunkard, 

cup-bearer* 8 1074, 162; C. 1906. 9 C. 1551. 10 421, 612 

and 620. 11 216, 1658. 12 1078, 229. 13 1444, 3187; 

14 1644, 2591. 15 1677, 3190 foil. 16 See p. 381, not© 3 ; 

Mohl’a translation (small edit. IV, 504 foil.) gives the impression of 

~a certain inconsistency. 17 1633, note 1. 
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means, are made of gold studded with pearls, more 
often of crystal ( jjk ). Kay Khosrow drinks in a goblet 
made of a ruby 1 ( ). f A goblet fell once into the 

hands of Khosrow Parviz bearing the name of his enemy 
Bahram Chubm engraved on it which nearly led to the 
destruction of the city of Ray 2 . The poor drink in« 
whatever vessels they have to hand ; an old woman, enter- 
taining the defeated and pursued Bahram Chubin, serves- 
him wine in an old pumpkin 3 . ^ 

Feasts are divided into two separate acts. The first is - 
devoted to eating, the second to drinking “ When the - 
bread has been eaten, one ought to take the drinking-cup”*. 
During the feasts in palaces, in the presence of a king, 
honoured guests are invited to the king’s table; the food 
is served in dishes of gold; beautiful young boys, adorned 
with jewels, are waiting at table. After the repast is finished 
the guests pass to another apartment, where tables are- 
placed around the throne ; cup-bearers with faces of parts 
serve wine in goblets adorned with fragrant roses, they 
burn incense, they spill musk and saffron; sound of luths 
and flutes, and of gay songs are filling the air. When 
the weather is favourable feasts are held in gardens 
among flowers, when bonfires 5 are sometimes lighted. 
Music and singing are the necessary attributes of a feast: 
“ all were drinking to the sound of music, or were joyfully 
singing songs ”. 6 In another case, at night, women 
are dancing to the sound of music “ so that the king’s 
soul should not be clouded ”. 7 

Feasting and singing is going on chiefly, but not exclu- 
sively, by night. The wise Khosrow Parvis divides all 
his daily duties in four sections. The first is devoted to 

1 1067,46. 2 C. 1986. 3 C. 1943. 4 C. 1524. . 

5 1615, 2103; C. 1605. 6 229, 1780. 7 C. 1540, at the end. 
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.* #t$te^ Affairs, cthe second— to pleasures, to music and to 
. friepdly conversation with the grandees, the third—rto 
prayer, the first half of the fourth— to the observation 
of the sky and to philosophy, the other half — to the drink- 
ing of wine in the company of beautiful wojnen , 1 Not 
only the men are feasting, the noble women are feasting 
as well. Maniza, when entertaining in her tent her lover 
Bizan, drinks with him for three days and nights, until 
weariness and drunkenness overcome them both . 2 Bahrain 
Gur, while hunting, comes by chance to a certain village 
in the heat of a winter-feast. Apart from the men, the 
young girls are banqueting, amongst them four beauties, 

• daughters of a miller, with wreaths on their heads, with 
flowers in their hands in a setting of music, singing and 
blazing bonfires. The long and short of it is that Bahram 
marries all the four of them . 3 The daughter of the Kha- 
qan of China, during a picnic with her maids, when par- 
taking of wine served around by her cup-bearers, perishes 
torn to pieces by the lion Kapi ultimately killed by Bahram 
Chubin 4 . Not only music of the lighter kind is heard 
during -the feasts. Often there appear bards and story- 
tellers (^i ; — ■•j&I j- — who record in their songs 
the great deeds of heroes or heroes themselves narrate 
their exploits. Listening to a demon-singer, who sings the 
praises of Mazandaran, the self -conceited Kai Kaus decides 
under the influence of wine to undertake a campaign 
against that country of Divs . 5 In the heat of a revel king 
Gushtasp asks Isfandiyar to narrate his exploits. The 
later answers : “ do not ask me to do it during the feast... 
tomorrow, when you will be sober I will tell you 

everything ”. 6 King Balash is feasting, but on account 
of the death of Pirfiz there is no joy; all the singers cele- 

1 C. 1990. 2 1078, 229 foil. 3 C. 1605 foil. 

4 C. 1960. 0 316,16 foil. 6 1629, 2363 foil. 
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brate Sufaraii and sing to the sounds of luths about the 
war with Turan. 1 The singer Barbud charms with his 
heroic songs Khosrow Barviz. 2 

To the numerous erotical adventures of Babram Gur 
Firdawsi tries to give a less cynical interpretation, bestow- 
ing on the heroines of these adveptures not only the skill 
to do the office of cup-bearers, but also the talent of singing, 
war-like songs celebrating the glories of ancient heroes or 
of Bahrain himself. Reminiscences of heroic antiquity 
are generally connected with wine. Firdawsr drinks wine 
whilst the beloved is reading to him from an old book the 
romance of Bizan and Maniza. 3 The eloquent dihqan 
well versed in the legends of antiquity while telling the 
story of the 3even great deeds of Isfandiyar, drinks wine 
from a golden goblet. 4 When seeing in a dream the poet 
Daqiqi, who asks him to preserve the part (1000 verses) of 
the Shahnama, written by him, Firdawsi is holding in his 
hand a cup of wine like unto rose-water. 5 Judging from 
an old miniature which has reached us, M o h 1 concludes 
that Firdawsi himself, like the story-tellers of old, used to 
read his epic before Sultan Mahmud and his courtiers to 
the accompaniment of music and dances. 6 

As has been seen, drinking in the Shahnama goes on 
regularly after the meals and for preference, at night, 
although not exclusively. Faridfin, for instance, when 
awaiting the arrival of Iraj prepares a feast by daytime. 7 
Isfandiyar entertains Rustam at noon. 8 Hormuzd, on 
account of the treaty with the Khaqan of China, who is 
staying at his court, gives orders to serve wine at day- 
break. 9 

1 C. 1602. 2 C. 2008 foil. 3 1066 foil. 

4 1586, 1543. 5 1495, 1, 6 Preface X. XXXII. 

of. NOldeke, op. cit., p. 153, at the end, and foil. 

7 91, 543 foil. 8 1677, 3181. 9 C. 1841, at the end. 
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The table-customs are regulated by a series of rules,, 
the knowledge of which is considered obligatory for every 
educated man, still more for kings. The art of drinking; 
wine enters, therefore, as an important item into the pro- 
gramme of education of princes, along with other knightly 
accomplishments. Rustam, when bringing up in his native* 
Zabulistan the then heir-apparent Siyavush, having provid- 
ed him with a horse and full equipment for war and 
chase, instructs him in state-affairs and military arts and 1 
all the virtues required in a prince and then causes a 
reception-hall to be built for him without forgetting wine 
and boon-companions to be provided for the young prince . 1 " 1 
Gushtasp, when complaining to his noblemen about the 
ingratitude of his son Isfandiyar, mentions having taught 
him besides other things, to drink and to ride on horseback . 2 
During the sojourn of Bahman, son of Isfandiyar, at 
Rustam’s place, that powerful prince of Zabulistan teaches 
him how to ride, to drink and to entertain guests . 8 The 
young Suhrab, son of Rustam, is being educated in Turam 
Messengers inform the father that he “ with his lips smel- 
ling of milk drinks already wine and will, no doubt, soon 
become n hero ”. 4 Shapur, the son of Ardashir Babakan, 
is instructed in Pahlavi writing, horsemanship, military 
art, liberality, wine-drinking and the art of banqueting 
etc . 5 At the beginning of the feast it is obliga- 
tory to drink the king’s health if he is present, but also in 
his absence, and the king (should he be present) drinks, in 
his turn, the health of his courtiers: A or A* A 

After having mentioned first the king, those present drink 
the health of their friends: Rustam, when starting for 
his campaign against Afrasiyab (the deed of “ seven heroes”) 
asks for wine of Zabul ; after having mentioned the name of 


1 528 , 88 . 
4 463, 461. 


2 1549, 929 (M o h 1). 

3 C. 1397. 


3 1726, 4015. 
6 1629, 2362. 
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king Kaus, he empties his cup, kisses the ground and asks 
for a second cup, which he drinks for Tus, and the third, for 
Zavara 1 . The same Rustam, having quarrelled with Kai 
Kaus, when going to drink, deliberately omits mentioning 
the name of the king . 2 Rustam again, when his indigna- 
tion is roused by the injustice of King Gushtasp, drinks the 
health “of free men” in the very .presence of prince, Ball- 
man, who transmits to him the order of his arrest adding 
for the benefit of the prince : “ and thou mayest drink the 
health of whomsoever thou wishest ”. 3 

Prince Siyavush, who was loaded with benefits by 
Afrasiyab, whose daughter he had married, is slandered by 
the courtiers who accuse him of having changed his mind, 
of entertaining messengers from Iran and of mentioning, 
the name of Kaus when drinking wine . 4 When feasting, 
the health of heroes, of friends, of those present is drunk, 
whereat the host, or one of the elders, drinks the cup first 5 . 
When a guest is to be particularly honoured, he is allowed 
to drink the first cup 0 . The conversation by which the 
drinking of wine is accompanied consists of complimentary 
phrases exchanged by the revellers ; for instance, the gar- 
dener who entertains King Shapur addresses his guest as 
follows : “ this house is thine house, and its gardener— 

thine guest the one who is more noble drinks first, 

thou art old in mind, although young in years” 7 , or 
“ this house is thine house, and its master — thine guest and 
treasurer” 8 : The reply is, “ the master of this house is also 
my master .” 3 or “ may wine and one who drinks thy wine 
be a joy for thee” 10 . To Isfandiyar’s toast : “may the wine 
and the meal be sweet (jiy) for thee” Rustam replies: “the 
wine that I drink with thee is always sweet and fortifies 

1 421, 612 foil. 2 465, 491. 3 1652, 2478 foil. 

4 636, 2034. 5 Cs 1498. 6 C. 1441. 7 C. 1441. 

8 C. 1525. 9 C. 1524 10 1652, 2751 (M o h 1). 
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my wise soul .” 1 

Wine is partaken of on all more or less solemn occa- 
sions such as : religious festivals, births, marriages, meet- 
ings, receptions, before starting for a battle, when taking 
rest after having accomplished seme deed, or frierely in 
order to get more fit for some dangerous undertaking as 
does, for instance, Kai Kaus during his flight to heaven on 
an unreliable aeroplane propelled by four hungry eagles 2 . 
Wine is drunk, of course, also when there is nothing else 
to do or simply in order to get drunk. 

Wine is mentioned for the first time during the reign 
of Hushang, the second of the legendary kings of Persia, — 
the first king mentioned in the Shahnama is the original 
bull-man of the Awesta — Kayumarth. Hushang was the 
first who introduced civilization in the world; up to his 
time mankind did not know any other food but fruits, 
it was lie who extracted iron from stone 3 ; who began 
ploughing the soil and who finally struck from a rock the 
first spark of fire. “ On the same night he arranged a feast 
and drank wine, thus establishing the festival of Sada ”. 4 
When the new year’s festival, the Nowruz , is established 
by Jamshid, along with wine there appear already musi- 
cians and singers The introduction of the 

festival of Mihrgan and the custom of resting and feasting 
on holidays is ascribed to Faridun 6 . Generally speaking, 
religious festivals in Persia, like everywhere, are closely 
connected with an increased consumption of wine. The 
spring-festival under Bahram Gur is passed In drunken 
merriment whereat the king himself distributes to every 
indigent person five dirhams and three mann of old wine, 
which is described as being the colour of pomegranate or 
of yellow gold 7 . In the prophecy of one Rustam, a gene- 

1 1678, 3197-9. 2 409, 439 foil. 3 18, 7. 

i 19, 32. 6 26,65. 6 63, 9. 7 C. 1661. 
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ral to the last Yazdigird, —regarding the future of Irk 
under the Arab rule, bitterly sound the words: “ there will 
not be any more feasts and merriment*-*— after the winter 
will come the spring, but there will be no wine for the days 
of joy” 1 . 

To the most ancient time belongs the description of a 
nuptial banquet arranged by the king of Kabul Mihrab on 
the occasion of the wedding of his daughter Rudaba with 
Zal, the father of Rustam. The queen decorates the palace 
like a gay paradise, mixes wine with musk and amber, 
spreads gold-woven carpets, places in the reception hall 
a sumptuous throne, studded with pearls and precious 

stones in the whole country spices are strewn 

about and the ground is besprinkled with rose-water and 
wine 2 , even the manes of horses are perfumed with musk 
and saffron , 3 goblets full of rubies and emeralds are emp- 
tied on the heads of the newly married couple and, after 
the nuptial ceremony is over, the feasting continues 
without interruption for seven days: “ the whole city was 
full of drunken noise and the palace resembled paradise 
in alarm ”. 4 On the occasion of the defeat of Afrasiyab, 
Kay Khosrow gives a magnificent feast : pari - faced cup- 
bearers with cheeks like brocade of Rum; youths, adorned 
with golden crowns, are playing the luths ; golden vessels 
full of pure musk and rose-water ; the king himself splendid 
in his majesty like the moon of two weeks ; the feast ends 
in all noblemen leaving the palace thoroughly drunk . 5 
During the feast luths are droning, songs are heard, 
goblets are shining and hands are similar to rubies with 
stains of the ruby-coloured wine 6 . It is narrated about 
Alexander of Macedonia that, when leaving the palace of 

1 C. 2065. 2 216, 1558 foil. 3 218, 1609— elsewhere 

<1046, 1464) the people and the elephants are besprinkled with musk, 
wine and saffron. 4 219, 1628. 5 1139, 1304. 

6 1108, 740 (Mo hi). 
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the Faghfur of China in a half-drunken state, he holds in 
his hand a lemon (sic ). 1 

On the occasion of the reception of the Indian king 
Shangil by Bahram Gur the revellers, after having fed to 
satisfaction on mutton and roasted fowl served on golden 
dishes, drink wine from crystal cups ; those who drink 
have their heads adorned with golden coronets, their feet 
encased in shoes embroidered with pearls. Shangil, who, 
it seems, does not partake of wine, falls under the spell of 
the surroundings and fancies Persia as a paradise on 
earth where all those present smell of musk; finally, seeing 
that everybody is drunk he modestly retires , 2 Details 
change, but, generally speaking, the descriptions of the 
feasts vary but little : either the noblemen when in a state 
of intoxication put on their heads wreaths of roses 3 or hold 
in their hands a narcissus 4 or, when leaving the feast, 
reeling they lean on a moon-faced (page ). 5 

To remain silent during a feast is considered as suspi- 
cious : the Iranians besieged on mount Hamavan are made 
uneasy by the stillness of their enemies who are usually in 
the habit of feasting with great noise ; the wise pahlavan 
Tus presumes “that the Turks keep a council or are dead- 
drunk ”. 6 

The birth of a prince and particularly that of an heir- 
apparent gives also, of course, occasion for arranging a 
feast. On the occasion of the birth of Shapur-Zu-l-Aktaf 
the feast lasts for forty days 7 ; the birth of Shiruya, the 
son of Khosrow Parviz from the daughter of the Qaysar, 
is celebrated in Rum for a whole week . 8 

In funerals, although, as it seems, they are not accom- 
panied by drinking, wine plays still a certain rdle there 

1 C. 1340. 2 C. 1580. 3 1451, 110. 4 1615, 2105. 

1630, 2368. 6 922, 900: X\ ^ ) 9 

7 C. 1431. 8 C. 1992, at the end. 
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as well ; together with musk, camphor and spices, wine is 
placed into the grave or else the burial vault is besprinkled 
with wine . 1 

The receptions of envoys are celebrated with great 
pomp, — the king, sitting on his throne, is hidden from 
their eyes by a curtain until the reception formally 
begins,— and, of course, such receptions end with a feast. 
This rule is not transgressed even in eases when envoys 
come with requests of tribute or with a declaration of war 2 . 

It is obligatory to drink while taking rest after a battle 
or after an important business has been completed. Thus, 
Sam, after having secured the throne of the Kayanians for 
Naudhar, is being entertained by the king for seven days 3 ; 
thus also Rustam, after having found on the Alburz Kay- 
qubad 4 , who had boon stolen by the Slmurgh. During an 
interval between his innumerable deeds, Rustam, who is 
going to subdue the man-eater Kafur goes a-hunting and 
indulges in wine for two weeks 5 ; the same happens after 
his victory over the Div-i Akvan . 0 He rests a whole month 
drinking wine with Kay Khosrow, after having defeated 
Afrasiyab , 7 and a whole year— after the conquest of 
Gangdiz, “the paradisc-like ”. 8 Soon after his accession 
to the throne, the same Kay Khosrow makes a tour all over 
his empire and, whilst feasting in all the cities, accomplish- 
es deeds of justice and munificence . 9 

Wine is partaken of also at partings. Thus, for instance, 
Zal and Rustam after the departure of Sam , 10 or Bahram 
Gur with Shangil, though, in the latter case, not so much 
on account of a parting as in order to celebrate their 
newly concluded friendship . 11 On their reconciliation 

1 1741, 4310 ; C. 2087. 2 1486, 764 foil. 3 247, 68. 

4 297, 272. 6 1019, 996 foil. 6 1061, 214. 

7 1048, 1491 (M o h 1). 8 1376, 2046. 9 768, 66 foil. 

10 231, 1814. 11 1677. 
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after a big quarrel Kay Kaus and Rustam drink 
till they get intoxicated, remembering in the mean- 
time the deeds of former heroes . 1 Wine is partaken 
of in sorrow, in disappointment, in order to allay the pain 
of an offence. Rustam gets drunk, when he loses during a 
hunting expedition his favourite horse Rakhsh . 2 Afra- 
siyab when defeated tries to drown his sorrow in wine in 
the paradise-like flower-gardens of Gangdiz . 3 Isfandiyar 
when he grows angry with fi is father, drinks for two days 
and nights with moon-faced beauties . 4 Rustam, when 
defending himself against the unjust accusations proferred 
by Isfandiyar, says at the. end : “ Enough ! . . let us drink 
wine and chase away therewith the sorrows of the soul.” ;j 
The disgraced Ardashir, when banished by Ardavan, 
passes his time in drinking wine and listening to music . 0 

Under the influence of wine, now and again, kings and 
heroes like to boast and to be expansive. Mihrab of Kabul 
during a feast at Rustam’s “drank such a great quantity of 
wine that he did not see anybody in the world except him- 
self”; “ what have I to do”, he exclaimed, “ with Zal and 
Sam, or the king with his crown and his grandeur ?” 7 Rus- 
tam, under the influence of a long drinking-bout, laughs at 
those who are afraid of the king’s anger saying to Giv, who 
is urging him to execute the orders of Kaus: “do not be 
afraid, nobody in the world can do me any harm”. Owing 
to these words lie was on the point of being hanged, which, 
however, does not prevent him some time after that, 
when he is quite sober, to revile most violently the self' 
conceited king to his very face . 8 In a splendid discourse, 
which precedes his single combat with Isfandiyar, Rustam, 
who becomes red in his face from the effects of wine, does 

1 472, 621 foil. 2 437, 75 foil. 3 1318, 900 foil, 

4 1033, 2415. 0 1 670, 3075 ; the second hemistich same as> 

229, 1790. 6 1369. 7 229, 1793. 8 465, 497; 466, 515 foil. 
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not stop at cursing king Gushtasp 1 . Gushtasp under the 
influence of wine claims from his father Luhrasp the crown 
and the throne . 2 Isfandiyar returns drunk and discontent- 
ed from a miscarried banquet given in honour of his deeds 
“ of the seven stations” and asking for some more wine 
complains to his mother of his father’s injustice and threa- 
tens him with a revult . 3 A quarrel on religious grounds 
which results in a brawl in the presence of Khusrow Parviz 
takes place between the Christian Niyatus and the Zoroas- 
trian Banduyi, when they are under the influence of wine . 4 

Advantage is naturally often taken of the drunkenness 
of an enemy, or drunkenness becomes itself a cause of fatal 
accidents. Thus, the tipsy sons of Far] dun fall under the 
influence of witchcraft on the part of the prince of Yemen . 5 
The treacherous capture of Kaus by the king of Hamavaran 
is preceded by a seven days’ feast, towards the end of 
which the Iranians do not recollect, either how, or why, 
either fear, or harm ”. 0 Bizan is intoxicated when being 
kidnapped by the beautiful Maniza . 7 It is not without pur- 
pose that Isfandiyar, disguised as a merchant, makes drunk 
the noblemen of Arjasp 8 , or tries to make drunk Rus- 
tam 9 . The Qaysar of Rum, orders the drunken Shapur to 
be sewn up in a donkey’s skin 10 ? but later on he himself in 
a drunken state is made prisoner by Shapur . 11 Shapur III 
being soundly asleep after having drained three cups of 
royal wine is killed by the falling in of his tent 12 . One 
of the last Sasanids Ardashir, son of Shiruya, dies, 
strangled during a feast 13 . 

Although feasts often degenerate into revelries but as 
rather an exception than a general rule. Serious affairs 

1 1680, 3244 and the preceding. 2 1447, 40. 3 1631, 2388. 

4 C. 1947, 6 73, 202 foil. 6 389, 158. 7 1079, 231. 

8 1615, 2088 foil. 9 1677* 10 C. 1438. 11 C. 1445 

1 % C. 1459. 13 0.2053 
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are dealt with to the accompaniment of wine, important 
undertakings are decided upon,— such as, —for instance, the 
campaign against Mazandaran or the combat of the 
seven heroes. At a feast in the presence of Kay Khosrow 
everybody has a heart full of joy, goblets in their hands, 
red faces, “ but nobody is drunken 7 ’ 1 . The same king, 
expecting the attack by A frasiyab, drinks wine during a 
council with his noblemen a whole night and a whole 
day 2 * . After a nightly council the pahlavans leave the 
palace of Kay Kaus at the light of torches, with joy and 
mirth in their hearts . 13 Khosicw Auushiivan drinks 
wine when listening to the discourses of the wise Buzurj- 
mihr 4 . Edifying speeches are addressed by that king to 
his noblemen mostly while drinking wine. 

We have seen above, that wine is drunk to the accom- 
paniment of stories about olden times and old heroes. 
Generally speaking, wine is viewed by the Persians 
mostly in the same light as it was held by the Psalmist : 
wine for them is a bringer of joy , 5 who dispels grief and 
cares 6 ; cheeks blossom up from its effects like red roses . 7 
It is considered good for the health” ( ), but is 

called also “a drug of madness” (^ttt 9 ; once 

wine is even administered as a narcotic, namely when 
Rudaba has to undergo the Caesarean operation at her 
delivery of Rustam . 10 

The attitude of the Shahnama towards the consumption 
of wine is entirely favourable, and the unavoidable excesses 
in the use of the same are looked upon at the most with 
indulgence. The young Rustam, under the influence of the 

1 1112, 811. 2 1191, 989* 3 1364, 1792 foil. 

4 C. 1660 foil. 5 Thus, for instance, 105G» 23 ; 1112, 811 

1630, 2373 ; 1644, 2590 ; C. 1512 ; C. 1660. 6 229. 1790; 437, 69. 

7 1644, 2591. 8 1441, 108; 1030, 2372; C. 1270. 

9 C. 1529. 10 223, 1678. 
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fumes of wine, kills the infuriated “white elephant 1 ’ 1 , and 
Bahrain Gur, during the feast at an Indian king’s, defeats 
a professional wrestler after the “ wine had troubled his 
brain” 2 . On many occasions the heroes boast that they 
are as enduring when drinking wine at a feast, as when 
fighting in a battle 3 . Somebody once complained to 
Anushirvan the Just of certain rich wine-bibbers, who, 
it was said, disturbed the slumbers' of ali the inhabitants 
of the city. The following wise decision was uttered by 
the king on that occasion : “ it does not matter, not only 
those but all of you who are wealthy ought to spend your 
life in joy and merriment and live without offence and 
grief”' 4 . 

There are, however, cases when excess is met with a 
hidden or an open blame. Thus, a “ weak wine-drinker” 5 , 
the prince Bahman replies to the ironical remark made by 
Rustam to the effect that he does not eat even one hund- 
redth part of what is necessary for Rustam’s sound 
appetite it is not becoming for a king’s son to be a 
babbler or a glutton”/’ Rustam, however, merely 
laughts’ at it. The king of Kabul, after having 
treacherously dug a number of wolf- pits on a hunting 
ground, invites Rustam to a hunting party, during which 
he is condemned to perish. He uses words of flattery 
and self-abasement on that occasion “although thine slave”, 
he says, “ might have been drunk or raving and might have 
shown in his insanity haughtiness, you must forgive my 
sins” etc . 7 Bahram Gur is blamed by his noblemen for 
thinking only about love-affairs and feasts, whilst other 
kings are making conquests . 8 Shangil, the Indian, as 

1 231, 1815 foil. 2 C. 1563, at the end. 

3 Thus, for instance, 1678, 3207 ; 1487, 782 ; 1108, note 2. 

4 C. 1758, at the end. 5 1652, 2752. 

6 1652, 2745. 7 1736, 4212 foil. 8 C. 1541. 
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has been said, having looked with indulgence at the tipsy 
grandees of Bahrain’s court, withdraws quietly . 1 Khosrow 
Anushirvan replies to some remarks of his rnubad con- 
cerning the dissolute life of earlier kings: u they some- 
times forgot the glory for the sake of the cup, in my case 
the glory has overcome the cup ”. 2 The conduct of one of 
the last Sasanids Guraz Farayin, who had dissipated all 
the riches of his treasury on absurdly luxurious feasts and 
used to pass his nights in drinking and rambling about 
in gardens and public squares , 3 is most emphatically de- 
nounced in the Shahnama. 

Two figures in the epic are prominent, who are 
undeniably favourites with the people of Persia and whose 
adventures have been dealt with by the poet with particular 
fondness. They are— in the ancient epoch Rustam, in 
the later epoch the Sasanid Bahrain Gur . 4 Both 
of them are untiring wine-drinkers. Both of them, 
neglecting the generally adopted rule, drink at every time 
of the day or night, beginning sometimes in the morning 
With regard to both of them it is mentioned that on the. 
morning after a revel they drink to dispel the fumes of 
last night 5 . During the feast given in honour of the 
“ seven heroes’ ’ news is received of the advance of Afra- 
siyab. Rustam, paying no attention, keeps on drinking 
and asking for more and more wine. Finally the pahla- 
vans, unable to stand the strain, begin to ask for mercy, 
saying: “ we cannot hold this cup, Iblis himself could not 
be thine equal as regards wine ”. 6 Rustam knows, how- 
ever, quite well, when he may drink and when he may not. 
Thus, for instance, during his journey to Alburz, 

1 0. 1580. 2 C. 1769, at the end. 1770, beginning. 

3 C. 2055. 4 cf . the characteristic of Rustam by Nolde- 

k e, Grundr. d» iron. Phil. II, p. 174 foil. 5 454, 486 ( =s 

crapulence) j C. 1527- 6 421, 618. 
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while looking for Kay Qub&d lie replies to the invitation 
of the pahlavans to join them in their feast: “ the Iranian 
land is full of enemies the Iranian throne is with- 

out a king, it behooves me not to drink” 1 . 

All the reign of Bahrain Gur is full of exploits in the 
domain of Bacchus and Venus. He himself not only 
untiringly practises but also continually theorizes on 
the art of drinking wine. “A reasonable man'", he says, 
“ never trusts a drunken man in anything”, or “whom 
wine makes sad will never know either the colour or the 
fragrance of wine”, etc. 2 In an edifying discourse ad- 
dressed to his noblemen he preaches that: “ who is young, 
let him enjoy life, that he should not molest the souls of 
his subjects. In your old age do not indulge in drun- 
kenness: it is not good for an old man to be a lover of 
wine” 3 . His wise sentence: “the one is happy who has 
no sorrows and is abstemious, still more so, if he be a 
ruler” 4 , sounds in his mouth like an arid theory. 
Basing himself on a prediction made by astrologers that 
he would live to the age of sixty or even more, he makes 
up his mind to enjoy life thoroughly for the first 20 years, 
to devote the second score to state-affairs and the adminis- 
tration of justice and the last 20 years to religion 5 . The 
period of bodily enjoyment, however, lasts in fact almost 
to his very death. His last deed of national purport was 
to bring from India ten thousand gypsy-musicians, the 
so-called Luri. They were actually brought to Persia for 
the population, who were grumbling at being compelled 
for want* of means to drink wine “ with empty hands and 
without music ” whilst the rich drink crowned with flowers,, 
to the sounds of music and of singing. That venture,, 
however, did not meet with a particularly brilliant success.- 

1 292, 192 foil. 2 C. 1529. 3 C. 1558 

4 1583. 5 C. 1532, at the end, and foil 
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“ Up to the present time ”, concludes Firdawsi that 
episode, <c the Luris are wandering about the world, 
poverty-stricken, associating with dogs and wolves and 
roaming about all the year long in the company of 
scoundrels .” 1 

The following edifying anecdote belongs also to the 
reign of Bahrain Gur. It illustrates the consequences of 
wine-drinking and is related with an extraordinary, though 
somewhat crude, humour 2 . One morning, says Firdawsi, 
Bahrain, surrounded by his courtiers, is drinking wine. 
There arrives a certain landowner who brings to the king 
a gift of a whole caravan of fruits and flowers. Bahram, 
with kind words, invites him to take a seat amongst his 
courtiers. The guest, enraptured with the splendour of his 
surroundings, drinks the king’s health emptying a huge 
goblet containing five mann of wine and exclaims: “ I am 
a lover of wine and my name is Kabruy , 3 of such goblets 
I shall drink seven and then I will go home, sober, and 
nobody shall hear from me any drunken screams ”. 4 And 
so he does, to the extreme astonishment of those present. 
Feeling on the way that the wine “ inside him is getting 
warm”, he leaves his servants and he directs his horse from 
the field to a hill where he alights and falls asleep in a 
shady place. In the meantime, a black raven swoops down 
from the summit and pecks out both eye s of the sleeper. 
The servants, on their arrival, find their master dead and 
“curse both the banquet and the goblet”. Moved to his 
very soul by that accident Bahram gives the order: “ wine 
is prohibited for everybody in the world, for heroes, as 
for the common people”. Thus a whole year passes, every- 
body observing the prohibition and the king himself, while 

2 Ct 1585 foil. 3 C. 1498 foil. 4 T, M a c an reads 

Kir fu — C. 1499, v. 5 it is said to be a Pahlavi name. 

5 M o h 1 (textj V, 576 v. 300 foil. 
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feasting and listening to legends of olden times, “does 
not drink any wine and is far from wine, there being 
neither the colour nor the odour of wine ” 1 Things 
remain in that state, until a young cobbler conceives the 
idea of marrying a young girl of noble extraction. But, 
alas, he does not make any headway 2 to the great disap- 
pointment of his mother. At last, she remembers, however, 
having hidden a supply of wine and contrives to make 
her son partake of it for encouragement . 3 After having 
quaffed seven or eight cups of wine the lad becomes at 
once strong 4 and his adventure comes to a happy conclu- 
sion 5 . Meanwhile, a lion escapes from the king’s mena- 
gerie. Our fellow, still intoxicated with the wine he had 
drunk, jumps on the back of the lion, without much ado, 
holding him by the ears . 6 In explanation of that miracle 
it is mentioned that the lion, when he got loose, 
was not hungry. The head-keeper of the menagerie, 
who arrives at that moment with a snare and p 
chain, & amazed at the wonderful sight. “ A cobbler 
riding on a lion’s back, like on a donkey (sic) 
a valiant horseman ” 7 is his report to the sovereign. The 
latter, in perplexity, instructs his prime- minister to “ go 
and see of what race this cobbler is ; should he belong to the 
pahlavans, then it does not matter, because valiance is 
becoming for the pahlavans’’ 8 . Inquiries are made, his 
mother is taken to task. The talkative old woman relates, 
with most realistic details, the story of her son’s marriage 
and concludes: “ I gave him secretly three (sic) cups of 

1 In the Calcutta edition this verse is omitted- 

2 « J Al A a Li J j 

^ A*-S^ A£ j) ^ jV 

4 cAm J. J 1>'L* 5 if ^ 

g £> ,1 .a Lj j. # iy a—* j~i jy-* * il* 3 

7 C. 1500 v. 14. 8 Ibid. v. 19. 
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wine, nobody in the world knew anything about it and 
then suddenly his cheeks became red and. -* 1 * His grand- 
father was a cobbler, his father was a cobbler and beyond 
that handicraft his family did not reach. His valour is solely 
due to the three cups of wine. Who would have imagined 
that the king should want to know such things”. The king 
began to laugh, saying: ‘‘this event must not be concealed”, 
and, addressing the mubad , he added: “ henceforward wine 
is allowed, a drunkard is approved, who drinks sufficient to 
mount a lion in such a manner that the lion cannot throw 
him off, but not so much as that a black raven should peck 
out his eyes, when he is lying drunk on the road”. Imme- 
diately the call is heard from the palace : ct You, gold- girdled 
pahlavans, drink wine everybody as much as he can, but 
for the consequences you will be responsible yourselves. 
Wine should be for you a guide to joy. Afterwards take 
care to sleep in such a way that your body should not 
suffer” 2 . 


A whole series of comparisons from the domain of 
wine are found in the Shahnama. Thus, for instance, 
Faridun’s face is compared with wine sparkling in a ruby- 
cup . 3 Siyavush, when composing a diplomatic letter to 
Kay Kaus is said to “ mix in his mind wine with milk” 4 . 
The lips of young girls “are full of wine scented with rose- 
water ”. 5 Girls sing about Bahram Gur that : “ wine seems 
to be flowing from his face, his hair smells of musk” 6 . By 
his side his bride Sapinud, Shangil the Indian’s daughter, 
is shining like wine in a cup of crystal ” 7 That yellow 
goblet called the sun ”. 8 During a rain which comes after a 
long period of drought “ the dew on roses was like wine in 

1 of £*2*^ j j* j. ■*£ 

2 C. 1498-1501 ;Mohl V, 570-580. 3 52,7. 1 574, note % 

5 1074, 142. 6 C. 1505. 7 C. 1571. 8 C. 1581. 
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goblets*’. 1 Rustam says under the guise of a proverb : “ if 
you pour out the wine, you cannot throw out its smell”* 2 
The mubads blame Khusrow Parviz for having raised to the 
dignity of a queen his former mistress Shinn. Parviz justi- 
fies himself by means of an allegory : “ a golden cup full of 
blood is brought into the assembly, at the sight of which all 
turn away in horror. Then the king orders to throw out 
the blood and, having thoroughly washed the cup, to fill 
it with wine, musk and rose-water, after which it shines 
like the sun. Such is Shinn”. 3 


As to Firdawsi himself he regards wine as a true Per- 
sian full of joy of life and takes into consideration the new 
law of Muhammad only for form's sake. Different variations 
on the theme of carpe diem and nunc est bibendum sound 
in his mouth too convincingly not to be sincere. “ If you have 
a cup, ask for golden wine, and mind that there is no sin in 
the joy of the heart”*. “ Now it is time to drink good wine 
because the odour of musk is coming from the mountain. 
The air is full of noise, the earth is full of throbbing ; happy 
is one whose heart is full of joy from the effects of wine... * \ 5 
These words serve as an introduction to the wonder- 
fully sweet description of spring : “ What is the use of being 
anxious, what for to know the future 0 , it is not worth while 

to t&lk about it since death is lying in ambush for us like 

a wolf, let me have a large cup full of wine and a cypress- 
statured beloved, silver-bodied, well-behaved and sweet- 
tongued”. 7 * “ When the soul becomes covered with rust 
from the bitterness of a word (i.e. offence), old wine washes 
off the rust ; when old age comes with stealthy steps upon 
a man, old wine makes him young. Under the influence of 

1 C. 1591, % 1132, note 1. 3 C. 2901 foil. 

4 C. 1656 v. 10> cf. Uobl’a translation VI, 190, 5 1630, 

2372 foil. 6 M o h 1 V, 499 ( C . 1426). 7 C. 1426. 
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wine the true character comes to light, wine is a key which 
opens a closed heart’ ’ (M o h 1 )...and so forth on the theme 
of in vino veritas 1 . “ Oh old man, when thy age reaches 
sixty and one, wine and cup and leisure are deprived of 
salt; when it is time to prepare oneself for death, wine is 
like a fur-coat during the month Day (winter); the body 
is frozen amongst sins, ihe soul has lost her path to heaven; 
many of the friends have remained behind, many of them 
are gone, and thou with a goblet as thy guide hast remain- 
ed in the field”. 2 

The end of the epic. The last king of the Sasanian 
dynasty Yazdigird III utterly defeated and flying before 
the invading Arab hordes perishes tragically at the hand 
of a hired murderer. 

Old Persia is dead. 

The poet is nearly eighty years old 3 . He is tired, dis- 
appointed, he has lost all confidence in men and life and 
from the depth of his soul there bursts a cry of bitter resent- 
ment against the treacherous destiny: “ we ask for justice 
for Yazdigird, we cry for vengeance to the seven spheres!” 

However,— brought to his senses, having understood the 
vanity and weakness of all human fears, reconciled with the 
idea that there is no truth on earth, that “ this world will 
roll through thee and the time keeps account of every 
breath”, 4 — Firdawsi exclaims: “ Bring wine, there are not 
many days left ! Thus it has been from times immemorial 
and nobody has escaped (death)”. 5 


1 1444, 3186 foil. 
4 G. 2088. 


2 C. 1781. 

5 C. 2089. 


3 C. 2095. 
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QISSEH-I ZARTUSHTIAN-I HINDUSTAN 

VA 

BAYAN-I ATASH BEHRAM-I NAOSARI. 

By Shams-itl-Ulama Da. Sia Jivanji Jamsbepji Modi, 

KT., BA., PH. I!., C.l.E. 


(Continued from No. 17, p. 63.) 


Galrgaji Eao (Gaikwar) was in power at the time in 
Naosari. The laymen carried a complaint 
Gangaji Rao to him about the Bhagaria, Mobads. So, 
c c .^393- 443. rbe Gangaji Rao summoned the Bhagarift 

Mobads before him. Desai Khurshedji 


represented their case and said : “ The laymen are our clients 
(murid, disciples) and they have turned away from us at 
the asking of the Sanjana Mobads.” Rao Gangaji, hearing 
both sides, asked the laymen to give to the Bhagari&s what 
was due to them (haqq v&jbi). In the assembly (Majlas, 
court) there were Hindu Desais also. Rao Gangaji decided 
that the laymen were the clients of the Bhagarii priests. 
Desai Khurshed then requested, that the laymen may pass 
a writing that all their religious ceremonies, whether of 
the dead or of the living, shall be performed by the 
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BhagariAs, and that they were the clients of the Bhagari&s. 
The Rao, thereupon, called the laymen again before him 
and asked them to pass a writing to the above effect. The 
laymen thereupon placed a writing to that effect in the 
hands of the Bhagari&s. The document was duly signed 
and witnessed even by some Hindu Desais, who were pre- 
sent at the meeting. l # The BhagariAs rejoiced and blessed 
Desai Khurshed, saying that Naosari became flourishing 
(gulz&r) through him. The laymen also were pleased with 
this affair, as it caused quarrels to disappear. The Mobads 
and Behdins were reconciled, but the Sanjana priests, who 
wanted to perform, the religious rites for the laymen, 
were disappointed. 

Then Desai Khurshed, in consultation with the 
BhagariA Mobads, asked the Sanjana priests to act as 
their forefathers did (according to the very first agreement). 
He said, that the religious ceremonies of the dead and 
the living, even in the families of the Sanjana priests, should 
be performed by the BhagariAs. The Sanjana priests 

1 This writing is dated toi 26, mAh 3, Sam vat 1761 (A.C. 1735). 
It appears from this document, that Gangaji Rao Gaikwar entrusted 
the whole case to a few leading Hindu gentlemen whose names are 
given in the document. They went into the merit of the case and 
saw old documents on the subject. They proposed certain terms, 
the chief of which were (a) that the Bhagarift priests may continue to 
perform the religious rites at the ho uses of their laymen who adhered 
to, and acknowledged, them and ( b ) that those Minochehr Homji priests, 
who had separated from their brother BhagariA priests of Naosari, 
may perform, in the new Agiari founded for them by their Behdins, 
the funeral ceremonies of their laymen, but not the ceremonies 
for the living, such as those of marriage, which shall be performed by 
the BhagariA priests. This document was passed by Patel Dadajee 
Behramjee and other laymen of Naosari to Dastur Jaroshed ji Rustomjee 
Meherji Rana, Desai Khurshedji Tehmulji and other BhagariA priests 
(Fid# Farsi Prakash , Vol. I, p. 31.) 
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Wanted to see the writing (navisht kh&n). The Bhagari&s 
then immediately produced the document. The Sanjana 
priests, on seeing it, accepted this arrangement arid, at 
first, acted accordingly. 

Some time passed over this peaceful state of affairs, and 
then, Satan again worked mischief. The 

lodged a complaint Sanjana* turned ’away from the proper 

before Damaji. cc. path and lodged a complaint in this matter 
443-493. , .. n 

before the Subhedar, Damaji Rao ( 

byname, at Siingar C^y-). They complained that they 
ought not to be asked to abstain from performing ceremo- 
nies of their own families. The Bhagari&s went with Desai 
Khurshed to defend themselves. Damaji Rao heard both 
sides and then said to the Sanjana priests, that, accord- 
ing to the arrangement with their ancestors, their limit 
(of ecclesiastical work) was confined to Sanjan, and 
that, therefore, they should not perform any religious 
services (even those of their families) at Naosari . 1 
The San j anas were displeased at this ruling and 
wanted his (Damaji Rao’s) permission (hukam) to 
depart from Naosari with their Sacred Fire to the 
boundaries (sarhad) of Sanjan. Thereupon, Damaji Rao 
asked Desai Khurshed, as to what he had to say to that 
proposal of the Sanjana priests. Desai Khurshed said, 
that, if they wanted to remain at Naosari, they must act 
as their forefathers did and let the Bhagarifi, priests per- 
form the religious ceremonies of the dead and the living 
of their families, but, if they did not agree to do so, they 
may go to their own boundary district. The Sanjanas 

1 The document containing the decision of Damaji Rao is dated- 
13* Bb&darwA 1796 (*.e., 1740 A.C.). I have given a photoditho 
facsimile of this document in my “ A Few Events in the Early History 
of the Parsees and their dates It is the document N& IV there, i 
have given there also my translation of the document. ( Fidep • 81* n. I). 
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refused to remain at Naosari on the above conditions and 
asked permission (parvaneh) to go. It was given to. 
them. 1 All then returned from Stingar to Naosari. 

The Sanjana priests left Naosari on roz Jamy&d, mak 

Aspand&d, year Yazdagardi 1109 (1741 

The Sanjanas A.C.) ,and went to Bulsar, where they 
leave for Bulsar 

cc. 493-507. remained for 2 or 3 years (d6 ses&l). 

They then went with the Sacred Fire to 

Udvftra Raja Durje Sang 2 (<-£~ helped 

them. On their departure, the quarrel between the 
Behdins and Mobads at 'Naosari disappeared. 


1 The parvaneh is dated Samvat 1797 Aso Sudi 7, i.e. t 1741 A.C. 
Vide Parsi Prakasli , Vol. I, p- a 4, n. 4. 

2 The Par si Prakash (Vol.J, p. 35) gives the date of the 
removal of the Sacred Fire to UdvaiG as 28th October 
1742, Mr, Ramsay f in an article in the Indian Antiquary of 5th 
July 1872 (Vol. I, p. 213), thus ppeaks on this subject, on the authority 
of what he had personally heard from the Dastur of Ud'&r& : (t After 
a sojourn of two years at Bulsar, the priests had an interview with 
the Raja ofMandri, Durjansinghji, then residing in his fort at Pardi. 
Protection was implored and promised and a choice given of certain 
villages on the sea coast for a residence. At Udvarft was found a 
small band of Parsis and a Tower of Silence and here the fugitives 
fixed their choice of a resting place, A sanad was given conferring 
certain privileges and immunities. This is stated to have been in the 
Samvat year 1799 (A.D. 1742) ,; For the different persons, who provided 
a house for the Sacred Fire, vide Par si Trakash f Vol. J, p. 85, n, 5. It 
is said that during its stay at Naosari, this Sacred Fire had to be 
removed once to Surat, to preserve it from beiDg desecrated at the 
hands of the Pindari plunderers. That was in 1738 A.C. {Parsi 
Prakash I, p. 30). It was brought tack to Naosari in 1736 {ibid. p. 86). 
It is said that the new Sacred Fire, latterly founded at Naosari, also 
had to be similarly removed to Surat in 1776 {ibid* p. 50). 
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A FREE VERSION OF THE QISSEH-I 
ATASH VARHARAM-I NAOSARI. 1 

One day, the Rapithwan Jashan day (roz 3, mfth 1), 

A meeting of there met at the . Dar -i Meher, the priests 
the Naosari Anju- and laymen of Naosari. Desai Khur- 
man. cc. 508-525. sh e d 2 also was present. At the conclu- 
sion of the Jashan ceremony, the people who had assembled 
said to Desai Khurshed:— “ We must do this work : 
In your time we must make found, dar daurat 

kunlm, c. 517), an Atash Varharam (Atash Behram). 
By that work, your name will be remembered for 
-ever. It is the duty of the faithful to found a fire in 
their city”. The good-natured leader, Khurshed, said in 
reply : “ I also pray for the same work, day and night. If 
you are in favour of such a work, I am ready.” Being 
pleased with this reply, they all recited Tandarusti 3 that 
we found (s&zim) Atash Behram. 

1 In giving my summary of the contents of this part, I will 
.mostly draw from what I have said in my article, entitled “ Qisseh-i 
Atash Behr&m-i-Naos&ri", in the issue of Zartoshti 0 f 

Meher 1278 Yazdezardi (Vol. VI, No. 3, pp. 176-184). 

• 2 Later on, the Qisseh-i gives Tehmdr ( as the name of 

his father (c. 545) and Minocheher as that of his son (c. 549) who was 
said to be very religious. 

3 It was, and still is, a custom, that, when a good work is intend- 
ed to be done, the people assembled at a meeting where it is announced, 
recite a Tandarusti, praying for God's blessing upon the whole Anju- 
man if it is the whole Anjuman's affair or upon a particular Anjuman 
if it is his individual work or charity. Here, neither the Anjuman's 
name nor an individual name is mentioned, but the verb is in the pltu 

Tal number, m& 41 sdzjm” (^ jL U , e. 525), i.e., we prepare the Atash 
Behram. 
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Four Dasturs offered their services and produced 
various books to settle the course of 
ceremonies for consecrating the Atasli: 
Behram. They were the following: 

(1) Dastur An Dastur Sohrab, who was 
descended from Dastur Mahy&r who had 
Akbar* He produced from his own. 
library, Pazend and Pahlavi writings for consultation. 

(2) Dastur Burzo, son of Darab. He produced, 
out of many Mss., one which was in Persian handwriting. 

(3) Dastur Jamshed Jamasp. (4) Dastur Manock, son of 
Jamshed. 


Tbe Dasturs con- 
sult Pahlavi (Us- 
varesh) books for 
consecrating a 
new Atash Beh- 
ram. cc. 526-51. 

gone to Shah 


These four Dasturs and other learned Mobads met 
together, and, consulting Pahlavi treatises on the subject, 
represented to Desai Khu i shed what ceremonies were 
required to prepare and consecrate the Sacred Fire of an 
Atasli Behram. They specially showed to him a manuscript 
(-u^;) 1 which was from Persia 2 . 


Desai Khorshed then proposed to all Dasturs and 


Informing other 
Pareee centres 
and asking for 
co-operation and 
help. The centre 
of Surat, cc. 552- 
580 . 


Mobads that various Parsi centres may 
be informed of their resolve to found an 
Atash Behram. So, letters were written to 
various centres. One was written to Surat, 
where several welhkno\Vn persons lived. 


One sucli person was Noshir wan, son of Bahman, son *c£ 


Seth Rustam Manock. He was very kind to his co-religionists 


1 JSuskheh is from Pahlavi Nusk. 

2 It teems that the Ms., which the Dasturs produced as having 
come from Persia (c. 542), is the same as that referred to above, as 
having been produced by Dastur Burjo Darab Pahlan and as written 
in Persian (kbat-i Pars, c. 584). Jt was held to be the most important 
for the purpose. Unfortunately, the rame of the treatise is not given. 
But I think that it is the same as referred to later on (c. 595), as being 
in the hand of Darab, who, as I have said later on, was Dastur Darab 
Hormuzdy&r. 
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and had risen to high dignity, so much so, that “oat of all 
the great men that had come to India from Irftn, there was 
none like him.” The next great man at Surat, was Sohrab, 
who also was descended from Rustam (Manock). The third 
great man at Surat was Darab whose surname also is 
given as Sett. The fourth leading man of Surat, was 
Minocheher, son of Rhurshid. He also was known as Sett. 
All these four became glad at the news of an Atash Beh- 
ram being founded, and wrote a reply, saying : “ We will 
send whatever expense is necessary (mar ftn khorchi ke 
bftyad ma ferestand, c. 579). We are always desirous that 
such a work be done in Naosari.” 


Letters, similar to those sent to Surat, were sent to 
Letters to other P&rsees of Broach (Bharuch), Aoklesar 
centres. Action (Anklesar), Kambftyat (Cambay), Gouda- 
taken, cc. 581-93. ra ^ (Qoudavreh) people (Jamfta) 

and Mumbai (Bombay). They all were pleased and 
wrote sympathetic encouraging replies. These replies 
were read in the Dar-i Meher 1 . All were pleased 
at the encouraging replies. Then Desai Khurshed 
requested the great Dastur Sohrab to hasten the work of 
preparing the Sacred Fire of Atasli-Behram. 

The Dasturs looked into the above mentioned well- 


I)a3tur Sohrab, 
reading, in a meet- 
ing of prie8t8, an 
account of the 
procedure of Con- 
secration. cc. 594- 
602. 


known (s&mi) books which were in 
Pazend, Persian and Pahlavi. They 
mostly rested upon the authority of a 
manuscript belonging to Dastur Darab. 
One day, they all, the old and the young, 


met together. Among them, there was 


1 The Dar-i Meher, i.e. y the Porte or Porch of Meher, is a 


temple where religious ceremonies are performed. It also contaios 
fire, but that fire need not be the Sacred Fire of the Atash Behram 
or Adaran. In Naos&ri, the Dar-i Meher and Atash Behram are in 


two separate buildings, but in Bombay they are located in the aam* 


building. 
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also present Desai Jivan, son of Manoek. There, Dastur 
Sohrab read some particulars about the preparation of the 
Sacred Fire of Atash Behram. They were told that sixteen 
fires of different kinds, i.e., from places of work of different 
kinds of tradesmen, were required. 

The first fire is the fire that burnt the corpse of a non- 
The process of Zoroastrian (murdeh darvand). Two 

fir 8 t 8 of the 16 Fires! P ersons were to "° wit ' 1 paiwand^ to 
as read by Dastur pick up the fire. Then two priests observ- 
Sohrab, cc. 603-23. ma y ] 10 i<i a paiwand and dig, 

in'an enclosed place, nine separate pits. The measure 
of each pit is one span (i.f., 9 inches) in length and 
breadth. They may then bring the fire which burnt 
a corpse to that place and put it in the first pit. They 
may take up (bar da rad) a fire from it and let the ori- 
ginal fire get cool (sard) 3 , i.e., extinguished. This process 
is to be continued over all the nine pits. Then, when, after 
nine purifications, the fire is produced in the ninth pit, 
it is not allowed to be cool, but is kept burning with 
fragrant fuel ( bui-i khush). Then, it may be taken to 

1 Paiwand is the holding of a piece of cloth or cotton tape 
between themselves, by two persons, signifying, that they are in close 
contact or touch with each other ( Vide my Religious Ceremonies 
and Customs of the Parsis, pp. 55-56). 

2 Khub is a liturgical qualification, acquired by a priest, by 
performing the Ya^na ceremony ( Ibid p. 147). 

3 The description of the process of consecrating the polluted 
fire from the burning ground is not quite clear in its details as given 
here, because, as said by the author, it ih very brief. The ceremony of 
founding a new Atash Behram consists of seven processes in all, viz., 
(1) Collection of 16 fires, (2) their Purification, (3) their Consecration, 
(4) Union of the 16 consecrated fires, (5) Consecration of the 
united Bacred fire, (6) Consecration of the temple itself, and (7) 
Enthroning the^ united fire. For all the processes in detail, vide 
my “Religioup Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees” pp. 211*34. 
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the Dar-i Meher for the performance of the Ya$na 
(yashtan) over it. Then (two) Mobads, possessing 15 
qualifications 1 , may consecrate the fire by reciting 71 
yasnas over it. Then they may further recite three 
Vendidads and Yasna in honour of Ahura Mazda. 
Then, for one month from the 1st day Ahuramazd to the 
30th day Anarar (Aniran) Vendidads may be recited 
over the fire at night. Thus, the .first fire is properly con- 
secrated and the priest must go before it with panarn 
(padan) over his face. 

The second fire to be consecrated is that from the 
Consecration of house of a dyer (rangriz), and the third, 

cc 6 624^3 1 ' Fires> f r om a public bath (ham&m). 2 In 

all, 16 fires are to be collected and eon- 

1 The 15 qualifications of a good priest are referred to in 

various writings. Vide West, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 47, 
pp. 167-70. Zadsparam Ch, XXIV. For the Pahlavi Text, vide Zad- 
sparam, edited by Mr. B, T. Anklesaria (in the Press), pp. 94 1)8. Out of 
the lifteen, the Zadsparam speaks of five as fmim (eu-> *•«•» dispositions 
or characteristics and of ten as andarz ? i,c., admonitions The 

Kivayats also speak of some physical qualifications and disqualifica- 
tions. Vide Ervad Manockji R. Unvala’s litho edition of Darab Hormuz - 
dyar’s Rivayat with my Introduction, Vol. II, pp. 1-19. 

2 Our author does not name all. The list differs a little 
according to different writers. The hani&in or a public-batb fire> 
mentioned by our author, is not included in the list of others. The 
list, as given in the Vendidad (Chap. VIII), must be taken as the 
principal authoritative one, but, for some reason or another, in later 
accounts, the lists vary. The late Dastur Edulji Minocheberji Ja- 
maspasana said that “ in the case of all the six Atash Behrams founded 
and consecrated in Bombay and elsewhere, there has not been any 
similarity in the matter of process.” ( Vide my “ Religious Ceremonies 
and Customs of the Parsees”, page 211 n ). For the different lists, 
tide (a) Kavasji Edalji Kanga’s list in his Vendidad, 3rd Ed. of 1894, 
p. 186, (b) Dastur Edalji Sohrabji Meherji Rana's list in the “ Tamam 

A vesta ni KetAb” published by Mr. Dadabhai Cawasji, Vol. II, pp. 
213-14, (c) the list of the Ithoter Rivayat published in 1846, 
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seated. They are referred to in the 8th Chapter 
{kardeh) of the Vendidad 1 . 

When Dastur SoHrab finished reading the account, 
The Priests as to how the Atash Behram was to be 
work ed of° CorT consecrated, Desai Khurshed asked Dastur 

secration. cc, Sohrab to be the leader in the work 

632-707, and ma k e his selection of the priests 

required for the purpose. Two hundred priests offered 
their services to Dastur Sohrab. Out of them, one hundred 
were selected. They knew well the Avesta. They also 
knew Sh&yast va n& Sh&yast, i.e., what (rules and regula- 
tions) were to be observed and what not. Our author 
expresses his extreme pleasure, and praises Desai Khur- 
shed much for bringing about the fulfilment of the great 
purpose of founding an Atash Behram. 

The priests had begun (sharu kardeh, c. 664) their 
work on roz Hormazd, m&h Tir, 1134 2 Yezdezardi. In 
the end, all the 100 priests come to the Dar-i 

(tflH $6 fcijcUil &*lcl ^*$41 MiSlPH 

G/cltoi, \\o vs $0^.3). This Riv&yat from Persia, 
is in reply to 78 questions from Behdin Dhanjishaw and 
other Behdins and Dasturs of Surat. The questions and replies 
were collected in one treatise in Persian by Fol&d bin Rustam. 
Among the Surat signatories to the questions, we find the 
names of Dastur Darab Sohrab, the teacher of AnquetiJ, Dastur Kails 
Najumi, Dastur Kaus Rustam Sanjaua, and Rustam Manock (pp. 4-5). 
This Rivayat is important because the writers thought of founding 
an Atash Behram in Surat. The questioners say that , they had 
already with them a nusk or written MS. on the subject of prepar- 
ing an Atash Behram. They seem to ask particulars afresh. ( d ) 
The list as given in my *« Religious Ceremonies and Customs of 
the Parsers, page 212. 

1 Vendidad VIII, 81-96, 

2 15th January 1765. 
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Meher. They all were well dressed (leb&s i khub pftshid, 
c. 667) and they put on pan am (padto) on their faces. 
They took the selected fires to the Dar-i Meher and recited 
Yazashna over them, in a loud voice (&v&z-i buland). The 
recital of the Avesta drove away the divs to Hell and 
pleased the Ameshaspands. The priests, who were engaged 
in consecration, did not go to their houses but remained 
in the Dar-i Meher. They recited the Yazashna and 
Vendidad over the 16 fires. When all the fires were 
consecrated, they were united on an adusht) This 
united consecrated fire became the Atash Behram and 
they placed fragrant fuel over it. God has said to friends- 
to take care of fire every where. It is tetter to place fuel 
over it at midnight. 

May God keep joyful (shadab) Dastur Sohrab who 
did all that was requisite, as enjoined in books and 
(especially) as enjoined by God in the 8th kardeh (i.e., 
chapter of the Vendidad). If you will read the Zend 
(commentary) of the Vendidad, you will understand 
all the secrets (asrar) about Fire. To all were given 
their wages or fees (mozd). He gave them double wages 
(dug&neh mozd dadeh) and all the priests were pleased 
with it. They all blessed Khurshid. During those unfor- 
tunate a times, no body had done such work. All Behdins 
(laymen) had brought fires from all workshops (k&r- 
khanaha) of the Jud-dins (aliens, non-Zoroastrians). 

According to the Vendidad, the meritoriousness of 

1 It is the stone slab upon which the fire-vase stands. The 
word is originally Pahlavi Atash to, from &tash and st& to stand. v iJ<' 
my '* Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Pareees,” pp. 273 - 274 . 

2 Laftan ? Laft cU-1, a friend. 

3 I think it is better to read the word as av&run “unfortu- 
nate.** I have wrongly separated it and misread it in the text. 
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picking up a fire which burns a corpse is like that .of 
setting in, in their proper places, (dar neshAni) 1000 (ordi- 
nary) fires. Similarly, the meritoriousness in the case of the 
second fire, viz that of the workshop of a dyer, is equal to 
that of placing in its proper place (neshAyandeh ba dargAh) 
1000 ordinary fires. Similarly, in the case of the fire of 
a hamAm (public bath), it is equal to that of setting (in 
dAdgAh) 500 ordinary fires. 


When the whole work of Atash Behram came to be 
Enthroning the finished, Dastur Sohrab informed Desai 

Sacred Fire. cc. Khurshed of it. Sardar Khurshed said 

708-740 ' 

in reply: — “O wise Dastur! May you 

live long, I have got a proper dome (gunbad) prepared 

for the kingly Atashbehr&rn, I will place the Atasli 

Behram there. My desire will be fulfilled in that place. 

It was my desire that I see its (i.e., of the Sacred 

Fire of Atash Behram) face (did&r) and that I pick up all 

joy from its face (rukhs&r) ” Dastur Sohrab was much 

pleased to hear that. On roz Sarosh and month Ardi- 

behesht, 1135 Yezdezardi 1 , the Atash Behram was 

enthroned on a throne of stone 


This event took place in the time of Rao Kerdarji 
who was kind to his subjects and just. The first bui 2 
ceremony over the Sacred Fire after the enthronement 
was performed by the Dastur (Dastur Sohrab). Then all 
the Dasturs and Mobads and Behedins joined in prayers. 
When the good news of the consecration of the Atash 
Behram reached different Parsee centres, people from there 
went to Naosari to pay their homage to the Sacred Fire. 
People from Surat, Broach and Anklesar went there with 


1 2nd December 1765. 

2 For this ceremony of bui ( i.e giving fragrant fuel), vide my 
“ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees/* pp. 230-39. 
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their offerings (hadiyeh). All blessed Desai Khurshid who 
enthroned (nish&nid) the Atash Behram- 


The advantages 
of having Fire- 
temples. cc. 741 - 
748. 


The author then dwells upon the advantages of 
having Fire-temples. Their presence 
nrotects the people of their cities from 
harms from the evil-minded oppressors, 
thiefs and robbers. Were it not for 
the good fortune arising from the presence in their midst 
of Fire-temples, people could not travel from city to city, 
free from the grasp of robbers and from the injustice 
of rulers. Zoroaster had asked King Gushtasp to found 
Fire-temples in all cities. Thereby prosperity and 
freedom from oppression will result to the people. 


The author then offers his homage to God and gives, 

what he himself calls, a Mun&jat, wherein 

The Munajat of ex p resses all humility and prays 

the Author, cc. * 

749-766. for righteousness and joy. 


The author concludes with, what we may term, a 
The Author’s coloph°n. He gives his place as Naosari 
Colophon CC. 769. and his name, letter per letter, as Sbapur. 
773 * His father was Manock, the son of 

Behram, who has taken his place in paradise for the 
purpose of rest (behr-i &r&m). He gives his profession 
as that of a Mobad. He says, that he was descended 
from Dastur Nerydsang Bhaval. 


(To be continued ,) 



CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS TRANSCRIBED 
INTO SANSKRIT AND AYESTA. 

By Late Mb. Shapurji Kavasji Hodivala, B.A. 

[ This paper is of a different kind from those 
generally appearing in this Journal. But, it has a 
value of its own, as it enables scholars to see how the 
three languages — that of the Cuneiform inscriptions, 
the Avesta and the Sanskrit — are closely similar. The 
first attempt, a partial attempt as it was, for only two 
languages, was made by the late Mr. Kharshedji Rus- 
tomji Cama in his Jarthoshti Abhyas ( Vide No. 5 
pp. 247-49). Then, there was the attempt of a great Russian 
scholar, Professor Kossowitz, who, in his paper 1 , refers to 
Mr. Cama’s work in the line. — Editor .] 

[ I am grieved to say that the author of this paper 
died before the paper could be printed and so, mistakes 
in the paper, if any, will have to be looked upon with 
indulgence.— Editor.] 

BEHISTAN INSCRIPTIONS 
Column I 

1 . Adam J)drayava(h)ush JchsJiayathiyaili ) vazraka{h ) 2 

I (am) Darius the King mighty 

1 Palieo-Persic*e Achsemenidarum (l872), Part II, Inter- 
pretatio et Commentarii (p. 82). 2 Pers. “buzorga”; 

lit, “adamantine”, hence “great”. Paul Horn always reads h 
at end of words, where we would expect a visarga in 
Sanskrit. Tolman omits it in his “Ancient Persian Lexicon”. 
Vazra by change of letters becomes Zaura (old). Mr. Punegar 
(who has kindly examined the paper and to whom we shall 
hereafter refer to as P.) suggests “mighty” 

(from to be vigorous). 8 means “king” 

(Yd. 2, 8); we have used the adjectival form 
(kingly) as noun throughout to suit the Achsemenian and 
Sanskrit forms phonetically. 
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>. 


JchshayathiyaQi i) 

khshdyathiydndm 

khshayathiyaQi) 


sjfawi 

SjBRT: 



■%3i)<b-»£gtly 

King 

of Kings, 

King 

Pdrsaiy 

IchshayathiyaQi) 

dahyunam 



^pi 1 


'%u)6-u£w!y 


in Parsa 

King 

of the countries, 

Vishtaspahya puthraQi) 

Arshamahya 


3* 



Vishtaspa’fc 

> son 

Arsham’s 

napa * Hakha maniskiy a(h) 





2 


grandson, the Achaanenido. 


2. Tkdtiy 

I)arayava(Ji)uxh 

Khtihdya thiya(h) 

sirfki 


«jf5TO: 

3 -3^394133 


• %3i)<J)^Qj}<!y 

Says 

Darius 

the King 


*1 ^3 originally meant u country”, then U sl man of the 
country of the enemies”, u demon”, u thief” etc. It is maa. 
whereas Avesta is fem. The usual word will be 

used hereafter, wherever suitable. 

2 Yd. 12-9; in Vd. 12-11 wa have 
8 Of. Pnnegar suggests SWtrf 
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mana pita Vishtaspa Vishtaspahya 

*w faff fad!W: 

•4^41$ 4W?>.JU£) 

my father (was) Vishtaspa, Vishtaspa’s 


pita. Arshama, 

Arshamahya 

pita 

faff 3Rlk: 


faff 

•4c«*«£g/- j u 


father (was) Arsham, 

Arsham’s 

father 

Ariyaramna, 

Ariyaramnahydb 

pita 

«R^3=T: 

zwkizm 

fan 



(was) Ariyaramna, 

Ariyaramna’s 

father 


Chishpish, Chishpaish pita Hakhamanish 
fasgft: fwr 

(was) Chishpish, Chishpi’s father (was) Hakhamani 
3. Thatiy 2 etc. Avahyaradiy vayam IlaJchamanishiyd 

3 *€£C*i? 

For this reason we Hakhamainishiya 

1 Gathio . 2 The expression Thatiy etfc. occurs in 

the beginning of every para. 

8 0 /l of ■»»*; = Ij (Persian). I take it as 

*<j («"»A) P. suggests .^>^^>> 4 ; to be rendered 

ad “through the giving of this.” 
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thahyamahy ; 

hacha paruviyataQi ) 

amatd(h) 



aWRJir: 1 * 


are called. 

From long ago 

councillors 

amahy ; hacha 

paruviyata(h) hyd 

amakham 

9T%; 3 4 * * * 


zmvi 




we are ; from 

long ago (they) who (a; o) 

our 

tamnd 

khshayathiya aha(n). 



arra^ 


•_ju(g/^*L_u^o 

_WJ 'Uzyi-v 



family-members, Kings were (have been). 


4. Thatiya etc. VIII mana taumaya tyaiy 

m dtfJTT: 

_o^o^_u -_u{_u9 8 ._a>€^>/L .jypy 

Eight (were) my ancestors, who 


1 8k. 3RTF?I = U Councillor, follower of king”, here “king” 
himself. 2 is also suggested by P. from 

+ pass. **» + 0****. 8 mfo is Vedic l/s. In the Lexicon 

Tolman renders thus: — <£ We have been of ancient lineage”. 

4 Abl. Sing (P.). 5 (l/s) (P.). 6 Subj. imperf. 

8/s of e?*. P. suggests Her . 

7 Of# Rv. I 187. 0 ^T; = £ those gifts”. Here 

is a relative pronoun. 

8 P. suggest. (or) HW 
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paruvam 

Khshayathiya 

aha{h)\ 

adam 


SjftniT: 

3TRP1; 






formerly 

Kings 

were ; 

I (am) 


navamaQi); IX duvitaparanam 1 vayam Khshayathiya 




we 


Kings 


; *. mi $rfau T : 

ninth ; 9 in two lines 2 

arnahy. 

were (lit. are). 

5. Thatiy etc . vashna 
^rrarcT 

By the grace 

1 Paul Horn takes it as equivalent to Lat. diuturnus - of 
?? rs. Inscriptions, Tolman reads duvitataranam — “ir 
vidually . ^ In the Lexicon, be reads duvitaparanam, and takes 
it to mean ' long^ aforetime”. Bartholomae rendered it as “one 
after another* , £ ‘in succession”. The Av. form is suggested by 
Punegar. 2 The nine kings in two lines are thus given by Prof. 
Ernst Herzfeld in the Dr. J. J. Modi Memorial Vol., p. 187 : 

1 Chahishpish, great king, king of Anz&n 


A huramazddha(Ji) 

of Ahuramazd 

— to Lat. diuturnti 

old- In Pars. Inscriptions., Tolman reads duvitataranam = “indi- 


2 Cyrus I, great king 

3 Cambysis I 

I 

4 Cyrus II „ 


6 Ariyaramna, king 

I 

7 Arshama 


Vishtaspa 
' I 


5 Cambysis II „ , 

3 See Yaana 46-19 60-11. I n Sk. “Tit 

\*v UUIO / U1AU 

of Ahuramaada — being l/l otherwise # s/l 


Darius, great king 
was) the desire 
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ftdam khekayathiya amitj. A(h)uramaada l 

arfer. 

IQ -* ■%*»)& >*&-» -VW* ' 

I King am. Ahuramazda 


Khshathram 

qfi: 

-ify'H ppd y 

sovereignty 


mana 

*W 

me 


frabaraQi) 

zvem. 

gave 


6. Thatiy etc. Ima dahyava(h ) tyd mand 

9TT: 3TT: W (m) 

These (are) countries which to me 

patiyaishain ). Fas7ma A(h)uramazddha(h) 

q-RRI 

3 ^>{^-»|| • ^ -ai £ |ot)iju))QUi 

came. By the grace of Ahuramazda 


adamshi im 4 

i 


KhshdyathiyaQi ) aham. 

wan 

* GEe)»3-» 

King became (lit. was). 


(Here the names of 28 countries are given as under) 
Pcir8a(h) (^Persia), ( H)uvja(h ) (=Susiana), Bftbirush 
(=Bab’ylon), AthurJ. (= Assyria), Arab%ya(h ) (^Arabia), 
Mudrtiya(h) (=Misar, Egypt), tyaiy drayahyfi. (^TT! 


1 In Cuneiform, Ahuramazda has become one word. 2 Paul 
Horn takes it as aorist tf/s from i. The Sk. form i s condi- 
tional S/S of % 4 4 to go.” 8 See Yasna 46-19, 60-11. 4 Ska is 

an enclitic particle, Pahl. ath. 6 Coined on the analogy of 
hVl M (W) 8 /« of O'*. 
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•fc** 5 ) ( Lands which are of or on the sea) r 

Sparda(h) (—Sardes, capital of Lydia), Yaunfi (=Ionian 
« country),* M%da(h) (—Media), Armina(h) (= Armenia), 
Katpatuka(h) (=Cappadocia), Parthavc^h) (=Parthia), 
Zara(n)ka(h) (-Drangiana), Haraiva(h ) (=Herafc), 
( H)uvcLrazmiya(h ) (=Chorasmia), BUkhtrish (Bactria), 
8uguda(h) (=Sogdiana), Ga(n)dxra (h) (=Kandhar) ? 
Saka(ji) (-Scythia), Thltagush (Sattagydia), Hara(h)~ 
uvatisli (=Arachosia), Maka{h) (=Makran). 

fraharavam daily dva(h) XX TIL 

(si)^b- sm - \\ 

1$) rr 

In all countries 23. 


7. Thdtiya etc. Imd dahydva(h) tyd mand patiydisha(n) 
(this sentence is repeated here) 


rashna 

A (ft)ur a mazddha(Ji ) 

mand 

3TSRT 


W 

•jwj JO-juUj 

•*u^G •)Oo' J 


By the grace 

of Ahuramazda 

my 

bain) dak a 

dha(n)ta , mand 

bdjim 


3TT^, W 



•Uo*}" •-°J- U G 


subjects 

they became, to me 

tribute 

abara(n)tb . 

tyashdm 

hachamaQi} 




-a-wHJ £ -"G-w^-JUtt* 

they bore. 

Whatever 

from me 

1 Punegar renders thus (?/l) 

. 2 Of. Pars* 


s J& 8 Per s. jl* 


2 CL Para* 
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athahy 

khshapava 

rauchapativa 


3PTT1 

*tfWri3 




was ordered 

during nights 

(and) days 

ava 

akunavaya{n)ta 


cRC. 

3Tf®^rT 

• 

• j® j»»-o 


(that) 

they did. 



£. Thatiya etc., Antar ima dahyaraiji) martiyaQi) 

^»JM^ x£j4jj) 

In these countries the man, 

Jiya(h) daushta 3 dha{h) «mm Qi)ubrtam abaram ; 

w* «mr a wq[; 

*W a C >3 ,j,im 

who friend was, him well-supported I supported; 

}iya(h) araika(h) aha(h) 9 avara ( h)ufrastam 

*J: 3TTH, <P* S3? 

who enemy was, him well-punished 

1 Suggested by P. Cf. JP 4 "!? and **&&&, In A vesta, 
the form may be*.. on the analogy of 

(Kanga’s Gr. p. 254). 2 P. suggests, 

8 In the Lexicon, Toiman reads agar 6a (=watehful), stating thi|» 
the emendation ‘‘daushta’’ is impossible* 4 Lit. Stinking, evil, 
bad. The common Av. word for enemy is ‘ 
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aprasam. VasTina AQ\)uramazdaha(Ji ) imcL 

*13*0^. 3TCRT fJTT: 

•fOW-'Ao'-" -fu*C a 

I punished. By the grace of Ahuramazda these 


dahyavaQi) 

tyana 9 

mana 

mm-. 

3JT: 

Wf 




oountries 

(were those) which 

my 


data. 

frraT(f5r) 

laws 


dpariydya{n). 

<wrfcH 3 

followed. 


yalhasham hacJuima(h) 

As (to them) from me 


athahy 

arorfu 


(it) was ordered, 


avathd akunar,a(n)ta. 

^ 3P9 3Tf0q??T 

_*)£*_*» JU 

so they did. 


9 . Thatiya etc., A{h)uramazda mana khshathram 

Ahuramazda me sovereignty 

1 In Av. means “to smite”. *^-"0 = a$Jc (why 

Gttlprit be not punished). P. suggests = ‘ ‘rendered fresh”. 

9 *\ is a mere suffix. Cf. 8 Sk.imperf. S/S of 

Av. imperf. subj. of J with 4 ^^+". (p). 4 i n 

Lexicon, Tol man adopts the rendering £ Auramasdn m(aiy)itna* 
eto., * r Ahurmazda me the Kingdom gave”. 
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frhbara(h). 

A(K)uramazda 

maty upastam 



% 3TW 


*)0« 

gave. f 

Ahuramazda 

me assistance 

abaraQi ), 

yatha 

imaQi) khshathram 

toi; 






gave, 

so that 

I 

this Kingdom 

adary. 

Vashna 

A(h)uramazdaha(h) 


TOW 



l(f 

■gu«^ >100* 

was obtained (by me). By the grace 

of Ahuramazda 


ima(h) khshathram daraydmiy. 

^ siIVITfa 


o6jy«-u)jw3 

this kingdom I hold. 


lO.Thdtiya etc., Ima{h) tyaQi) mana kartam 

spn m W\ 

This (is). what by me was done 


pasavaQi ) yatha khshdyathiya(h ) abavam 

after when King I became. 

1 Aoriat pass. 8/l of 2 See Kanga’s Or. p. 181. 
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Ka(n)bujiya(h ) nama{n) Kuraush puthra(h ) 

5TRSIT fit: JJSJ: 


Cambyses 

named 

Cyrus’ son (was) 

amakham 

tdumdyd ; hauva . . 1 

id a 

khshayathiya(h) 


atw. 




• >4«0* 

'•V 

here 


our 

relative ; he 

king 


ahaiji ) . 

Avahya 

Ka{n)bujiyahya 

brata 

arra 



^TRfT 

3 *&m» 



was. 

Of that 

Cambyses 

a brother 


BardiyaOi) ndma(h) aha(h) hamdtd 

»11HT 3TT^f ^WTKTT 

Bardiya (Smerbis) named was, having same mother 

Ka(ri)bajiyahya. 


hamapitd 


Pasava(h) 

q^T 3T 


(and) same father with Camhyses. Afterwards 
Ka(n)bujiya(h) avam Bardiycim avdja(n). 

Kambujiya that Bardiya slew. 

1 Wrongly edited hauva paruvani (see Tolman’s Lexicon 
p, 4). 2 • •WO , *3 J “W* (p.) 8 Imperfect 8/r. 

4 Or 6 Imperfect 8/1 of ^1, }»«v 
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Yatha Ka(n)bujiya(h ) Bar diyam avdja(n) 

When Kamlnijiva Bardiya slew 


Karahya 1 

to the army 


naiy azda * 

W (gtf) 

-6i|jw^ek 

no knowledge 


abava(h), 

Wl, 

(there) was, 


tya(h) 

tm* 


that 



Bardiya 

Bardiya 

Ka(n)bujiya{h) 

Kambujiya. 


9T^cT: 

was killed. 

Mudrayam 

to Egypt 


Pasdr>a(h) 

q^T qr 

Then 

ashiyavaQt) 

•*d»-"”C£L 

went. 


Yatha Ka(n)bujiya(h ) Mudrayam ashiyava(h) 

When(^?T) Kambujiya 5 to Egypt went 

1 Cf. Pars. “warrior’ \ 3pj[-q>R. 2 This 

word seems to be a noun. Cf. * 36*3- Tolman in his Lexicon 
takes it to be middle Pers. azd. Sk. U clearly, surely. 

Note that' occurs in Ys. 60-1, as 2/8 imperative of S~" 

(oT^) to speak. Funegar takes it to he (f/l of ** y ^**^5 > 

root 3 and interchanged). 8 Conjunction; see 

col. 4-4. 4 From ^ “to go”, or from § “ to go". , 

According to Tolman and Paul Horn, athiyaya(h) is 8/l 
imperfect of Shiyu.' Avi - Shu, Pers. C ^ *he form 
.gV.?.*, P. suggests 6 As above. 
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fa,mva{h) Kara(h ) araikaiji) abava{h). 

TOT fT ST? : aifai: aWTct 

'mj»yaau u^j 

Afterwards the army* inimical became. 


pasdvaih) drangaih) 
WT 3T it?: 


dahyauva 


•tt Jut)*' 

' . i • , * il 1 1 


became. 

vasiy 


Afterwards deceipt in the land very much(powerful) 

* 

abavaQi) utd Pdrsaiy utd Mddaiy utd 

3c! 3?1 HT% 33 

•-«$*> 

(there) was and in Parsa and in Media and 


aniyd(u)va dahyushuvd . 

3T«!g 

in other countries. 


11. Thatiy etc. PasavaQi ) I martiya(h ) magush 

q«3T qT *1 *13: 

\ *-^»4»Qg4lC 

Then 1 man a Magian 


dha(h) GaumdtaOi) 

ndmain). 

hauv 

udapatatd 

T «iWld: 







was Gaum&ta 

by name ; 

he 

rose up 

1 See para 8. 

2 Tolman 

everywhere 

translates this 

word as ‘‘people.” 8 

The form 

is 

not available. 

4 8/l Imperfect as in 

Yt. 19-8. 
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hacha PaishiyaQi) uvadaya. 

ArahadHsh 

*RT 


3R1 ffc 


from Paishiyahuvada. 

(There is) Arakadrr 

nama(n) 

Kaufa{h) ; 

hacha 

avadasha(hfy 

STWIT 


* SRT 

Wl: 



'jvyjjqy 


named 

mountain; 

from 

there 

V iyakhnahya 

mdhyd 

14 

rauchabish 



TV 

^Tfa: (#*:) 

.tHify-uldy-ujilp 


ip 


In Viyakhna 

month 


with 14 days 


thakatd 

aha(h), 

yadiy 

udapatatd. 

Hauv 


aim 





■MJU 


' 41 ^ 41 ^ 0410 -^) 

•>**<& 

completing 

(it) was, 

when 

he revolted. 

He 

1 Fam. 

name of 

Pasargada, 

, according to 

Justi, 


(p.). 2 Rock. 8 Cf. *f 4 or Wtr-tflt** 

6 O j)J 6 “attached,” “completed.” Av. 

adj. ^stretched as a bow” (Kanga’s Diet, p 2S0), here 
used as a noun, meaning “stretching”. In his Lexicon (p. 95) 
Tolman changing his previous opinion and the general transla- 
tion as loq. sg. “in completed course”, thus translates; — *' In 
the month of.. .(so many) days were completing their course \ 
Bartholomae, changing his opinion, takes thakaid as nom# pi. 
and thakatam as nom. sg. and as adjectival predicates. See Paul 
Horn s note p. 289 “ A vesta, Pahlavi and Ancient Persian Studies * . 
Punegar takes the root to be ‘‘to arrange”, “to appoint , 

**to fix” — **It was fixed up by the 14th day of the month”. So> 

Av. 
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Karahyd avatha adurujiya(h), adarn BardtyaQi) 

5TCST ^ 3TN arpra 

'-*1^ -*)»_** j^JM 

the army thus deceived, I Bardiya 


«m% hya(h) Kuraush puthra(h), Ka(n)bujiyahyd 

srfor fd': s^: 

am, who (am) Kura’s son, Kambujiya’s 


brata. 

Pasavaih ) 

kara(h) haruva(h) 


q^T 3T 

sf : 

J 

4 JU))_U- -%»b-A*0* 

brother. 

Afterwards 

the army all 

Jmmitriya(h ) 

abavaih) 

hacha Ka\n)bajiyn{h) y 

O k 



s w-*»cy 

‘ .JU » _A> ^ -A> 

•juyjuty juJ 

inimical 

became 

with Kambuiiya, 


ahitj 

ovam 

ashiyam(n), 

utd 


trsi 




• A-o 



(and) to 

him 

they went 

and 


1 There is no Av. word for this. Funegar suggests 
V}4»*y a t*~ u ^ and would prefer €&*») (neuter). 2 In Av. for 
the word ^enemy” we have and Thp 

form is not available. The form may be 

coined. ; 
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Parsa (h) 

utd 

Madatfi) 

via 

aniya 

<?rak 



m 

3WI 






to the Persians 

and 

Medians 

and to 

other 


dahyava(h) . Khshathram 

hauv 

agrabayata 1 





s - 


provinces. Kingdom 

he 

seized. 

Oar mapadahyd mdhyd 

IX 

rauchabish 


juew «, (#»?:) 


In Garmapada month with 9 days 

thakatd dha(h) khshathram agrabayata . 
SP^T (ftf:) 3TTS 

completing (it) was (that) the kingdom he seized. 


Pasavaih) 

<T$rT 3T 


Afterwards 

amriyatd 

^rfsrcra' 




died* 


Ka(n)bujiya(h) 

CamjDyses 


(i h)uva-marshiyush 

by his own 4 death 


1 In the Lexicon, Tolman reads agarbsyat*. 2 See 
Kanga’s Diet. p. 166. Of. Rv« 1-81-7 The root ??,, 

(Vedic) is as if of 10th class. See YU 6-65. 8 ( 7/1 

totem) (p.). 4 By a self-imposed death. 5 Pass! imperf* 

3/lJ Aor. 8/l. Av. form is pass* imperf. 8/ 1. 
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12. Thatiya etc.. 

AitaQi) 

khshathram 

tya 

Wi. 


That 

kingdom 

i 

which 

GaumataQi) 

hyc i(h) 

ilf agush 

adina* 

»iWl: 







Gaumata 

who (was) 

Magian, 

took 

Ka{n)bujiyam, 

aita(h) 

Khshathram 

hachd 


TO 


ST3T 





from Kambujiya, 

that 

kingdom 

from 

paruviyata (ft) 

amdkham 

taumdya 

dha(h) 

'TS'HCl: 


or 

arm 

• JO 


or 


olden times 

of our 

family 

was 


PasavaQi) Gaumata{h) hya(h) Magush ndina Ka(n)bujiyam 
utd Pdrsam utd Madam utd aniyd dahydva{h) (as above 
and in para 10). Afterwards Gaum&ta who was M. tools 
from K. Pars and Mada and other provinces. 

hauv dyastd ( h)uvdipashiyam 

•>A»0» or ju^mxjihhu J4>4j)^ju(yw 

He seized (endeavoured and got) self-government 

1 Better 2 See para 10. 8 Aor. 8/1 of 

endeavour. Imperfect 8/l Atm. Of. (Kanga 

Grammar, p. 182). 4 One’s-own- ness. . 
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akuta ; 

hauv 

kh$hayathiya(h) 

abava(h) 

3Tfrf l 







(and) practised (it); he 

king 

became. 

13* Thdtiya etr. Naiy 

ahaiji ) 

martiya(h) 



1 

q&f: 

A 




• 4«g0-*»C 


Not 

(there) was 

a man 

naiy 

Pars a{h) 

naiy 

Mada(h)i 

Jffl 



m- 

•a A* 

i 


•a At 

Av*g 

not a 

P&rsa (Persian), not i 

i M&dft (Median) 

naiy 

amakham 

taumaya Jcashchiy , hya(h) 



^FWf: 




S A Ji C<iA<«^ • 

Aro 

(there was) not onr 

relative whatsoever, who 

avam 

Gaumatam 

tyam Magum 




*3 


this Gaum&ta, who (was a) Magus, 

, A 

khshathram ditam ehdkhriya(h) 

ff^ 6 (^V) 

of kingdom deprived has made 

1 Aor. s/l. 2 Aor. 8/l of ^ (Kanga’s Die. p. 126). 
8 See Kanga’s Die. p. 876. 4 1**^0 (?) 5 Of. 

gee para 10. 6 p.p. of == to cast, throw. 7 8/fi 

perfect of ?. If plural does not fit, sing, is For Av. forms 
see Kanga’s Die. p. 126 and Gr. p. ^40. kA^* i T (P.) 
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* 

fCdrashim hacha darsham 1 

m-. ^ SFTT ft 

'i-et? (him) •*»}>*>& * 

The army of (lit. from) him vehemently 


atrasafji) 

mwi 

was afraid, (that) 


Kdram 

i 

the army 


vasty 

3^1T or 

utterly 


avdjaniya(h) 

lie would kill 


hya(h) paranam Bar diyam 

W- 3?m srf^jir 

• r’f‘0 

(army) who formerly (strong)' Bardiya 


adanaQi). Avahyaradiy 

«rsrHra[ 

knew. For this reason 


kdram avajaniyaQi) 

®BK 

army he would kill 


1 In the Lexicon Tolman reads darshman (Cf. fW) 
meaning “assaults”, “tyranny”. “The people feared him for hi* 
■ tyranny”. 2 Adj. 2/l of = strong. Sk. ff = bold. 

8 Cf. (Kanga’s Grammar p. 214). (p). 

4 Bene. 8/ 1 of 5 Bartholomae takes the word as an adv. 

formerly (see Tolman’s Lexicon p. 109.) It may be 
connected with Sk. completely . 4 ‘Who knew Bardiya com- 
pletely/ ’ 6 Imperf. ®/l of ■*£$ (9th cl.) Cf. Paul Horn 

gives Gathio adnatd from 7 See para 8. 
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maty (imam khshndsdtiy TyaQi) adam naty 

*TT <3: * *TT fasrafcT* m 3|* *j| 

* 2 «j5A* 

(thp,t) me it not might know, “ that I not 


BardiyaQi) 

amiy 

hya{h) Kuraush 

puthraOti 

*%T: 

si#jt 

3: fd: 




Apo 


Bardiya 

am, 

who (was) Kuru’s 

son . n 

Kashchiy 

naiy 

adrshna ush 

chishchig 

tfm. 

SlP? 

sr-Fnta. 

fkfktl 


•tpi{ 

4 jA -*{{*»* 


No-bod: 

V 

dared 

anything 

thastanai y 

parly 

Gnu mat am tyarn 

Magum 

stt^rr 

*** 

U^T i c3 

m 

_ 'O 



• {{^oamcIsju « -GJ)»y • 

^341^^5 

to speak 

against 

Gaumata who (was) 

Magian 


jjata adam 

3JTTO art 


until 



a rasa m. Pasdva{h) adam 

TOT 3T 3f| 

arrived. Afterwards I 


A iji)uramazda m patiyarahyaiy Ahuramazda- 

. 

to Ahuramazda went (i.e. prayed). Ahuramazda 

1 Paul* Horn takes *TT^I : to mean “not that”, k< leasfc”. 
To\man translates as we do. 2 Inchoative 8/ 1 Paras, of 
?T. i> See Kanga’s Gr. p. 87. 4 t/i ImparL 

5th cl. of 5 (P.) 6 Aor. IV ^ 

7 See ccl. II para 6. Punegar thus. 8 (P.) + 

Impetf 1/ 1 atm. J + denominative Singular is better. For 
Av. see Kanga’s G*v p. 189. Note that patdt is from the same root. 
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rqniy 

upastam 

abara{h) 

w 






me 

assistance 

gave. • 

BagayMaish mahya X rauchabish thakata aha(h ) 4 

amtha 

adam Tiada kamnaibish 

martiyaibish 

t?4-qw 

ait Hf ^rfrjfn: 




Thus (then) I with few 

men 

avnm 

Gaumdtam tyam Magum 

avdjanam 

Wi 

r4 E3 



.CiHO •{k.jBQJ.wG 

6{J-4l^4l»4# 

this 

Gaumata who (was) Magian 

I slew 

td& 

tyciishciiy fratama 

martiyd 


m 5 *WT: 


*4#^ 

c >ot> , ^y > (>o{y) **fifi**l© 


and 

those his foremost 

men, 


anushiya aha(ri)th Shikaya(h) uvatish nama 
3Tm (3R ) 7 5fT^TT 

(who his) followers were. (There is) Shikayahuvatish named 

X Sk. t< lap , \ 2 Aor. 8/ 1 8 Irnpe^f. 8/l. 4 See para 

1*1 • Taking &ha(n) as the reading, Toimap thus translates: — 
In' the 'month of Bftgayadi 10 days were pppaing to the end* 
(Lasieon p* 9d). 5 Cf. 6 Enclitic 

pronoun ; it is o/i of ■“* ; (AcroW) (p.). 

7 (iR Hi 8 P. suggests 
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didd 

Nishaya 

ndmd 



HTOT 




fortress (and there is) Nish&ya 

named 

dahydush Mddctiy 

avadashim 

avdjanam 

(^T : ) 




Up . 


country in Media. 

Him there 

I killed 

Khshathi % a msh i m 

adam 

adinam 


3Tt 

arm 



*«£$*» 


him kingdom, I deprived of (lit., took). 


Fffs/wd 

A(h)uraniazdd(h) 

adam 


3Jg$^SI 

**5 

•j m{jouh^ 



By the wish 

of Ahuramazda 

i 

khshayatkiya(h) 

abavam. 



wvm 





king 

became. 


A(h)uramazdd 

khshathram mnnd 

fi'dbara(h) s 

Ahuramazda 

sovereignty me 

gave. 


1 Or better on the analogy of 

■{nee Kongo’s Die- p. 69). 2 Aor. l/l Paras of (See Kongo’s 

Dictionary p. 256), 8 See Col. 1-5. 
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14. Thatiy etc . Khshathram 

tya(h) 


«9* 



•cd^-»222^» or £uu)«0 


Sovereignty 

which 

amakham 

taumdyd(h) 

parabartam 

«re*ira 



•$$$**$«>»-» 



our 

ancestor 

taken 


hacha 

from 

aha(Ji) 

sum 

•DJI» 

was. 


avaOi) 

This 


arfam patipadam 

I in its place 


akunavam 

made (I restored) 


adamshim gdthavd avdstdyam ; yatha 

3 *TTgg ST^TTq^ 

3 3 -e4J«^OA5-^|»^LI 

I it (?) in places established. As 


paruvamchiy 

(it was) formerly, 


avatha 

qcf aw 

SO 


ad am 



akunavam . 

A-wu^e-** 

did. 


tyd Gaumdta{h) hya{Ji) M a gush 

Jf: JTJJ: 

■*>05 .^j*0 

Places of worship which Gaumata who (was) Magian 

1 See para 10. 2 7/l cf. Y. 65-9. 8 Imperf. 

l/l Causal of ava-stft. In the Lexicon (p. 129) Tolinan 
thus translates I — U I restored it (^.e. the kingdom) to its place. 

4 Adv. See Kanga’s Die.; V r€ * >> ^’ u ® (P.). 5 In Sk. ia 

neuter; here we take it as mas. P^negar suggests •»\**y***' m . 
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viyaka(n), adam niyathrdrayam ; Jcardhyd 

had destroyed, I restored, (also I restored) army’s 

aba char ish* gaithamchd maniyamcha 

s.sRTC *>? ^ ^ 

fields and settlement and dwelling: 


vithaibishchd 

tyddish 

Oaumdta{h) 

hya(h ) 


^T: 

jftjITcI: 





•Ve 

with clans, 

which (of) them 

Gaumfita 

who 

Magush 

adina(h). 

Adam 

Mr am 


arftpifa 

3Tf 

%Ti 1 * * * 5 6 7 





(was) Magian 

seized- 

I 1 

die army 


1 Imperf. causal l/l of ^ to save. 2 Imperf. l/l 10th 
cl. of with ^1. Punegar thus : — (v^ + s\ 

4 + denom. •*' w + subs. + )• According to Tolman 

B abicharish. Tolman thus translates: — £< For the people the 
revenue (?) and personal property and estates and royal 
residences (l restored) 4 According to Paul Horn Pahl. 

vachgr, *Pers. bazar. Punegar suggests -oAl-T + JIMS'** 

5 Feminine sj$. Tolman takes this word to mean <£ in accord- 
ance with the clans” (8/g of mas. See 

Kanga’s Or. p. 68. It may mean £< with families , as the word 
occurs twice below in this same phrase. In Col. IH-5, it 
means u home”. 6 Hereafter this form will be used. 


7 Punegar thus; see para 18. 
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gathava avastdyam Parsamcha Mddamcha 

*1135 *!T§ ^ *>T^ ^ 

" ^»^JUQ3 

in proper places ' placed and Parsa and Media 


uta aniya dahyavaih ), yatha paruvamcMy 

33 3^R ^TR 3R 

and other provinces. As (it was) formerly,. 


avathd adorn ' tyaih) parabartarn 

rnf <?: RR? 

so I (it was) who carried-away-(things) 

patiyabaranr, vaslma A (h) uramazdahaQi) 

brought back. By grace of Ahuramazda 


ima(h) 

adam 

ahunavam. 

Adam 


ai? 



* -»t» 

«5-» 


•tf 5 -" 

these (things) 

I 

did. 

" 1 ' 

Jiamatakhshaiy 

yata 

vitJiam 

tyam 

H*R1% 


WT 


3Tt 




•€£1*0 


endeavoured, until the (royal) house which 

1 Casual l/l impeif. of (p,) 2 (p.} 

8 Neuter 2 / 1 for all the nouns used collectively. 

(P.) 4 The acc. demonstrative (See Kanga’s Gr. p. 1J5*. 

(P.) 6 2/l Paul Horn takes it as vispa . 
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amakham gdthava avastayam. yatha 

3WTC *ITg3 3?«T 

•_AI»'JUpA»Q3 

(was) ours in (its proper) places I had established, as 


paruvamchiy avatha 

’•J* 

(it was) formerly, so 




ad am hamatakhshaiy. 

I end avoured (made). 


V ashna A(h)uramazdaha(h ) yatha 

3 pptt 5?«rr 

By the grace of Ahuramazda (I laboured) that (lit. when) 


Gaumataih) hya(h) Magush vitham 

«forra: 3f: JT3: fMl 

— «Q5 ^»-uQ3-«6 *€£* xtfa 

Gaumata who (was) Magian the (royal) house 

fydm amakham naiy parabanaQi) 

which (was) ours might not carry away (destroy) 3 . 


15. Thatiy etc., ima(h ) tya(h) 

^JRT 


This (was that) which 


a dam akunavam , 

3ft 

I did; 


1 See para 14. 2 See Eanga'g Die. p. 499. B .The trans- 

lation is:— -Gaumata... had not destroyed the family etc. 
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pasava(h) yatha khshayathiya{h) abaram. 


afterwards (it was) that King I became. 


16. Thatiy etc., Yatha 

ndam 

Gaumatam 

W 

ar? 

nbra 

•-ju 

€|5-" 

•(g^e.Uit'LjuQS 

Thus 

I 

Gaumata 


tyam Magum amjanam. FasdvaQi) I 

eq ^rr t 

• $1>_»JQ5-JUG C^-U{^-C»-U ■ p-U) )-U-JJ)J314iy I 

who (was) Magian, (I) killed. Then 1 


martiya(h) Atrina(h ) nama(n) Upadara(n)mahya 

tf?#: arr^PT: ^TfJTT . 

man Atrina by name Upadarama’s 


puihra(h), 

hauv 

udapatata 

(H)uvajaiy. 

s* 





•>jwv 

-Aiyo-ny>-Ufl-^) 


son, 

he 

revolted 

in Uvaja (Susiana) 

Karahya 

avathd 

athahaQi ) : 

Adam (If)urjttiy 


m 


ai? §Spt 

MU& JO 1M>$ • #6 4I»4I 

' J* *WQ:%f** 


The army 

thus 

he told : 

I in Susiana 


1 Other forme are ISf&i-*# and (Kanga’s Die. 

► 618). 
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Hhshayathiya (h) 

amiy. 

PasavaQi) 

H rf^T: 

3Tf^T 

TOT 3T 

-juy^c/y 

•i€o , - y 


king 

am. 

Afterwards 

(H)uvjiya 

hamithriyd 

cthava(n ), abiy 

pair: 


»ftr 



-jjj-Ai 

-the Susianians 

enemies 

became ; (and) to 


avarn 

Athrinam 

ashiyava(n) . 

Ffativ 




H: 

•A-ju 



• >jwy» 

that 

Atrina 

(they) went (over). 

He 


JchsTidyathiyaOi) 

abacaQi) 

(H)uvjaiy. 





became 

•JO &-"»*>* 

king 

in Susiana. 

t/fo / 

martiya(Ji) 

Bdbirnviya(h) 

'j 

Hc4: 





And one 

man (there was) 

a Babylonian 

Nadi(n)'tabaira(h) 

nama(n) 

A inarahya 



fcrcsr 

Ox 

• V)j-“j-UF£23-A.l 



Nidintu-Bel 

by name 

Ainara’s 

1 See Kanga‘s Die. p. 580; see para 
might also be adopted. 

11. 2 The form 
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puthra(h). 

hauv 

udapatata 

Babirauv 






•jsw (y -.ju^a-Aip.ju£)-£) 


son, 

he 

revolted 

in Babylon. 

karam 

avatha 

adurujiya(h ): 




STSSM 

S3 

3T5 





The army 

thus 

(he) deceived: 

i 

NabuJcudrachara(h) 

amiy, 

hya(h) 

0% V 

3T%JT, 

*J: 



• ->£o , - jU 


Nebuchadnezzar 

am, 

who (am) 

Nabunaitahya puthraiji ). 

PasavaQt) 

kara(h) 

3^: 

TT 




•V)-»3 

Nabunaita’s son. 

Then the army (people) 

hya(h) 

BabirnviyaQi) 

havuva(h) 

abiy 

57: 


? raf: 


•^**o 


*• x 

' A i* J_A» 

^rnmrnmm^ 

who (was) 

Babylonian 

all 

to 

avam 

iVtfdi (n) tabairam ashiyava (h) 

& 


. 

9T53H7I 

*$%uv 


that 

Nidintu-Bel went (over). 

1 C t. 

J W-u Kanga’s Gr. p. 81. 3 -*«H* l/>; ibid. p. 


1E7. We may also adopt the singular V»^> -"o* , 
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Babirush hamithriya(h) abam(h) 


sfT%: 


3?^3p 

mm 




Babylon 

inimical 

became. 

Khshathram 

tya{h) 

Babirauv 

hauv 

m 

m. 






•>wo» 

The kingdom which (was) i 

in Babylc i 

ho 

agrabayatd 









JM 



seized. 




17 . Thatiy etc 

PamvaOi) 

adarn 

{Tear am) 


q^T qr 

3Ti 

mi 

pjJ»JU-Jjy33 4/t) 



Afterwards 

i 

army 

fr dishay am 

(Jl)uvajam 

. Haiw 

Athrina{h) 

. jy 



arTfqpT: 

n i 



•>•»*» O* 


sent 

to Susiana. 

That 

Atrina 

bast a (h) 

anayata 

abiy 

mam. 

• 

awfan 5 

3Tfa 

m 




"(being) bound 

was brought 

to 

. me 


1 (p.) 2 With augment J see Kanga s Grp. 

p # 876. Also 8 See Kanga’s Die. p. 167. 4 l/l 

Imperfect. For Avestan form see Kanga’ & Die. p. and dr. 
p. 248. 5 Pass. Imperf, »/l. 6 Pahl. Pers. 
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Adamshim 

amjanam. 


fl 



*-« 55 



him I 

slew. 


18 . Thcitiy etc 

Pasava(h) 

adam 


q«rr 

m 



•3^* 


Afterwards 

i 

Bobir am 

asJiiyavam abiy 

avam 





o jj-ju 

•A-" 

to Babylon 

went against 

that 


Nadi(n)tabairam y 

hya(h) Nabuk(u) drcicharaQi ) 





•l?MO 


Nidintu-Bel, 

who 

Nebuchadnezzar 

agaubata. 

KciraOi) 

/ iya(h) 

wfcPKt, 2 

Wi: 





called (himself). 

The army 4 

which (was) 

Nadi(n) tabairahyh 

T igrdm 

adaraya(h) 







of Nidintu-Bel 

the Tigris 

held. 

* 1 Or better € J Bfc. on 

/ 

the analogy of Kanga’s 


be of 1st cl. 8 Causal of >03-. Punegar suggests 
4 Here Toiman also translates Kdra as “army”. 5 Imperf* 
8/l of ^■*5. "See Kanga’s Die. p. 247. 
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avada 

a(Ji)ishtatd 

uta 


3T fePSBS 


JU(8^U»JU 



There 

he stood (i.e. halted), 

and 

abish 

naviya 2 

aha(Ji). 


snffo: 




•JOJtt 

nearby him 

a squadron of navigators 

was. 


Pasava(h) adani Karam mastikaihjtwa 4 

3T art *R JRT%3 

Then I the army on floats of skins 


avaJcanam. 

arfrew* 

placed. 


Aniyam (u) shabdrim , 

One (part) on camels 


1 Iinperf. &/ 1 of ■"**. See Kanga’s Die. p. 586 L 80. 
2 Regarded as nom. f. from ndv> ^hip.” Foy regards it as 
loc. sing* The word means u flotilla.* , 8 P. Navigator -**'»■*' I, 
Yt. 5~G1, Kanga s Eng. Av. Diet. 4 The reading < ma...ka(h)uva M 
adopted by Paul Horn and maJcduvd by Tolman was 
uncertain. Paul Horn rendered the passage thus: — U 1 dug down 
(i.e. I divided) my army in two parts (?)”. He was doubt- 
ful. In the Lexicon Tolman says that the leading mashhduvd 
avaJcanam is confirmed* It is in Persian a loan word 
(New Persian mask) and has reference to the manner of cross- 
ing the river, which has been in vogue from early times to the. 
present day, i.e. on inflated skins or a raft or bridge supported. 
by such skins (Tolman ’a Lexicon, p. 118). 5 (p). 
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akunavam, aniyahya aspa 

- A-**) A*— ° ■-*)£)&-*) 

I placed, for the other horses 

A{K)uramozdamaiy upnstam 

3T§U3*: JTO 3^ 

•Ac c Al>e>*-" -c^*-**^ 


Ahuramazda to me 


assistance 


vashnd A ( h)uramazdaha(h ) 

3HRT aif^Nut 

•J »\i3-ul& •JOO’-Ao*-*’ 


by grace 

r iy at aray a met. 

sq^IR 


of Ahuramazda 

Pasava(h) 

q^T qr 


frydnayam 1 

smm 

I brought . 1 
dbara(h ) 

J> •J»-JuT^uj-u 

3 gave ; 

Tigram 

the Tigris 

avadd kdram 


I crossed. Afterwards there the army 


Afterwards 


tyani Nadi n)tabairahya adam ajanam 

• 6 JfHJ o» j -*> j c|5-« cij«^ 

which (was) Nidintu-BeTs, I smote 

1 This is a difficult passage. There is something lost before 
9 habarim* Tolman reads it as dashabdrwn. Also instead of 

aspd he reads ashma anayam. He translates thus:— <{ One 

(army) I made submissive, oi the other I led.” Paul Horn 

who reads patiy'inayam gives no notes. In the Lexicon, 'lolznan 
suggests the reading usha barim , and asam (^f^q) for agpd 
(see pp. 85 9, 71, 78. Also see Jackson’s Paper (p. 19) in Dastur 
Darab Peshotan Memorial Vol ) 2 l/d imperf. of 10th cl. 

According to Kanga s Die. p. 220 it is of 1st cl. so the form 
would be The word is also read as viyat^rayMna* 



BEHISTAH INSOBIPTIONS “ 

COLUMN I, 18-19 ^Lv 

vdsiy Athriyadiyahya 

mahyd XXVI 



*rraPF=r ^ 

J - -Mi 

'■Mjity-vuHfute r 1 

utterly 

in Atriyadiya 

month with 26 

rauchabish 

thakatd 

dhaQi ) avatha 


^r^rr (fir:) 

arm 

days 


•joau 

completin g 

was that thus: 

hamaranam 

aJcuma 



$Tf4 





the battle 

we made. 


Thatiy 

Ddrayava{h)ush 

Jchshay athiy a(h) 


Pasava(h) adam Babirum ashiyavam. 

q**T *T 3Tf sufM 

ft -JU» -JU -MifJDuU g) ■cQjjjMJ 

Afterwards I to Babylon went. 


Abiy* 

Babirum 

yatha 

nciiy 

upayam , 

3lf*T 

^rf«re 





•e>hp£) 

•>*»(£ -u>*0 



To 

Babylon 

when 

I had not 

(yet) gone. 


1 (P.) 2 See purs 11. 3 In Sk. f is of the 

8th class and 5th d. In Av. is of 5th cl. only. The inserip* 
tijpnal form is allied to Sk. here. In para 14 it is of 8th cl. 
4 Id the Lexicon Tjlman remarks that the athiy 3$^ should 
be read in place of abiy • 5 Compare 8/l of *•-"«> 

Kanga’s Die. p. 86. 
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Zazana(h ) ?iama(n) vardanam anuv 

WTW: 5TT*=n . *3 

Zazana named city (there was) on 


Hufratauva , 

avadci , hauv 

N adi(ri)tahaira{h} 


3H1U: 3T^ 


_A)£4j»^U )J*{y 


\ 

the Euphrates, there that 

Nidintu-Bel 

TiyaQi) 

Nabuk(u)d ret char a(h) 

agaubatd 

*T: 


^PTt^PERT, 3 

Aro 



who 

Nebuchadnezzar 

called (himself) 

dish 

/tae/d /ccrrrt 

pa fish mam 


^5 q>TT<n 

srfa *ri 

4 -UJJ JJJ 



came 

with army 

against me 

ha mar ana m 

chart a naiy . 

Pasdra(Ji) 





yy*-uy 

battle 

in. order to make. 

Afterwards 


1 Literal meaning of and is “increase”*. 

Punegar suggests (shelter-holder) . 2 

(instr^ sing.) 8 See para 18. (p.) 4 Import. sub> s/l 

of (See Kanga’s Die. p. 86) P. suggests from tH* “to 

send’ \ aor. 8/1 5 From ^3 = that which should be 

done. Here I take as “ doing”, P. suggests 



OGAtitfiS fj,rtra 


;*§& 

Mddi{n)tabmram e^tabayam. 

<^(***1 

jfidintu-Bel I seized. 


•PmavaQi) 

avctm 

Nadi(n)tabairam adam 

’<*?T WT 



** 

. *$L*> -{jdi 

Afterwards 

that 

Nidintu-Bel I 

Sabirauv 

amjandm. 


tir T ^ 

*STr«HT 






in Babylon 

slew. 



2. Thhtiy etc., 

Ydta 

adam 

Babirduv 





• 

jw5a»fto 


■fttitUl 


While 

i 

in Bkbylon 

akawl 

imd 

d'ahyavd(h) 

■tyd 


r# 

***** ) 





•VH«5 

was, these (were) 

the provinces, 

which 

TiachamaQi ) hamithriya 

abataaiji) 

sNt hr. 



Jt** ‘ • 


•1^- 

with me 


inimical 

became r— 

Parsa(h), ( H)uvja{h ), Mada(h), Athura, 

MudrdyaQi ), 

< Persia, StWiiMsa, Mddia, Assyria, 

Egyfci, ' 


. 1’ The lorn# l/l lojp^rf. oi-tJ* - * is not aVa.il«;ble. But on 
.tha, snalofy which is Intparf., 1 8/8 eubj., of Vf, we have 

s (p.). 
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ParthovaQi ), 

MargusTi, 

Thatagush , 

Saka(h). 

Parthia, 

Margiana, 

Sattagydia, 

Scythia. 

5. Thatiya etc.. 

■I 

martiyaQi) 

Martiya(h) 



JTrt: 



\ 




One 

man 

Martiya 

nama(n) 

Chi ( n)chikhraish 

puthra(h); 




m- 




by name 

, (was) Chinchikhri’s 

son; 

Kuganaka 

nama{n) 

vardanam 

Pdrsaiy 



snf* 1 

TK% 




Miff, 

Kuganka 

named 

city (there is) 

in Parsa. 

Avada adar aya(h). 

Hauv udapatata 

vm: 2 * 



3^TrFt 




There he held (office) 4 . He revolted 

(or strong position) 

(H)uvjaiy ; Karahya avatha athaha{h). 

3T«r 

in Susiana; the army thus he told: 

odara Imanish amiy (H)uvjaiy 7chshayathiya(h) 

ar^JT pr% 

I Imani am, in Susiana King. 

1 See 1-19 (p.) 2 See 1-18. 8 Ys. 81-7. 

4 Dwelt (Tolman) . 



COLUMN I, 19 


37 


hamaranam aJcuma A (h)uramazda maiy 

mi ^ 

•cjfd-^-Key ’Ac *VW« 


battle 


we made. 


Ahuramazda me 


u past a m 

aboraQi) 





assistance' 

gave. 

Kara m 

tyam 


c^T 



the army. 

which 

adam ajanam 


vashnd A(h)uramazddha ( h ) 

.u>{.tt4fb *K) 

By grace of Ahuramazda 
Nadi(n jtabairahyd 

• Jtf Ji ty-jj) i-JU J ft -AJ { 


vasty. 


(was) olNidintu-Bel 
AniyaQi) 



3T|JW, 


3^3: 

M 

c*5-" 




i 

smote 

in numbers. The other (remainder) 

hph/if 

dhy aid 

apishim 

pardbara(h). 

3TUf 

^vm 




S ‘'VPMJJ*0 >${*» 

in water was thrown. The water it carried away. 

Andwakahya mdhyd II rauchabish thakatd dha(h) 
(See § 18.) 

avathd hamaranam akumd 
(See § 11.) 

Translation : — In Anamaka month with 2 days com- 
pleting (their course), thus the battle we made. 

1 (p.j 2 7/l of V-* (see Kanga’s Gr. p% 107) 

W-* (P.). 8 8/l Pass, of = to throw (See Kanga’a 
Gr. p. 258 and Die. p. 7l). Tolman takes aniya to mean 
“strange, hostile, enemy”. He translates: — U Tbe enemy were 
driven into the water.” (Lexicon p. 11, 68>. (P.) 



BEHUfl’A'to S 


Column fH- 


i. Tkatiy etc., 


PasavaQi) 

*TT 


Nfidi(n)tabaira(h) 

*ris ^'4 


* ml i 1 


Nidintu-Bel 


ftada 

Icamnaibish 

asbdribish 

dbiy 


^CfcfTvr: 

3Wn&:.'(«Wft|:) 





;SP-* 

with 

a few. 

horsemen 

to 

BSbiitoirn 

nsJiiyavtitfi). 

k Pd8dva(h) 

ndam 



WT 

m 


Babylon went. Afterwards I 

Babirtim ashvy&vam- Va&ktoa 

to Babylon went. By the ’grac* 


FflSfcwa 

3T?WT 

By the >grace 


%(h)tfrarmzd&M{$i) 

u$& 

Bftbirum 


m 


(N^ wytftpjrfhlBM* 

•~*f> 

- - ^ 1— | 

of Ahuramazda 

even 

Babylon 

agrabayam. 

Uta 

avam 

mw*{ 

33 


)|}ji»^i« »or 

***+> 


: I seized 

and 

that 


1 ;See I~l$. * 2 Ho flush compound exists in extant 

J «.vest*b.i3 , .' i Wii8*sts •'W‘Ws-“. 3 0r *«V^y. 4 J0f. M8. 
5 86e ' tl j^lsJr^O' ILaBta’s IWc. p. *67. 



mwm& u,. m 



vithapatiy. 

ahatfi). 

hachamaQi), 

* 

fari 

arm 


•W 


D4ftl 


whiebi master of the arpvince 

was, 

with ma 


hamitkriya(h) 

abava(k ) 

(My 

awni 

zdfa*-. 


zifa 

itfr 




■A* 

inimical 

became (and) 

to 

that 


Fravartim 

ashiyava(h). 

ffauv khshayathiyuih) 


spWHSt 


gSRT: 



MU 


Fravarti 

went over. 

He 

king 

abava{h) 

Madaiy 




W* 



fflMU 




beoame 

in Media. 




6. Thntiy etc., Kara(h) Par$a{h ) uta Mada(h) 

<Tr|: 33 

j»9») \jjuC 

The army, Persian and l^diftn 

1 See Kanga’s Die. p. 501. Tolman takes this to mean 
‘‘whkii* w^g ity clans’’* Paul Horn takes it to m$&n “(th* 
army}) that was at home” th*t is tha army formed by »the 
natives of the province^ this being a principle of King Darina 
(Sse Dastur Peshotan Volume, p. 248). 2 (P.) 

8 See 1-16. 
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JiyaQi) 

upa 

mdm 

aha(h) 



m 


V© 



iftj0 

which 

with 

me 

was, 

Tiauv 

kamnam 

dJiu(h). 

Pasdva(h) 





>M(y 


a»j» 

the same 

small 

was. 

Afterwards 


a, dam 

Mr am 

fr dishay a m. 

m 



c|5-a» 



I an army 

sent. 

Vidarna(h) 

namain) 

Pdrsa(h) mana 


'TF^rr 

mb m 




Vidarna (Hydarnes) 

named 

Persian (was) my 

ba(n)daka(h), 


arani sham mathishtam 





subject out of them, this great (=leader) 


akunavam. Avathasham 

, ^ %<tt 

I 'made. Thus to them 


athakam : 

GiO» 

I said: 


1 The adjective should be l/l or this word may be an 
adverb. Possibly neuter l/l (P.). 2 l/l imperf. of 02 l j - a '^ 
4th cl. (See Kanga’s Die. p. 92 and Gr, p. 203). 8 See 1-7. 



COLUMN II, 2-4 


4. Thatiya etc. 


c. Adakaiy adam ashnaiy 

srar %r i 

^yaig-a or* * *m\**ifM 

Then I on the march 


aham abiy (H)uvjam. Pasa>va{h) 

*m*i «rf5f 3T 


was (i.e. marched) 

to Huvja. 

Then 

hachama(Ji) 

atarsain) 

(. H)uvjiya . 




JOe€ Mi yujfy 



from (of) me 

were afraid 

the people of Huvja. 

avam M artiyam 

agrabaya(n) 

hyasham 






6 £CS>W-"^ 

That Martya 

they seized. 

(He) who their 


1 3faM = going. Bartholomae regards anhnaiy as 7/l 
meaning “march” (See Tolman’s Lexicon p. 72) 2 Gatha 29*2, 

8 On the analogy of u «> ) = driving. Punegar 

suggests W from S ®L~ ii “to pervade’ \ 4 See 

(JI-2. 5 On the analogy of 6th cl. Imperf. 

3 / 3 . We have as imperfect 3/3 subj. Punegar suggests 

UaA-"*-* (lst Class). 6 (P.) 7 Just as 8/8 Imperf. of }} 

is not but (Kanga’s Gr, p. 182), so we cannot have 

{(»-»»)>{(&, but 8 6/8 of 3rd. pers. pron. is not avail* 

able; but on the analogy of (*1?NW0 we get 



behism*, lnsobsmions 


matktoMaGi) 

leader 

6. ThHiy etc., 


aha(h); utmhim awyemafai) 

; 33' 3 

J*JU. 

was ; and him they killed. 

1 martiyadi) Frcwcurtish 

1 HP#: 

One man Frararti 


nama{n) Mada(h), 
JTTRT 

by name (was) Median. 


M adaiy , 


Jmrahya 


avatha 


udapatatd 

revolted 
athahaiji ): 


* 

in Media; to the army thus he said: 


Atfam KhshathritaQi ) amiy ( TT ) uv akhshatr ahy a 

9Tf ^rfircT: srfN 

I Khsliathrita am Cyaxare’s 


Pasdm(h ) 


srr 


taumaya. Pasam(h ) kara{h) Madaify 

atW: ^ 3T 35R: ?rnp 

1U, 

descendant. Then the army Median 


li We> have the f®rm in Vd. 8-74* See Kang*?*^ 

Die. p. 187. 2 See 1-18. 



OQX«MR< II* * 


aS&i&Yj vasiy 

•' W 4 » 

killed utterly. 

Andmakahya mnhyd XXVII rauchabish thakatd aha(h) t 
avathaxMrn? hamaranam krtam d . 


In -An&maka month with 27 days completing (these course) • 
it was, that thus (with them) battle was made I * * 4 . 


PasdvaQt) 

hauv 

kora <Ji) hya{h) 

mana 


3^ 


W 



•IV* Vo 


Afterwards, 

that 

army which 

was rain©. 

Ka(n)pada(h) 

ndmd 

dahydush 

A/ adaiy 




*JT% 





— (there was) Kampada named region in Media 


avada mam child amdnaya (A) ; ydtd 

3(WI 5 (*Rt) 

•*<* 4 * 6^6 -J® * 4 ^ 41^(4^341^0) 

there me too awaited ; when (till) 

adam arasam Madam . 

m ^ 

I went to Media. 

1 See 1-10. 2 See II-6. 8 See 1-18. 4 m # 5 s/i 

cans, of ^RFl/'to honour,” here ^honour by staying to honour me 
by their assistance.” 6 Bee Kanga’s Die. p. 898' and cf< the 

forms Poten. ft/l Atm. oi and m«#*m**i 

Imperf. 7 See 1-18. 
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7. Thatiya etc., 


PasavaQi ) 

qair wt 


• ja-M» 

Afterwards 


Dadarshis 

Dadarshi 


nama(n) 

Armim iya[h) 

mand 

bci{n)daka(h ), 

sniSTT 





•V^d-ju 

•4U( 


named 

Anninian (who was) my 

slave (or subject) 

avam 

ndam 

fraishayam 







iii- '•< 



him 

1 

sent 

to Armenia, 


avathashaiy 
n% 3T«T rPE^T 

(or J^O* •-«{£-*»>•« 

(and) thus to him 


athdham : Paraidiy , 

srom sif| 3 


I said, “ Go forth, 


jcj. 


or 


lcdra(k) hya(h) 

$TC: 

the armv which 


hamitJiriya{h) 


(is) inimical 


1 See 1-7. 2 See II-6. 8 2/l Imper* of f with 5T 2nd 

cl.; for the form see Bv. 1-80-8; see II- 6. 4 See II-6. 5 The 
form 2/l Imper. occurs in Ys. 46-16. The form 
occurs in Vd. 22-7. jy-^0 or (p). 



COLUMN II, 6 


45 


Paraita, avam 

kdram 

tyam 

sfcl 1 S 


rQ 




4 Gro forth (and) that 

army 

which (is) 

Madam jatd 

7n/a(ft) 

mand 






-u\-ut 

Median (you) smite ; 

which (army) 

mine 

naixj 

gauba-Ut hj. 



ifr<RTfcr 



* opi)O-»0l.»Q9 

(does) not call (= does not call itself mine.)” 

PasmaQi ) hauv Vidama(h) hada hard 

qT 3T^ s? qn>r 

Afterwards that Vidarna with army 


ashiyava(h). 

Yathd 







went. 

When 


Madam pardrasa(h ), 

*tt^ sirf^aL 4 

to Media lie came, 


. Mdrush nama(ri) vardanam Mddaiy , 

*rre: ST1TSTT 5P#q JTT% 

Maru‘ named city (there is) in Media, 

1 (P.) 2/3 Imperative o£ J — See Kanga’s Or. p. 188 
and Die. p. 87. 2 2 i/s Imper. of ^ Cf. l/l and 

s/l Imper. 8 See 1-18. IU*J>^ (P.). 4 s/l of O' 

"{BO Aoriet of (cf. Kanga’s Or. p. 248). See 

1*18. Persian 0*^*1 is nearer the Achffimenian root. 5 See 
1-19 t (P.) 6 See 1-18. 
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a&Ct 4 d 

hammdnam 





thfcre 

a battle 


ctkynaush h#0\ 

«{ 



9 


Miadaibish. 

Hya{h) 

M adaishuvd 

mathiskta{h) 


1: 


*Tf^5: 




the Medians. 

Whoso 

among the Medians 

great 

ahaQi ), 

hauv 

adaJcaiy 

naiy 





-**JU 


•tpr -»6f> 


was, 

he 

even then 

did not 

addrayaQi) 

srarim 

A (h)ur mazda maiy a ppstam abara(h) 



hold (his ground). 


Aburamazda rne assistance 


gave 


va shrift A{li)uramazdaha(h) 1cara(h) hya(h) Vidornahyd 
By grace of Ahuramazda, the army which was Vidarna’s 7 


avam 

ketram 

tyam 

hamitriyam 


^\t 



•('LmII 


•6JH3 

8 • G A 

that 

army 

which (was) 

inimical 


1 (P.) 2 Vd. 2-6, Kanga’s Die. p. 126. 8 C L 

Kanga’s Gr. p. 68. (?)• 4 ,S*<$apgM - 

G*. p. 69. 6 See § 4. 6 Ys. 81-7 Kanga’s Die. p. 247*. Talmttfc j. 

translates thus:— “He did not then hold (the army) faithful.” 
This does not seem correct. 7 See 1-19. 8 \P»)f! 





SI 


*%a4n)gmtota tdraita 

mmm ^ my %*: 

-**$** (*?*&#*&) '**#^*9 W**t> 

met together (arid) marched against 


Dadartohim 

HeU&rj 

D§4arehi 


hanmpanam 

mt 

battle 


charatanaiy. 

to make. 


Tiyraih) 

S, ^W: 

Tigra 


nainii 

**STT 

named 


dida 


■'m 



fortress (there is) 


AriftiMfyaiy 

, q^i^K 


in Armenia 


avadd 



Immaranam 

'mi 

battle 


akunava(n ). 

they made. 


A(h)uramazddmaiy up astdm abaraQi). Vashnd A(jh)ura- 
Ahuramazda me assistance gave. By grace of 
maiddhatyi) Jmn'aQi) hya{h) mmd avam kdram 
Ahnramazda the army which (was) mine, that vat?my 
tyam hamithriyam aja(ri) vasiy . Thuravaharahya 
which (was) inimical killed utterly. In Thuravahara 
mdhyd XVIII ranchabish thakatd aha(h) 
month ’with 18 days completing (it) was (that) 
avathasham hamaranam Jcrtam. 

‘ thus with them bfcfctle was made. 


1 See II- 7. 2 In Av. we^have^^ in Vd. 8-18, 

meaning ** enclosure.” Paul Horn notes that it is not identical 
with Mod. *P. diz or di»h ^fortressj^ but belongs to Av. daeza 
in pairi daeza* 
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<y. Thatiy etc . Patiy 1 thritiyam 2 hamithriyd 

Again a third time the enemies 

ha(n)gmata , . . paraita patish Dadarshim 

met together (and) marched against Dadarshi 
hamaranam chartanaiy . TJydma namd dida e tc., 
battle to make. Uyama named fortress 

up to aja(n) vasty. 

(there is in) Armenia ; there battle they made. 
Ahuramazda me assistance gave. By grace of 
Ahuramazda the army, which was mine, that army 
which (was) inimical killed utterly. In Thaigrachi 3 
month 9 days completing (their course), then (it) was 
that with them battle 

Pasdm(h) 

sfT 

Afterwards 
amhnaya {]\ ) 4 

awaited (in Armenia) 
arasam Madam? 

mi. 

•Cia.ju1.ju Cj^-*w6 

went to Media. 

I Patiy again. 2 Adverb Av, VJ. 1. 5, etc. See* 

Kanga s Die. p. 284. Sk. 8 Month of garlic- 

gatherers. 4 After this Tolman reads Ar(m)ni(ya)iy. 
& See II-6. 


was made. 


Dddarshish 

Dadarshi 


chit it 

even 


yata 

Crt) 


mam 

*ri 

me 


ad am 

* i 


until 
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mana naiy gaubataiy avam jadiy. 

m !T% ^ grf* 

(and) mine (does) not call (itself), the same smite.” 

Pasavaili ) 

WT V 

i 

Afterwards 


Dadarshish 

5 T 3 rf$: 

Dadarshi 


ashiyava(h). 

went. 


Yathci Arminam % pararasa(Ji) pasava (h) 

a#5H3[ STffo 3 <im 7T 

When Armenia he reached then 


hamithriya ha ( n ) gmatd 

or ^mT: 

the enemies met together (and) 

paraitd patish Dadarshim hamaranam 

3fcTT: afcl mi 

went against Dadarshi battle 

1 See IJ-6 (P.) 2 Ys. 9-80; see Kanga’s Die. p. 

187. S See II-6. 4 See Yd. 2-9, Kanga’s Die. p. 164, past 

participle, Gr. p. 268, ^R*R»fT s/s imperf. Punegar suggests 
5 See II -7. Cf. -¥JrJ-“0 Kanga’e Die. p. 87. 
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m 


'ihartanaiy. Zuza{h ) 

: SIT: 

to make. Zuza 

Armaniyaiy. avadd 

(wafc) in Armenia. There 


ndma(n) &v ahmam 

HWI otHRR 

named village 

hamaranam akunava{n ) . 

I. 

battle they'xrittde. 


A{Ji)uramazddmaiy , upastdm abaraQi ) vashnd 

Ahnramazda me assistance gave. By grace 

A(h)uramazddha(h) kdrd(h) hyft(h) mdnd avanilkdram 
of Ahuratmazda, the army which(was)mine, that army 

tyam hamithriyam etja(n ) ThuramhaMhya 

which (was) inimical killed utterly. In ThuraaUiltra 
mahya VTTI rauchabish thakatd aha{K), amtJiashdm 
month 8 days completing (it) was that thus with them 
hamaranam krtam 3 . 
battle was made. 


4 ?. Thdtiya *tc. Patiy duvitiyam hanttihriya 
sfcf 

Again a second time the enemies 

1 See I-l9. 2 In ‘Sk. we have the word Ih‘Av. the 

word is tised to mean < ‘gBrttie^lt ,, in Vd. ’4JI9 etc., 

iromofDo.t (^) to wear; but the same root also means “to 

dwell.” Hence may mean “dwelling”, same as Sk. ^RR 

“dwelling”* 8 See I-I8, II-6. 4 Pa tiy, “(again”* 5 Cf»Yd*l-4 
etc.SeedCanga’sDic. p. 874. It is an adverb* See 1-4. 
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10. That i y etc. 

Pa sana (h) 

To ( /t) umisa (h) 



9«rr qt 



• uu » _av - .A) x> Jk) Q 




Afterwards 

Vahumisa 

n i am (n) 

I dr so (A) 

wand 

ha(n)daka{h) 

5TTWT 

IT*: 




• la A)1>u jj 



named 

Parsi 

(who was) my 

subject 

arani 

ada w 

fr dishy aw 

Arwinam, 

Hff 

31? 



•cl>-u 


8 Cf^jo-de) 

•cfjjd-" 

him 

I 

sent 

to Aim mi a, 

a rath) study 

athaha m 

paraidiy , 


3T4 dW 

y : W' jt 


()0^) 

•j-Lo 1 *-a>C^-a>»- w 6 SO* 


( an 

d / thus to him 

I said 

“Go forth. 

kitraih) 

hya(h) lut mithrhjaiji ) , i 

to ana naiy 


3: 

3W?W: 



Aw -Vd 

1 ? 

•-»{.*>£ -yj ^ | 

the ai|oay 

which (is) 

inimical (and) mine does not 


fjoubataiy , 3 nr, mu jadhj. Pasava{h) 

TTff 31% qsj T qr 

call (it«olf) the same 1 - smite . Afterwards 

I d h tunisii' h) ashiyara(h ). Yathd Arminum 

^§fira: 3T ; s?m. 3T ffri 

• %3>j6)yi%L? • '.jo^-JUpu €{{ I6 La» 

Vahutnisa went. When Armenia 

1 See II-P. 2 See II -6. 8 See II-7; (p.) 
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pararasaQi ), pa«am(ft) hamithriyd 


srtfk 1 




he reached, 

then 

the enemies 

ha(n)gmatd 

paraita 

palish 

HUcIT: 

5raT: 

afci 




gathered (together and) 

went 

against 

Va(h) u mi sam ha mar ana m 

chartanaiy . 


w# re mi 





Vahumisa 


battle 

to make. 

Izara 

namh 

dahyansh 










Jzra 

named 

region 

(there is) in Assyria. 

avada 


ha mar ana m 

akitnava(n). 

3T*ut: 


mi 






there 


battle 

they made. 


Ahnramazda gave me assistance. By grace of Ahura- 
mazda the army which was mine smote the army, 
which (was) inimical utterly. In Anamak month 15 
days completing, it was that thus with them battle 
was made. 

1L Thatiy l)arayam\Ji)u$ih etc., Patty duritiyam etc . 

N.B .— This passage is the same as para 8th, except the 
name of the enemy and the place, where battle was 

1 II -ti. 2 II- 7. 8 In the Lexicon Tolman says that this 

name was wrongly edited for tfzar) a. Paul Horn has Yzitush . 
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made. Translation '* — A second time the enemies 
met together (and) marched against Vahumisi to make 
battle. Antiyara named district 1 there was in 
Armenia, there battle they made. Ahuramazda gave 
me assistance. By grace of Ahuramazda the army 
which was mine killed the army, which (was) inimi- 


cal utterly. 

Thnramharahya mahya tyamanam 2 

am* 


(It was) towards Thuravahar’s month’s end 

patiy , avathasham hamaranam krtam. 

aft vi 3T3T mi 

that thus with them battle was made. 

Pasava etc. (as in para 9th at the end.) Translation : — 
Afterwards Vahumisa awaited me until I went to Media. 

12. Thatiy etc . Pasava{h) a dam 

qsrr *tr M 

€|>« 

Afterwards I 

niyayam 

went 

1 Dahyaush. The reading is given by Paul Horn; 
but it is not explained. Tolman omits the word. In the Lexi- 
con, Tolman gives the reading jiyamnam, meaning ^end (see 
pp. 14, 107). In Sk. m* means cessation, stoppage, etc.* 8 Cf. 

subj. imperf. s/l of J (Kanga’s Die. p. 86). In the 
Lexicon Tolman reads nijayam-nij-(away). 4 Abl. sing* 
jj**j (Kanga’s Gr. p.87) would be more appropriate. 


hacha 

mi 

from 


Babiraush 

^TTfsr^t: 

Babylon 
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ashiyavam 

Madam. 

Yathd 

M a da nt 

n 


m 

mi 


i 



(and) came 

to Media. 

When 

Media 

pararasam 

Ku{n)durush 

nd -ma(n) 

vardanam 

sn§j* 

fp: 

JTT^r 



-ug^| 2 


I reached, 

Kunduru 

named c 

ity (there was) 

Madaiy 

a va da h 

me 

Fra car fish, 

*nt 

3T^T: . 



•-*<©-*») -JU O-AIO 1 

in Media, 

there that 

Fravartish (Phraortes), 


hyafji) 

Madaiy 

Jchshd y a fh i yaih ) 

aganbata 




31JTT1^pt 




’• £ _M JJ 

who 

in Media 

was called 

1 

knig, 

dish 

ha dd 

hard 

palish mam 


W- 

$rot 

aft in 

4 



*G£6- 

came 

with 

army 

against me. 

hamaranam 

chartanaiy. 

Pasdv>ai1i) 




q$rr qr 

• jj **)(!)$) 


battle 


to make. 

Afterwards 

1 See 1-18. 2 

<h^M» (p.). 

8 1-18, (P.). 


4 Cf. •££?>&> Imperf. s/l Kanga’s Die. p. 83. Better 
from ■y /' to send (P.). 
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hamaranam akiimu. A ijijuni mazda ma i y etc. 

battle we made. 

Translation : — Ahuramazda gave me assistance. By grace 
of Ahuramazda I smote utterly the army, which was of 
Rrayarti. It was on the 26th day of the month Adukanai, 1 2 
when we made battle. 


13* Thatiy etc. 


Madaiy 

in Media, 


Pasdra{h) 


Fravartish , hatld 

sjaM ; a? 

Fravartish with 

(Wmtha(h) Rag a 

— in that place Ragha 


Afterwards that 

ka rnnaibisli asbaribisJi 


a? 


srwi or '3m%: 




with 

a few 

horsemen, 

Rag a 

nd ma 

daily (tush 

vn 

JTTtfTT 

^3 : 




Ragha 

named district (there was) 


arada 

— there 


ashiyavaQi). 

3?=^Rri: 

(he) went. 


1 1-18. 2 Month of canal- digging. 8 II- 1, In the 

^Lexicon Tolman prefers to read nipadiy , “in pursuit (See III- 
ll). 4 (p.) See II-l. 5 P. suggests 

^fled”. But Sk. 9?3^, <4 from that place” is nearer the original* 
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Pasava(h) adam Jcaram fraisJiayam 

essrr 3T5 ston 

Afterwards I an army sent 

tyaipatiy, Fravortish agrabayata 2 

sfd, 

-j^g* •Jyj^)ju»ju)e) 

against him. Fravartish was caught 

anayata abiy mam. Adamshaiy nta 


ST^cf 4 arfh JTPI. 3Tf cieq 3e 

•-u^o_wjj_o j_u ojj-*i •€,£€ -)0£o 


(and) brought 

to me. also 

I his 

naham utd 

gausha 

tit a 

Qi)izuvam : ' 

^mri 3ri 




•gso’JH •-»«»> 

-*>?> *€^>>5j o' 

nose and 

ears 

and 

tongue 

fra] ana m , n ta *Jia iy 

chashnia G 

a raj am. 

. V 





■-*€ 222 -^ 


cut oii, and his 

eyes 

.1 smote. 

Duvarajja ntaiy 

bas-ta(h) 

ad ariy 

hariwashi m 

w % 


amif? 

el: <T 


9 

io A 

LUJ^-JU - 

'b>)>-*-g» -6^ 


To my court bound he was brought. All him 


1 1*17. 2 Head agarbita or agarbita. 8 1-16. 

Here * it is passive. 4 1-17. 5 In the Lexicon, Tolman 

adopts the reading harbanam , New Persian zabcm , ^tongue”. 
6 The word is read (u)cha8hamj the word u being a word 
divider (Tolman’s Lexcion p. 75). 7 See 1-17. 8 Sing., 

for dual. See Kanga’s Gr. p. 104. 9 1-17. 10 1-9. 
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MraQi) amina{h). Pa$dva(h) adam 

*C^-« 

army saw. Afterwards I 

Hagmatanniy iizmayapatiy 

fWTcfT* 3 ( 5 ) sfcl 

in Ecbatana(Hamadan) on the pole (cross) 


Afterwards I 


akunavam , 

utd 

martiyd 

tyaishaiy 



*raf: 

<?» tfPT 

A 



•joj 22 

put (him), 

and 

the men 

who his 

fratama 

anusJiiyd 

dha{n)ta, acaiy 


mm: srgsif^: mm 

foremost followers were, them 

Hag niatamdy a ( n)tar didam fraha(n)jam 

fJfRTR 3 TcR n aH3^ 

-uJJjuj-uj^JUt^juy • -€£5)0^ ' 

in Ecbatana in the fortress I hanged 


. 1 »/l Imperf. of. rt. Ub. 2 Paul Horn notes that this word 

is derived from ud and z&m* U earth , lit. a thing protruding from 
the earth, a post, pole. Tolman renders it as cross . From 
Cj^~3> or ■*>> we have coined the word which with the final 

has the loc. sing, form (See Kanga s Pic. p 210). The 

extended form being P* suggests 8 See 

1-18 (P.) 4 Atm. forms of ©•** do not exist.. On the 

analogy of Impera. Par. s/8, we have coined 

Compare and (iinper. and imperf. s/s) Pars. Perf. 

8/8 is -tWH- I\ suggests ll&. 5 means to be attach- 

ed; c f. •**&•*& = attached (in love). Sk. root is m. 
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14. Thatiy etc., 1 martiya(h ) Chithra(n)-tahhmfi{h ) 

1 man C hi t ratokhm a 

na ma(n) A mgartiya(h .), haurmaiy liamitliriyah) 


a^fsRT. 


3TCT^: 3Tflt iff^T 3T*m: 

by name(who was) a Sagartian, mine he enemy 

nbnva[h ), karahya avnthn t ithahaQi :)- 

3T^ ?t^, qir 

• JUJ* ^ *-JU^ -A ».-i* • {* ^ 


) 

• jwjipy.jo 




enemy 

athahaQi)- 


became, (and) to the army thus 

said : — 

Adam Khshdyathiya(li) a min 

A sagartaiy 

3Tg tIi~5R: 


3TH*lfd% 


• j€0*-" 

_uij(^/)_uQ:_OAj_o 

~“I king 

am 

in Sagi stan 

[f^uvakhshathraJiyd 

tan /ninja. 

Paw va(h) 


atW: 

m\ 5TT 




Huvakshatra’s descendant.” 

Afterwards 

(tdam karam 

Parsam 

atii Madam 

mi 


^ *TT i 


•$$»_«).«£) JU^> 

I the army (which was) Persian and Median 

fraishayam . Takhinaspada(h) nnmn(n ) 

cPsPR^: STIfHT 

sent. Takhmaspadha named 

1 Dat. sing. 2 See II-5. 
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Mada(k) mana ba(n)daka(Ji) avamsham 

(ciq) 

Median (was) my subject; this their 

mathislita m akunava m* A rathasham 

i>4 

*€iV>-H3i3-Jk*6 •ci-ajdO-*’ •- u 6 -"»-** 

• chief I made. Thus to them 

( itliaham : Paraitd lea ram tyam ha mithriyam 

2 tiWi-vw -li)#*} -gjpo ? *6 «s/);o.»,>^Cju£)» 

I said: — “Ufo (and) the army which(is) inimical 

hya{h) mana naiy gauhataiy aram jata. 


Pa sar>a {h) 

TOT 3T 

y jL)) M " ju P^ 

•Afterwards 


Avl m <7 shiyava {h 

1 JVn STTO'TO. 

• -ja 

the army went, and battle made 

1 See 11*6. 2 See II-6, 8 See Kanga s Die. p. 580. 

4 (p.) 5 Better (P). 6 In Av. is of 

5th el., in Sk. f is of 8th cl. For the form see 

Kanga’ s Die. p. 126. See IT- 6. 



JUfcJy 

not call itself, 

this smite. 

T a khmaspd d a{H) 

had a 





Takhmaspadha 

with 

i) ha mar imam 

akitnaush 
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Jidda Chithra(n)ta1chma A(Ji)uramazddmaiij upastametc. 1 

with Chitrantokhma. Ahuramazda gave me assis- 
tance. By grace of Ahuramazda; the army which was 
mine smote the army which was inimical utterly. 

U ta C hitlir a{n)takh ma m agrabayaijh) anayaQi) 

3cl fofcmpT 3T*WT^ 

And Chitrantokhma, he caught (and) brought (him)- 
ably mam 

to me. 

Pashrashaiy a dam nth nit ham nth gausha 
Afterwards I cutoff (his) nose., and ears, 

frhjanam utashaiy chashma arajana m . ;i 
and smote his eyes. 

1 >urarayamaiy bitsta(Ji) adariy harttvashim fotra(h) 
arainaiji :). 4 

Translation .— To my court he was brought bound. 
The whole army saw him. 


Pasavashim A rhairaya iizmayapatiy 

u srfrf 


Afterwards him 


in Arbela 


on the pole (cross) 


1 See IT-11. 2 See 11-18. 8 This passage is almost, th* 

same as IT18. 4 See 11-18 where this same passage occurs. 

r> See IMS. 
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t tkunavam . 

•WV*. 

I put (i.e. impaled him). 

lh. Thatbja etc., Ima(h) tyn memo hrtam Madaiy. 

%i m fa *rr^ 

•jf jiCj 1 •)C3- M> g 

This (is that) which by me wa. done in Media. 

16. Thatya etc. 2 

T reinstation.— Parthava(h) (Parthia) and Vrkana(h) 
(Hyrcania^ became inimical, and called 3 them- 
selves as of Fravarti. Vishtaspa my father, he 

was in Parthia. The army which protected 4 him 
became inimical. Vishtaspa marched with the army, 
who wero his followers. There was a city named 

Vispa(h juzati in Parthia, where battle was made. 
Ahuramazda gave me assistance. By grace of Ahura- 
mazda, Vishtaspa smote the army, which was inimical 
utterly. On the 22nd day of Viyakhana month it 
was, that their battle was made. 

N.B .:— It is important to note that Vishtaspa, 
Darius's father, was alive at the time of the Inscription. 

1 Gen. used for instr. 2 As is seen in Telman a 
book there are good many lacuna?, which Paul Horn and 
Tolman have tried to fill in by reinstatement, 8 The word 
is atjauba{n)ta (— 4 The word is 

avarada(h) as coined by Paul Horn, the first two letters being 
only legible in the inscription. The verb seems to be (to 

cover). So causal s/l will be (Sk In 

the Lexicon, Tolman suggests the reading avaha (rjaham), and 
translates thus* U the people abandoned him etc,” ^FP« 17, 70). 
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Column III. 

1 . Thdtya etc., Pasdra(h) adorn Tear am 

W T ^ 

Afterwards I the army (which 


Pars am 

frdishaya m 

^ ihiy 

1 ' ishtd spam 



^rfvr 






was) Persian 

sent 

to 

Vi sh ta spa 

hacha 

Uayhayd. 

Yathd 

//ear kdra(Ji) 


^T^T: 

m (^t) 

rn) 5BR: 

* 




from 

Eagha, 

When 

that army 


parbrasoUi) ably 

1 'ishtd spam 

pasdra(h) 

3Tf»I 

fe-r-eq 



*-J» • jjj-U 



reached to 

Vishtaspa 


then 

Vixht(~isltpa{h ,) 

a y a sa t a 

a ram 

khram 



cl 

%K 


jy 

A- 

■td 

Vishtaspa went t.o (or met) 

that 

army 

ashiyava(h). 

Patigraba nit 


• ndmaiyi) 




5TT3P5TT 



*«JU£ AA) j 

and) marched on. 

Patigrabana 


named 


1 II- 6. 2 11-6. 8 a/l Imperf. of (*--» -$-»») 

See Kanga’s Die, p. 424. 
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vardana m 

city (there is) 

akunansh 

TpTtrC 

* he made 


Parthavaiy 


X 


a racUt hamaranam 

in Parthia; ’ there battle 

had a ha mithr iy a ibhh 


with 


the enemies; 


Ahuramazda gave me assistance. "By grace of 
Ahuramazda, Yishtaspa smote the army, which was 
inimical, utterly. On the 1st day of (larmpada month, it 
was that t-lieir battle was made. 

2. That iij a etc-, Pasara{h) dahydvsh mana 

qsn qr ^ m 

Afterwards the province mine 


aharadi ) 

iniaiji) 

tya[h) 

mana 







•^-4»W ( 

[ ^ ■“«) 

became. 

This (is that) 

which 

by me 

Kid a m 

Parthavaiy 



S3 




•] 




was done 

in Parthia. 




3. Thatiua, etc., 71/ argush noma daily hush. hauvmaiy 

itQ HTJSTi ^ 3 : 3ral wfu 

■*0>Q2l JU € juC^J 3 )m>qi ‘Ac 

Margiana named district, (there was) ; it to me 

1 (P.) 2 (P.) 8 Kanga’s Gr. 

p. 147. 4 Pat. sing. 
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hamithrya 1 

abamijh ) 1 

martiya (ft) 

31^: 






inimical 

became. One 

man 

Frada(h) ndmn(n) 

Margavaih); aoam 

mathishtam 


*TT*Tq: ^ 

*rf<s 




Frada named (was) a Margian, this 

chief 

akunavatd. 

Pamvaih) 

a da m 

3Tf#S 

q^r qT 

m 




they made. 

Afterwards 

i 

fraishayani Jtiidarshish ndmd(n) 

Parsa(h) 


stIWT 'JTB: 


j -4l€A«j 

sent (him who was) I Udarshi named Parsi 

mnna ba(n)daht{h) BaMitrhjd Khshatrapava 

JUT «*»: 


my 

subject, Bactrian 

satrap. 

. abiy 

twain 

arathashahj 

a thaha m Paraidiij 

srfir 


tr^ 3T*T ?i?% 

3T51TOH at? 

To 



(J(yj4»43_ju 

this 

thus (to him) 

I said : “Go forth (and) 


1 The reading “hashitiya” was wrong. 2 1-7. 8 6/l of 

on the analogy of P u _i£ ) (See Kanga’e Gt. p. so). 
4 The &*'”■*© occurs in Yt. 10-46. Punegar suggests ■»*•>*'© 
stem l/l\ 5 See 11-7. 
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avam karam 

jadiy hya(h) 

mand naiy 


srfi? * *n 

TO TO 

,*Auu a) ■*>} 



that army 

smite, which 

mine does not 

gaubataiy . 

PasavaQi ) 

Dddarshish 

mq^rfrt 






call (itself).” 

Afterwards 

Dadarshi 

had a kara 

ashiyava(h ) 

hamaranam 



TO* 



with the army 

went, 

(and) battle 

akanaush 

hada M argayaibish 

(^T^arTcJ:)* 



•jft 


hue 

made 

with Margians. 4 


Ahuramazda gave me assistance. By grace of 
Ahuramazda, the army which was mine smote the army, 
which (was) inimical, utterly. Of Atryaditya month 
23rd day it was, that thus with them battle was made. 

4. Thatiya etc? 

• Afterwards the province mine became. This is that 
which was done by me in Bactria. 

5. Thatiya etc ., I martiya(h) Vahyazddta(h) 

T m: Tel: 

(There was) 1 man Vahyazdata 

1 (P.). 2 See 11-14. 8 Supposing the word to 

n °t cf. 4 Then follows the usual 

passage, 0 As in para 2 above. 
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mwa(ri) 1 Tarara ndmatri) vardanam Yuthja 

•TFdT cR3T Tffa; epRT 

named, (there is) Tfirava named city. (There is) Yutiya 


nl\ md 

daily aush 

Parsnip , 

arad a 

5dTRT 


TT§, 


•«juC 




named 

district 

in Parsa, 

there (of that) 

adfiraya{h). 

Ilanr 

davit yam 

ad a pat aid 


. 


^rirt 

/jwa-aj ) JU%y 


r> 

? took possession. He 

a second time 

revolted 


Pdrasaiy 

kb rally it 

arathd 


35R^ 

TT=f 3^ 



-A>C^-W»-AI 

in Parsa. 

To the 

army 

thus 

atliaha(h ): 

/I (/<"//// 

Bardiyu (li ) 

amiy 

■wract 

3t| 

7%: 

n x 



•«s- 


• ^ 60 *-^ 

he said: 

“I 

Bardiya 

am 

hya(h) Knr crush 

put hr a (h) 

Pasftva (h) 

kdra(h) 


3* 

W 3T 

*R: 



£ JU»4J-JU£.U JU£j • 1/^3 

who (is) Kura’s 

son.” 

Afterwards 

the army, 


3 In the Lexicon Tolman everywhere reads navi a. 2 See 
1-18. ** lie dwelt” (Tolman). 8 See II- 8 (p.). 

4 Other forms are and (See Kanga’s Die. 

p. 518). 
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ParsaQx) TiyaQi) vithdpatiy hacha 

V\h vfh 

Persian, which was at home with 

yadaija ( h ) fralartaXJi) • Hauo liachamaQi) 

snci^ ^ 

2 - jl 3 > aw ^>» «£»- ju {; jujjuj^y 

reverence went over (to the enemy). He with me 


hya{h) 

*r. 


hacha 


with me 


hamithriya(Ji) abt 

inimical be 

Yahyazdatam ashiyai 

Vahyazdata he went 

abara{h) Parsaiy. 

M)£) 

became in Parsa. 


abavaQi), 


abiy 

avam 



3}f>T 


«■ 

M • jjj-JU 

•A-« 

became 

(and) 

to 

that 

ashiyava(h). 

llaur 

kh shay a th iy a ( h ) 


arcft 

SJ^RT: 


>jwo* 

•w. 


he went (over). 

He 


king 


6. Tliatiy etc., Pasava(h) adam Tear am Parasam 
m m qRTf qiS 

Afterwards I the army (which was) Persian 

1 s/l of Paiti governs ace. instrumental, dat, etc- 
Here ^*!?=home; in the palace. 2 (P.) 3 

Kanga ? s Die* p# 220j (p.) **The Persian army 

which (was) in the palace cast aside their loyalty 7 * (Tolman 
Lexicon), 
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uta Madam, fraishayam hya(h) upa mam 

3U *n^ tM ?[: f 

-“i»> ^1*0 -"4)> 

and Median sent that (which) with me 

aha(h). Artavardiya(h) nama(n) PdrasaOi) mana 

ami ai^f^r t TRt: m? 

was. Artavardiya named Persian (who was) my 

ba(n)daJca(h ) , civayn^hdm mathishtam akunavam , 

TO*: ^ 3TCSTO. 

subject, him chief I made 

hya (h) aniyaQi) Jcara(h) ParasaQi) 


*T: 

3T^: 


RW: 





That (which) 

(was) other 

army, 

Persian 

pasa 

ashiyavaQi) 

Madam * * * * 1 


TO 




•c^e 


after 

me 

went 

to Media. 

Yathd 

Pdrasam 

pararasaQi) , Baku 2 

W 

qT$ 






When 

to Parsa 

he went, Raki 


1 In the Lexicon Tolman reads Pa8iva(h)Artavardiya{h) 
hadl klrx ashiyava(h) PZr8a?n” in lien of the gap. 2 Rakha 
(Tolman). 
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nama(n ) 

vardanam 

Parsaiy, 

avadd 

?rTWT 

sftjsr 

TT€ 





named 

city (there wr s) 

in Parsa, 

\ 

there 

Jiauv 

VahyazddtaQi) 

hya(h) 

Bardiyaih ) 

srcft 

TO?PEra: 

: 



• -u j j ty-ulp 

V© 

VyU) 

that 

Vahyazdata 

who 

Bardiya 


agaubatdy 


flvrrd patish 

apitaTc! 

ST? 

$tVot aft 




called (himself; 

came with 

army against 

Artacardiyam 

ha mar ana m 

chartanaiy 


mi 




4 iJ 

Artavardiya 

battle 

to make. 


Pas(tm(h ) etc? 

Translation :— Afterwards battle was made. Aliura- 
mazda gave me assistance. By grace of Ahuramazda, 
X smote utterly the army, which was of Vahyaz- 
data. It was on the 12th day of the month Thuravahar*, 
when battle was made with them they 0 


7. Thatiyd etc. PasdvaQi) 


Vahyazdata(h) 




Vahyazdata 


" 1 ->*>)** (P.) 2 (p.) See 11-12, 6 Cf. 

Kanga’s Or. p. 67. 4 (P.) 5 As in 11-12. 6 See 11-10* 
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hadd kamnaibixh asabdribish amuthaOi) 
S? 3mqT^ or 

with a few horsemen: from there 

Paishiyd (70 uvaddni, hachd 

q^rf^q: 

to Paishiya-huvadii. Prom 

kdram ay ax aid hydparam 

• £AM£Mj»4j •${)jU2 3 JUpJjtoAJDJU £JU}H« 

there he an army seized. After this 

rti.vft parish Artavardiycnn ha mar ana m 

^ *fd 


asliiyavaiji) 

• p-U »UL>Jjpp~V 

went (fled) 
avadasha (70 

^cT: *?: 



he went against 
chartanaiy. 


e ‘ c? jd- u k>-- u ^d-- u 

Artavarcliya battle 

PrgaQi) ndma (n) kaufa{h) 


JAM 


^ded-*»>» 


jpr: 

' W-u 


to 


STTKTT 

-ugjujj 


f*: 5 

Uk- 


to make. 

(There is) Praga named mountain 

avadd 

hamnranam 

akunava (n) 

a^cf: 

ml 



•6^d- u €- u iD» 


there 

a battle 

they made. 


Ahuramazda gave me assistance. By grace of 
Ahuramazda, the army which was mine, smote the army, 

1 Cf. II 1. 2 See 11-18 fled (P.) 3 SeeI-12. 4 T-19. 

5 In Sk. means “well”, also “rock in the midst of a river.” 
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which was of Vahyazdata utterly. Of Garmapada month 
•f)th day it was, that thus with them battle was mside. 


nth 

a mm 

Vahyazdatam 

agrabbya(n), 1 

ilia 

33 

cl 


rjwr 



A-** 




And 

that 

Vahyazdata 

they seized, 

and 

mart hid 

tyaishaiy frata 

mh ami skiy It 


Wr*. ^ ^ SPOTT: 3T3$lfiR: 


the men who his foremost followers 

aha ( n ) td agrabaya(n). 

3 ttcr 

were, they seized. 

t<. Thatiij vie., Pasara(h) adamavam Vahyazdbtam 

q^l 3T Rf cl 



Afterwards I 

that 

Vahyazdata 

utd niartaiya tyaishaiy 

fratamd 

anushiya 


smT: 

A /V 


- uj } qjm $ )o^2l lew 



and the 

men who his 

foremost 

followers 

dha(n)td, 

( H)uvadaichaya ( h ) 

nd?na(n ) 

vardanam 

3TT$R[ 


?n*Tr 




-jufjwj 


were, 

Huvadaichaya 

named 

city 


1 In the Lexicon Tolman everywhere reads <4 agarbayan >, « 
2 See II-4. 8 See 11-18 (p.). 4 (P.)- 
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Parasaiy 


avadashish 


•#h-h3s)mq -uqm »ju 


in Parsa, there 
ahunavam .* 

^mm 

I put (i.e., I impaled). 


uzmaydpatiy 

3WTT*n*I aft 1 

on the pole (cross) 


9. Thdiiy etc.,* Ilaur VahyazdataQi) hya(h) Bardiya(h)' 

Wt ?r. 

That Vahyazdata who Bardiya 


agaubata, 

hour karam 

fraishaya (ft) 



swra: 

3 <1 
.ja-wjj-Ai^Jb-wCg 



called (himself) 

he an army 

sent 

HaraOi)uvatim 

Vivana (h ) ncima (n) Parsa (h) 

SSpfoJf 


HW*U qj& 




to Arachosia (There was) Vivana 

named Fersian 

mana Ba(t 

i)daka(h ), 

Hava (ft) uvatiya. 

m 




my subject, 

Arachosian 


1* See 11-18 (P.) 2 After this in the Lexicon, 

Tolman has the 9th para thus — Thatiy etc • ima tya manct, 
Jcartam Paraaiy . The 9th para becomes 10th and so on r 
8 See III- 6, 4 Kanga’s Die. p. 92. 
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lehshathrapava abiy amm utasham 

arfa a for 

’ t* JjJ4< i\>-u Gj££CJ}0-u 

satrap against him and of them 

(.he sent the army) 

I martiyam mathishtam akunaush 

<i arasfa 

•€^»A C‘g?f*0- u € •CiyH3 , j- u g '^>-"^0-** 

one man, chief he made. 


avathasham 
<r# 3 T*T 

Thus to them 


athaha(h ) : 2 

srennei. 

he said.— 


Par ait a, 

•ju^ej --ju)-U£) 

“Go, 


Vivanam jata, uta avarn Tear am hya{h ) 

f^rR 5a sa <i ^r< *i: 

•e£i-*«»j!? •-*»?» A-** •#)*»$ 

Yivana kill, and that army which, 

Darayavcihaush Khshayathiyahya gaubataiy. 

(as) belonging to Darius king, calls (itself). 


Pasava(li ) 

hauv 

kara(h) 

ashiyava(h) 


s: 

m-. 



•>4M0» 



Afterwards 

that 

army 

went 


1 See III-8 (p). 2 Bead algo athaha every- 

where. 8 (p.) See 11-14. 4 (p.) 
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tyam VuhyazdataQi ) 

fr dishay a ( h ) abiy 




fa 

ja ) d ■ 

which (army) Vahyazdata 

sent 

against 

Yivanam 

ha mar ana m 

chartanaiy: 


mi 



(${■*«» 


Vi van a 

battle 


to make. 

Kdpishkanish 

* nbmd 

(Held 

(wadd 







■% 5>o-^ 


Kapishkanesh 

named 

fort (there 

was), there 


ha mar ana m a kunara(n). 

mi wM. 

battle they made. 

Ahnramazda gave me assistance. By grace of 
Ahuramazda, the army which was mine, smote utterly 
that army which was inimical. It was on the 13th day 
of the month Anamaka, when battle was made with 
them thus. 

10. Thatya etc . Patiy hyaparam hamithriyd 

srft ci m wMtt: 

Again after that the enemies 
1 (p.) 



behistan 

inscriptions - 

COLUMN III,' 

9-n 133 

ha(n)gmatd, 

paraitd 

p/ltisfl 

l imnnm 

or ^Jiar: 1 


Slfrl 

%T!5 





combined (and) went 

agaij i st 

Vi van a 


ha mar ana m 

chartanaiif. 

< ro[n) (httamOi) 

m i 







battle 


to make (Tin 

iie. is ' (Jandutava 

ndmd 

dahydztxh 

aradd 

ha mar ana m 

WT 








named 

region, 

there 

battle 

akunava(ri ) . 












(they) made. 





Ahuramazda gave me assistance'. By grace of 
Ahuramazda, the army which was mine, smote utterly 
tha’t army, which was inimical. It was on the 7th day 
of Viyakhna month, when battle was thus made 
with them. 

11. Thdthf etc . Pasd va (h) haiir martifjah) hja(h) 

5fT Wt W 

•)&%)> 

Afterwards that man who 
1 See II-7. 2 (p.). 
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avahya Jcarahya mathishta (ft) aha(h) tyam 



3UH 51 

, KJ^>'- U »- U 

■ajjw cjw 

that army’s chief 

was, whom 

V ahyazdata (ft) 

fraishaya (ft) abiy 

Vivanam 






Vahyazdata 

sent against Vivana 

hauv matMshta ( h ) 1 

hada kamnaihish asabaribish 

W. 

HI SEfcifa: 



■ju(ojuo» 

he the chief 

with a few 

horsemen 

ashiyara(h) . 

Ar slid da nan hi 

didlx 

3fsq^ 






went. 

Arshada named 

fort 

ITara(h)uvatiya 

avapard 

atiydish 

I^pfcR: 

t vi* 




(there is) in Arachosia, past that 

he went. 


1 In the Lexicon Tolman says that this is a wrong 
reading for amutha Pre. 8/ 1 of muth “he went away”, of. 

(he ran away). 2 See 1-84. (p.). 8 In the 

Lexicon Tolman suggests S^« 4 See 1-19 (from 

to send) (Punegar). 
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Pasava{h ) 

F*yana(A) 

hadh 

hard 


f^R: 

m 

^°T 

»JQ-JU))-JU .-JU^JO-Uy 


-UQ-Ufy 


Afterwards 

Vivana 

with 

army 


nipadiy 1 tjaiy ashiyavaQi) 

on foot, against him went. 


mar thy a 

*T3T?: 


agrabaya(h) uta 

3cl 

he seized, and the men 


avadashim 
VFR: $ 

There him 
tyaishaiy 

Aw 

who his 


fratama anushiya aha(n)ta ardja{n). 

smr 

foremost allies were he killed. 


i2. Thatiy etc., 


Pascwa(h) dahydush manci 

qsrr qr 

Afterwards the province mine 


abavaQi); ima{h) tya{7i) mana krtam 

became. This (is that) which by me was done 

1 See 1*18. 2 Cf, - u fly- u y-V ) W- u . We have coined the 

word 8 See Yt, 6*65, Kanga’s Die. p. 166. 4 See 

11-18. 5 See MO. (p.) t 
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JIara{h)uvathja 

in Harahvati (Arachosia). 

IS. Thdtiy etc., Yata ((dam Pdrasniy uta 
^ 33 

■Wj-u^g .j -op) 

While I in Persia and 


mhdaiy 

JTT't 

-VJi-UAJU^ 

Media 


aha rn, 

was 


patiy ducitiyam 

again a second time 


Babiruviijd 


the Babylonians 


hackdmaih) 




hamithnya 

BT^T: 

inimical 


J niartiya{h), 

* m: 


abava(ri) 

became 

Arakha(h) 

3T^?: 


6 ■* u r- u i> i V»£L-«e 

with me. (There was) 1 man Arakha 

ndma(n) ArminiymK), JlaJditahya puthra{h ) 

sfTKIT djffa: gsj : 

named Arminian, Haldita’s son, 

'1 Better (p.) 2 Imperf. l/l of e-' 7a 

not in existence. We have coined Perf. l/l from 

perf. 1/8. 8 (P.). 4 We may coin the word 

also. 5 Imperf. of _>j see Kanga’s Die. p. 876. 
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hauv 

adapatata , 

Bobir auv Dubala 

s: ... 


|«JT55 

>j«*^ 



he 

revolted 

in Babylon. Dubala 

nama 

dahydush 

hacha 

avadusha(Ji) 

•TT^TT 



SRcT: ?T: 



• juy-uzy 

de>* 

named 

a province 

from 

there he 

Tiauv 

udapatata 

aratha 

adurnjiyaiji ): 

3T# 


q4 m 






he 

revolted 

(and) thus he liedT 

Adam 

Nalmhudr n charade 

amiy, hyaih) 

^5 

A . k 


3#n, 

-tiy> 


j€e>»-** dpo 

“i 

Nebuchad ne z z ar 

am, who (is) 


Nabunaitaliya putltraOii. Pasavaih) lcara(h) 

Nabunaita’s son.” Afterwards the army 


Bobir uviya(Ji) hachamaili) ha?nithriya(h) 

*}3-ju£ Msy-Jjty • 

(which was) Babylonian with me inimical 

1 See 1-10. 2 
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abavaQi), abiy avam Arakham 

became, (and) to that Arakha 

Babirurn hauv agrbayata hauv 

9Tf^ U: 3WR3 U: 

>j»0» ->J«W 

Babylon he seized. He 


seized. 


a8hiyava(h) 

went over 

khshayathiya 

grfsBr. 

■%**)(!)■»££& 

king 


abavaQi) 

3Bm 


Babirauv. 


-jU»-j u) J j JW | 

became in Babylon. 


14. Thatiy etc., Pasdva(h) 

a da m. 

Tear am 

q«TT 3T 

m 

qjTC 


-it 5 ,M 


Afterwards 

i 

an army 


fraishaynm Babirurn . Vi(n)dafarna) nama(n) 

JTTPrfT 

* wugjwj 

sent to Babylon. VindafarnI(Intaphernes)na£ned 

Mdda(h) maud ba{n)daka{h) avam mathishtam 

A* 

(two) Median (was) my subject, him chief 

1 As Paul Horn notes, two men of this name are re- 
ferred to, the noun appearing in the dual number. The 
words u avam mathishtam* are in sing, number. This may 
be bad grammar. Tolman mentions one man only. 2 See II-0. 
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athaham. 

*€ie> 


akunavam, avathasham 

fat 

I made. And thus (to army) I said: 

Paraita avam haram tyam Babirauviyam 

$51 <3 f.F *T sirffafaq 

9 -JU^o^ujj_A> , )e) -gls-w 6 JJHJ *• JJjatfJ 

“Go forth (and) that army, which (is) Babylonian, 
jata, Jiya(h) mana naiy gaubataiy. 

?cT W. *FT fa 

‘ *i»*o i»Aj 

smite which mine (does) not 
Pasdvaiji) Vi(n)dafarna 

qsrr 

Afterwards Vindafarna 

ashiyava(Ji) ably Babirum. 

went to Babylon. 

N.B . — Then follows “Ahuramazda gave me assistance” etc. 


call (itself).” 
ha da Jed?' a 


with 


J)j»j 

army 


Column IV. 


1. Thatiy etc., ImaQi ) 

tya(h) 

mana 

S3*? 






This (is that) 

which 

by me 


1 Plu. for dual. See 11-6. 2 See II- 6. 8 See II-6J 

(p.) 4 «CvW-*) (p.) 5 (P.) III-10. 
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krtam 1 

Bdbirauv . 



snfs^ 





was done 

in Babylon. 


2. Thathj etc.- 

-This is (that) which by me was done. 

Vasin id A 

1 h >v /• ni(izdaha{h) aha{li) 

hamahydyd 

3T^TT 




2 JkMJJ 

By grace 

of Ahnramazda (it was) 

wholly 

thartha h >. 

] } aft(li'(i(h) 

yathd 


TOT 3T 



ja a? 


\ 4 

of this kind. 

After (the time) 

when 

Jchs-ha i/iiflu 

' aba ram , a dam 

XIX 

eif^n 




hgk-oj-u -eK-o 


king 

T Itecame, I 

19 

ha maraud ak 

utua ram. Vashnd A\h)\ 

iirmctedhhaQi) 

WTfaT 




j«b 


battles made. By grace ct Ahuramazda 


1 liurttUH,. 2 Tolman considers this and the next word 
doubtful. He iranslates • — U It was wholly in (my) way. Paul 
Horn takes iharda as fern, noun and translates the two words 
thus: — “of every kind”. In his Ancient Persian Lexicon 
(p. 9$) Tolman renders this as u in the same year” which 
interpretation seems certain to *him through Babylonian 
ideogram. See Kanga’s Gr. p. 181. Tolman reads 

abavam and translates thus : — u After that the Kings 
became rebellious etc- This is not correct. 
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adamshim ajanam uta IX JchsMyathiya 

m cTR m %, 

*0*?^ 1 ‘^S 41 •■ w ? c > 

I them killed. And 9 kings 

agrhayam . / GaumcitaQi ) nama(n) Magush 

*tWtc1: JTTRI 

I seized. One Gaumata named Magian 


aha (li) 

hanv 

adai'ujiyaih), avathu 

athaha(Ji ): 






• JOJW 

•>JWO* 



(there) was ; 

he 

lied, 

and thus 

said : 


adorn Bardiyaiji ) amiy, hya(h ) Kuraush yuthraQi) 

3T ? sr%: 3rf^T, 3T: $*>: 3 ^: 

•ej-u -JCey-w *V^>4) 

“I Bardiya am, who (am) Kuru’s son.” 

//Wwtf Parasam liamithriyam akunaush 

w. 

He Parsa inimical made. 

NJ >. — Hereafter follow similar passages about the 8 other 
persons. The translation is as under: — 

One Atrina named Susanian (there) was; he lied and 
thus said:— I am king in Huvja (Susiana). He made 
Susiana inimical to me. 

1 In the Lexicon Tolman adopts the reading adaftnshim, 
which he calls correct reading, instead of adamshim . He trans- 
lates thus:—' £< I waged these (battles)/’ * See II-4. 

(p ) 8 See III-5. 
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On© Nidintu-Bel named Babylonian (there) was; h© 
lied and thus said:— I am Nebuchadnezzar, who am 
Nabunaita’s son. He made Babylon inimical. 

One Martiya named Persian (there) was ; he lied and 
thus said: — I am Iwani, king of Huvja (Susiana). He 
made Susiana inimical. 

One Fravarti named Median (there) was ; he lied and 
thus said:— I am Khshathrita, Huvakhshatra *s descen- 
dant. He made Media inimical. 

One Chitra(n)takhma named Sagartian (there) was ; 
he lied and said thus :— I am king in Sagartia, descendant 
of (H)uvakhshatra. ' He made Sagartia inimical to me. 

One Frada(h) named Margianian (there) was ; he lied 
and said thus I am king in Margu (Margiana). He 
made Margiana inimical. 

One Vahyazdata named Persian (there) was; he lied 
and said thus :— I am Bardiya, who (am) the son of 
Kuru. He made Parsa inimical. 

One Arakha(h) named Arminian (there) was; he lied 
and said thus I am Nebuchadnezzar, who (am) 
Nabunait’s son. He made Babylon inimical. 

3. Thatiy etc ., I maiy IX khshayathiya admn 

These 9 kings T 

agrabayam , n(n)tar ima hamarana 

seized, in these battles. 

1 (P.) a Governs ace., gen., loc. 
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4. Thatiy etc., 

DahydvaQi) 

imd 

tya 



^ru 

mr: 


•%»**&£**} 

{ui6j 



The provinces, 

these (were) 

which 

hamithriyd 

ubava(ri), 

draugadish 

3^?T: 

3W, 

str. 

cTT: 



•-H 

inimical 

became. 

Deceit 

these 

hamithriyd 

akunaush , 

tya(li) imaiy 

tear am 



^ Wi 



$uujV“Ac*»e>* an 


inimical 

made, so that 

this army 

adurujiyashain). 


Pasdva(h) 

dish 



q^T qT 

cTT: 

* \lgg-oi j-i»eb>^ 


they deceived. 


Afterwards 

these (provinces) 

yl (h)uramazdd 

mand 

dastayd 

akunaush 


W 



•Vtey.ju 




Ahuramazda 

in my 

hands 

made (placed) 

Y athd mam kd ma(h). 

avatlici di{sh 

akunamm) 


*m 


3iR: tT^ am 


rIT: 




*6*yi» -jcc *an»} ■mj^o* (A*lde*) 

As (was) my wish, so these (I made). 

1 See Kang&’s Die. p. 57fir 2 Aor. s/s passive 'of 
8 The sh Aorist s/s of P. suggests 

(inchoative). 4 In Avesta, the word is neuter; in 6k. mas. 
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6. TJiatiy etc., Tuvara Jca JchsMyathiya(h ) hyaiji) 

r* *T: 

Thou, whatever king who 


aparam 

ahiy 1 

hachd 

draugaih) 

am 





•ity-u 

•mi y-vty 

later on 2 * 4 * 6 

will be 

from 

deceit (lie) 

darsham 

patipaya(li)uva . 

M artiya(h) hya{h) 


afcWNHsi* 


*T^: 

1 1 


• 4-M£t5- u C • *>*0 

strongly 

protect (thyself). 

The man, who 

draujanaQi) 

ahatiy 

avam 

(h)ufrnsti am 



rf 



glj^u 

c £?>■»<: d-^ej-^ 

deceiver 

is, 

him 

well-punished 




(i.e. punish well) 

parsa, 

yadiy 

avathd manihd hay 




3t«r 


r A»A»^4I4) 3 GftoYv) -»6 ■»»-*> 

punish, if thus thou thinkest 


1 In the Lexicon on pp. 24, 72 Tolman says that this 

word should be read ahy everywhere, 2 In future. 8 Strong- 

ly. = with (close) sight; “daringly” (p.) 

4 2/l Imper. pass, of C TT. 5 2/1 Atm. imper. passive (coined). 

See Kanga’s Die. p. 192. P. suggests *»&***>- or 

6 Nearest available form. (p.) 7 2/1 

Imper. of 1st class,* (from to 

be fresh) (p.) 
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Dahyaushmaiy 

durum 

ahatiy 








J^Oi3_JO 


(This) province of mine 

secure 

is. 


6- Thatiy etc., lma(h) 

tya{h) 

adam akunavam 

’m 


8T i 



My* c 


This (is that) which I 

did. 

“By grace of Ahuramazda 
kind.” 3 

(it was) wholly of this 

Tuvam kd 

hya(h ) 

aparam , 

imam 

r*f qj: 


mi 



*W© 


C^Cj 

(If) Thou whoever (be) 

who 

later on 

this 


dipim 

patiprshdhy 

tya(h) 

fofto* 4 



c -c^3(') 



Lnscription(shall) inspect (lit. inquire about) what 

maria 

krtam vrnavatam thuvam 





by me was done, let it convince thee, 

(let it convince thee of what was done by me). 


1 Loc. Sing, form of 1st Pers. Pron. is not to be foundT 
Hence we have taken Dat. 2 strong, hard, .power- 
ful (see Kanga’s Die. p. 277); *" w ^3 fem. l/l (p*)« 8 S® 6 IV‘2. 

4 In Asoka’s inscription (No. XIIl) at Shahabazgarhi, we read 
fafacT. 5 See Kanga’s Qr. p. 212 and Die. p. 82L 
6 8/l Imper. atm. of I (Ml) w to believe”. 
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maniyahy. 


matya{h ) duruJchtam 

JTT ^ prfi 


Do not that 
7. Thatiy etc.. 


a lie 


think thou. 


A(Ji)vram,azda 

• A*W- U 

Ahuramazd 


taiyiya 2 . 

3cR?frl 8 ' 

is witness. 


yathh 

imatfi) 

hashiyam naiy 

duruJchta m 

w 





•^e j 



that 

this (is) 

true, (and) not 

false. 

odam 

aTcunaram 

hamahyaya 

tluirda(h) 



uw 

mm* 

Cjj-o 

dO- 

JU MJJjyJ-JUIr-j Ufyi 


(What) I 

diH 

(was) wholly 

of this kind. 

8. Tliatiy 

etc . 

T as Ami A { h)nramazddlia(li ) 



^T€Jir 



By grace of Ahuramazda 


1 (p.) 2 In the Lexicon Tolman suggests the 

reading: — Auramazd (am up&va) rtaiy aiya, a I turn to appeal 
to Ahuramazda”. Bartholomae suggests: — Auramazda (§ va) 
rtiyaiy, <( May Ahuramazda be my witness/ * P. suggests 
(subj.) “shall convince”. 3 See IV-2. 
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... maiy 1 

aniyashchiy 

vasiy 

astiy 

toi 


*fe(n.) 

«rf%a 

'•■*«(• hjO 




by me 

other many 3 

things were (lit. are) 

hr ta rn; 

ava{h) dhyaya 

dipiya 

naiy 


VfFl 8i9Ti: 

fe^T: 4 

<■> 

TO 


£_U»_U * Miiyi-U 


sAl 

done; which (lit. this) in this 

inscription 

. \ 

is not 

nipishtam 

Avahyaradiy 

naiy : 

nipishtam 

faf# 

TOTTdr f%* 

«s 

TO 





written. 

For this reason 

\ 

(it is) not 

written, 

matya(li) 

hyaQi) aparam 

imam 

dipim 

*TT R: 

3?: &M 

Fnn 

f&ftn 

re) •■*»»€ 


•6^€j 

1*" ^ 

lest he 

who hereafter 

this 

inscription 


patiprsdtiy , 

avahya 

pnruv 

k 

STR 





examines, 

to him 

too much 

thadaydtiy ; 

tya{h) mana 

hr tarn 

TOfd c 

^ TO 


7 



it may appear ; (and that) 

what by me 

(was) done 


« *> ^ 0x ^ con ^olro&n suggests the wood apiy meaning 

still . a Inst- Sing, of 1st Pers. pronoun is not found in 
extant Avesta. On the analogy of s/l of 3rd pers* pron. we 
have ■*€. 8 “Even many” (p.). 4 Gen. used for loc. 

oer-^- w (p,). 5 See 1-8. 6 Lit. proves. 7 From = to 

appear (See Kanga’s Die. p. 52l). 
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naishim vrnavdtaiy 1 

diirujchtam 

manly dtiy. 





JO 

he (mfty) not believe, (and) 

false he may think (it to be). 

9 . Thatiy etc., Tyaiy 

paruva 

khshdyathiyd 

& 


«jfw: 



Who 

former 

kings 

yata a}ia(n ) 

aval ska 

m 3 naiy 

% % (?) 


* 

(?) {{2)»j-»> 


whatever ? were, 

by them nothing 

astiy hr ta rn yatha mand. 

va slmd 

frl w *W 


!$>»-*> -uJ-uC 


was done, as by me, 

(it being) grace 

A (h)ura mazddhaQi) . 








< 

of Ahuramazda. 



10. Thatiy etc., Nuram 

thiivd ni 

vrnavatdm , 


r^T 

?SP^ 




Now 

thee (let it) 

convince, 


1 Also read thus : — naiahim iml varnavUtaiy . 2 See Yt. 
10-71 (P.) 8 In Lexicon Tolman adds after this 

word avn» 4 The Achsemenian form is near which is 

fi/l of Impera. of see p. 85. 
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tya(h) mana 


(as to) what 


I 


avahyarddiy ma 


• /-AMJty'AI))-** ■ M)( 

for this reason do not 


kratam 

have done. 


avail id 

Thus 


apagaudaya yadiy 

conceal (it). If 


Imam 

5 * 1*1 

this 



ha(n)dugam naiy apagaudayahy , 

collection (of record) not thou concealest (but) 


kbrahyd thdhy, A(h)itramazdd thuvdm 

StTClfs, 

to the people thou tel lest (it), may Ahuramazda to thee 


daushta 

biyd(h), 

utataiy 

tauma 

w* 


33 33 


3^r: 




friend 

be, 

and (may) thy family 

vasiy 

biya(h) 

uta 

drgam 

jivd 



33 


sfcr 


•AW^> 

eitij-y 


abundant 

be, and (mayest thou) long 

live. 


1 j iK is of 6th cl., but here of 10th cl. or causal. Sk. 35 
is of 1st cl. 2 Though hot an equivalent, this word conveys 
the same sense. 8 Cf. Jt-*© 1 }-**. 4 See Rv. I 77. 1. 

6 Kanga’s Die. p. 876. 6 Cf. Ys. 6?. 10. 
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11. Thatiy etc., Yadiy imam ha(n)dugdm 

If this edict 

c ipagaudayahy , naiij thahy karahya, 

thou concealest, (and) not tellest to the people 
A ( h)uramazdd tahj jata hi ya(h ), 

OT IFciT 

•f*«55- u 6AW-*» A*> 1 

(may) Ahuramazda to thee smiter be, 


utdtaiy 

frm wo 

m,a 

biya(h) 



UT 



Ac^A-»» 

Miii 


and into thee 

a famiJy 

not 

may there be. 

1~. Tliatiy etc , 


tya(h) 

a dam afatnavam, 


TOC 




•^6j 




This 

which 

I did 

hamahydya 


thardaih 

), vashnd 






in (the) entire year (by) grace < 

-4(AW^w^rfrt/w?(fe) akunaoam A ( h)uramazda 

* 3?^^ 3T|4^: 

(«^5-«c A-"{A3« {u^Aie AW* 

Ahuramazda I did. Ahuramazda 

1 stew) (P.) 


(by) grace of 
A {Ji)uramazda 
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maiy 

upas tcim 

abara(h), 

utd 

aniya 



Wd 


3F3T: 

4« • 





to me 

assistance 

gave, 

(and) also 

the other 

bagahaih) 

tyaiy 

ha(n)tiy. 



wtt: 


^rf^cT 




Aw 




gods, 

who 

are. 




13 . Thdtiy etc., 

Avaliyarddiy 

A(h)uramasda 


31HTUI f| 

0 \ 


J J Mi)~ Mil J ty-U »_*> 

JuiaT-juc 4 '>2)*-* 


For this reason 

Ahuramazda 

upastd m 

abara(h 0 , utd 

aniyd bagahaih) 

3^4 

3**J3 33 

q?^t: *FTT: 


suy) 


assistance 

gave (and) also 

the other gods 

tyaiy ha in ) 

tiy yathd naiy araika(h) 

5T: 

; W 

3?^: 


•Aw *Al -Ajhj-Au 


who are; because no enemy, 

. aham , naiy draujanaiji) aham 

s - i*Ai AA^ 

I w^a's no deceiver I was, 

naiy ziirakara(h) aham naiy 

j»A) ’AV* A ^>5 ( ei2>i)-«) i»A| 

no wrong- doer I was not 

1 Occurs in Yd. 14-8 meaning tormenting. 2 See 
III-12 Ct0*5-“ (p). 8 Cf. ^-“3 and 
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adam 

naimaiy 

taum a. 

U party 

m 



graft 

■ny 




i, 

(and) not my 

relative. 

According 


abashtam 1 


upariyayam , 


naiy shakaurim 2 * 

^ slrNr 




to law 


I acted 


not to bravery 
(or military camp) 


tunuvatam 4 * 6 zura{h) akunavatn. M artiya(Ji) 

agrTt 

(nor) to weakness wrong I did to. The man 
(or those who praised me), 


hja(h) 

ha m a ta khuha ta 

ma n a 

vithiya , 

ra: 

swm: 



•*W© 




who, 

(was) active and 

my 

family 


(inclined towards) 


1 The amended reading is artfita, “rectitude”; Cf. 

Aisht&t, “goddess of rectitude”. (See Tolman’s Anc. Pers. Lexicon, 
p. 6s). Of. aiwi-vistci (Visp. 9. h). P. suggests 
“binding. 2 This is a doubtful word. I think the middle ha 
is redundant. The word may be “ shairya\ 8 “i 

came close to” (p). 4 Paul Horn reads “huvatam”. There 

being a gap before this word. Tolman suggests, it may be 
‘‘Stunuvatam”— those that praise me (Ancient Persian Lexicon 

and Texts, p. 9&). 5 Taking the word as neuter. 

6 See 1-14 “The man who helped my house” (Tolman). 
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aram 

h ubrtarn 1 

dbaram 

hyctQi) 









him 

well-supported 3 

I supported, (and he) who 


riyand{sa)ya 

avam 

( Ji)ufrastam 

aprsam 









(was a) destroyer 

him 

well-punished 

I punished. 


14. Thotiy etc., Tavam kn khshayathiyaiji) hya{h) 

^ %M-»Q3f!y ■% 

Thou whatever king who 


aparam 

ally, martiyaih) hya(h) 

draujanaQi) 

am* 

A 

m: 

ifrff 

i 


4*0 8 


later on wilt become the man who 

deceiver 

ahatiy . 

hyavd 

Zarukara(Jh) 

ahatiy avaiy 

arfch 



9*. 




^33-ti 1 

is, 

who 

wrong-doer 

is he (is) 

ma danshtd , avaiy 

(. h)ufrashtadiy H prsa 


w- 

§TO: 

ff 


*>S KJ >),u tlv C&JO&e) 


not friend him well-punished punish 

1 Read hubartam ; similarly ayarsam . 2 Coined from 

verbal form if-* )•*!?. 8 Or well- esteemed. I brought him 

a good gift (P.) 4 See IV-5. 5 See IV-5. 6 (P.) 7 The 

mas. sing, form of -* w «* is not to be found. We have gjven the 
plural form. 8 This is Tolman’s reading in Ancient Persian 
Lexicon. He in his Persian Inscriptions and Paul Horn read 
U ahifrashiadiy =■ sword questioning, punishment with sword. 
In the Lexicon Tolman takes u adiy ” as a prep, with loc* in. 
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15. Thatiy etc., Tuvam kd hya(h ) aparam imam 

ck 3: am Wl 





Thou 

whosoever hereafter this 

dipim 

vainahy , 

tydm 

adam 

niyapisham , 

fr/ftn 





■■ 

>0 UM IH3“ U ^ 

6^1*0 

«5-" 

j{ 

inscription 

shalt see 

which 

i 

have inscribed 

imaiva 

patikara 

maty a 

vikanahy, 



*TT 

fk* .ft* 

j-UA] 



(and) these 

sculptures, 

shall not destroy them. 

yard 

jivahy 

am 

avaiy 

paribard , s 







j | 



As long as thou livest, i 

so long 

them 

protect. 

16. Thatiy 

etc., Yadiy 

imam 

dipim 

vainahy 




fisfiH 








If this inscription thou shalt see 


imaica patikara naiydish 

(and) these sculptures and shall not 

1 srfrt^TJTR: would be better, ag it means ^pictures”. 
2 Pre. tense used as imper, 8 Tolman and Paul Horn read 
4< parikara . Tolman in his lexicon” says that the reading is 
wrong f it should be ^paribara”. It is of 1st class# 
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vikanahy utataiy yavd tauma 1 

33 33 3T33. 3tf JT: 

destroy them, also as long as thy family 

ahatiy paribcrah(i)dish. A (Ji)ura mazda 

srfai vfarcfa ?nn: 

“shall be, thou shalt protect them. May Ahuramazda 

thuvam daushta biyd(h), utataiy tauma 

c3Wf. W- ^3. 33 . 33 3*33: 

V'OjS * '* U S 6 > J W 

thy friend be, and also thy family 

vcsiy Wya()i) uta dargam 

^ W 33 

or 


or j m»>j 

abundant be 


and 


Inner 


jwd Ufa tya(h) kunavdhy avataiy 

3fa: 33 313. f™Ttfo 33. 

mayst thou live. And whatever thou shalt do, that to thee 
A(h)uramazda [ukarta]m :> kunautav 

Sf3 ^rtg 

l“»2$-«e*VW- u Hvfliyw >^- u 

Ahuramazda successful may make. 

1 Corrected by Tolman in his fc< Lexicon n Bartholomse renders 
taumeL by u power * (as long as will be possible.) (See Tolman’s 
Lexicon pp. 29, 91.) 2 See IV-10, 8 (P.) (imperf. subj. 

2/l). 4 Pres. subj. a/l of ^*3 5th cl. Sk. ? should also be taken 

as of 5th cl. 5 Here is a lacuna. Tolman supposes the word 
to be u ukartam ; Oppert** v a zarkam \ 
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17. Thdtiy etc., Yadiy imam dipim imaiva 

^ Ifli feftn 5*TR 

G£6J •S-e’ejj} • J *i» W Cj 

If this inscription (and) these 

patikarn vainahy vikanah{i)dish, 

srfoBRR fi^fs rift, 

sculptures, thou shalt see and shalt destroy them. 


utataiy 1 ynv(\ 

taumci aliatiy , 

naiydish 

33 ^3! * 

dtow: arfer 

jet aifa 



•£ ^ 

and they as long as 

family shall be, not these 

paribaraluy , 2 

d (h)ura tnazda taiy 

jatd 

qfwfa 

3T|JR^: 

?^3T 



* ^- u C!y 

thou shalt guard, 

Ahuramazda 

(thy) smiter 

hftya(Ji), utataiij 

tauma 

run bnya(Ji); 

33 

A 

n ^ 

*T ; 


«w»6 

he, and thy 

family 

not may be 

at a tya(h) 

kunamhy, 

arataiy 

S3 313 ; 






and whatever 

thou shalt do, 

(that) for thee 


1 Tolman in his Pers. Inscriptions and Paul Horn read 
11 ut'imaiy , but in Lexicon Tolman reads ‘ utataiy ,, ) which is 
more correct. 2 Wrongly read ^parikarahy”. 8 Killer 

(Kanga’s Die. p. 186); (P.). 
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A(h)uramazda nika{n)tuv. 

o Ahuramazda shall destroy (bury). 


18. Thatiya etc Imaiy 

martiyd 

tyaiy 

adakaiy 





3RI l % 

• 

HJGj 

-jujjyy-jug 

Aw 

•ja 


These (are) the men, 

who 

then too 

avadd 

dha(n)td 

ydtd ad am 

Gaumdtam 

31^: 

3TTTOL 



»iWra 


_ ju £ ju»-ju 2 -uyfitcyt JUJJJW €^-° 


there were, 

when 

I, 

Gaumata 

tyam Magum 

avdjanam 

hyaQi) 

Bardiya 

$ m 


*T: 

5T^7: 

•6j»* 0 •A-“®- u 6 ■ 

Aw 

•VyU, 

who (was) Magian, 

slew ; 

(him) who 

Bardiya 

agaubatd. 

Adakaiy 

imaiy 

martiyd 

3FTt<TOcl 3 

bt^i % 

& 

TOTT; 

.^UUjJ.U^'L-AJQg 




cabled (himself). 

Then 

these 

men 

7iamatakTisha{n)td 

anushiyd 

mand . 

TO35^: 


TO, 



-uJ-ug 

(were) co-operators 

(and) allies, 

of mine 

1 Sk. means 

4 £ to-day, now 

here used 

for << then ,> . 

2 U& (P.) see 11-18. 

8 See 1-18. 

4 Cf. •"'a*-'* Ys. 

29 - 2 ; 

(P.). 5 

(p.). 
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Yi{n)dafrana 

Intaphernes 1 


nama{n) Vayasparahya 

•jUQAm{ 

by name Vayaspara’s 


puthraQi ) Parsa(h) (H)utana(h) nama{ri) ThuJchraJiya 

.... .... .... 

son, a Persian ; Otanes by name Thukhra’s 


puthra , ParsaQi), GaubruvaQi) nama(n) MarduniyaJiya 
son, a Persian ; Gobryas by name, Mardonius’ 
puthraQi), ParsaQi ), VidarnaQi) ndmaQi) Bagahignahyd 
son, a Persian; Hydarnes byname, Bagabigna’s 
puthraQi ), ParsaQi) BagabukhshaQi ) nama{n), 
son, a Persian; Megabyzus byname, 
Daduhyahya 1 puthraQi). ParsaQi); Ardumanish 


Paduhya 5 

s son, 

a Persian; Ardumanish 

nit main ) 

V ahukaliya 

puthraQi ) ParsaQi). 

by name, 

Vahuka’s 

son, a Persian. 

JO. Tlu'itiy etc., Tuvam 

kd 3 khshdyathhjaQi ), hya 






•^3 6 * 


Thou whatsoever, king who 

a para m 

ahy, 

tyam imaiam martiyd 








later on shalt become 

(incomplete). 

1 The Greek names are given by Tolman in his Lexicon, 
and also by Paul Horn. 2 P^ead as Datuhyahya in Tolman’ s 
Lexicon. 3 Particle giving to preceding tuvam an indefinite 
force (Tolman* s Lexicon, p. 79). 



SOME EECENT PAPERS ON SUBJECTS 
OF INDO-IRANIAN INTEREST. A FEW 
OBSERVATIONS. 

By Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Mod’. 

I 


The October 1930 issue of the Quarterly Journal of the 
Mythic Society. 


The Chairman’s interesting address, delivered by 
Sir Charles Todhunter, the Private Secre- 
Che°s m^ndia. 0 f tary to II. H. the Maharaja of Mysore, 
recommends, among other subjects, the 
study of Indian games and dances. In connection with! 
what he says about the invention of the game of Chess by 
the wife of Ravan of Lanka, I may s refer those interested 
in the subject to my paper giving the Iranian view of the 
game, which says, that it was invented in India for the solace 
of a weeping widow, who mourned the loss of one of her 
sons in a battle with his brother . 1 * * Caxton, the first English 
printer, gives two other versions about the origin and 
discovery of chess in his “ The Game of Chess/ * 


Mr. L. V. Ramaswami Iyer, in his “Dravidic Pers- 
The words P ec f lves > ” says that “ words expressive of 


expressive o f 
Ideas of direction. 


the ideas of direction like ‘ here’, ‘ there*, 
'front*, ‘back*, 4 above*, ‘below*, are 
some of the most primitive in all languages. In the 
formation of such words, demonstrative particles and 


1 Vide my paper “ Firdousi on the Indian Origin of the Game 

of Chess ” (Jour. B. B. B. A. S., Vol. XIX, p. 224-36. Vide my Asiatic 

Papers, Part I, pp. 85-98). 
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elementary roots generally play an important part.” I 
think that the following words in the Avesta (Meher 
Ny&ish 11) illustrate these : 

Aiwi (in aiwi- Upairi upper 

dakhyum) outer Adhairi lower 

Antcire inner Pairi ” round about 

A near, lower Aipi back 

As to the four sides, the author says: “ The ideas 
of ‘east’, ‘west’, ‘north’ and ‘south’, however, indi- 
cate a slightly more advanced orientation and involve a 
more comprehensive sense of space and direction inas- 
much as in these cases, the concrete ideas of direction 
have more or less become generalised and permanised. 
The rising and the setting of the sun form a familiar 
daily phenomenon which should have contributed to the 
permanisation of the ideas of ‘east’ and ‘west’; ‘north' 
and ‘ south’ should have followed as corollaries and become 
fixed when the sense of direction became sufficiently advanc- 
ed. It would be an interesting study to analyse the forms 
for east, west, south and north in different language-groups 
and determine the particular outlook of the peoples, which 
may have conditioned the formation of these words”. As 
suggested by the author, I will examine here the Avesta 
group-words for these directions. 

East,’— The Avesta words for this direction is ushangh 
or vsha which is same as Sans. ^¥1, Lat. 

aurora. It comes from the root ush Sans. 

to shine. The word also means the dawn. So, the word 
signifies that direction whence the light of the Sun appears 
or whence the dawn comes. The words ushahina 
the period of time between midnight and 
the morning twilight, also comes from the same root. 
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West.—Daoshatara The word comes 

from daosha Sans. Pers. J-}>, Fr. dos), 

i.e., shoulder. When you are standing facing the sun in 
tlie east in the morning, the west is on your shoulder, i.e., 
on your back. 

South. — Rapithioa ( -WAjo-**). The wor a 

is a con- 
traction of ay are pithwa ? the pita 

(>* J *0 or pithwa (Sans, <rtg, Eng. pith), the very 

pith or middle part of the day (ayare), the very middle 
of the day. In the very middle of the day, the sun takes 
a southernly direction. Hence the name. In other lan- 
guages also, the same word, which expresses mid-day, 
expresses ‘south’; e.g., nimruz, i.e., half day in 

Persian. Cf. Lat. meridies , Pr. midi. Tlie same Avesta 
word represents a particular period of the day, from 
midday to 3 o'clock- 

North , — Apakhtara (-»A-a»*c P. bakhtar 

The word comes from apa Lat. ab , Gr. ap, far an d 
akhtara P. J^u star. Thus, the word literally 

means “ far towards the star”. 

The Avesta word for side or direction generally is 
jtaema from ni , to lead, to show. 

II 

Doura-Eropos. Based on “FouiUes de Doura-Eropos (1922-23), 
par Franz Cumont. Paris 1926/ 9 By Dr. Jamshed M. Unvala 
(Bulletin of the Sehool of Oriental Studies, Vol. VI, Part 1, 1930) 

The interesting article is, as said by the writer, an “ana- 
lysis of the monumental work of the Belgian archaeologist 
.and savant M. Franz Cumont, which embodies the result 
4)i excavations made by him on the site of the ancient Mace- 
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donian colony of Doura-Eropos,... situated in the heart of 
the Syrian desert, near modern Salihiyeh, on the right 
bank of the Euphrates. The colony was founded at 
the end of the 4th century B.C. by Nicanor, a general 
of Seleucus. M. Cumont’s excavations have dis- 
covered new documents, showing, that Parthian 
civilization had penetrated into this region with its Par- 
thian conquest and had influenced the sculptures, paintings, 
ceramics, jewellery and even the costumes of the people 
there. The colony, at one time, formed the country of 
Hana, more than 3000 years before Christ. It had sub- 
jugated Babylon in ' 2800 B.C. On the fall of the last 
Achajmenian king, Darius, who ruled over Syria, it fell into 
the hands of the Macedonians. The Greek name Europos 
was added to the name after the name of Europos in 
Macedonia, where Seleucus Nicator (312-280) was born. 

The Syrian martyr Mar Mu ’am, who lived in the time 
of Shapur II, refers to this colony. The people of the 
desert- capital of Palmyra had once occupied the colony 
before its occupation by the Romans. The organization of 
Palmyrene army was based on that of the Persians. Arga- 
petes, the title of the commandant, was Iranian. In the 
bas-reliefs o p Palmyra, “ the heroified dead are represent- 
ed in banqueting scenes in the Persian festival costume”. 

In the times of the ascendancy of the Parthian Arsa- 
cides which lasted for about a few centuries, the Parthian 
influence on the colony was great. The colony then had 
“ become a connecting link between big cities of the Par- 
thian Empire in their commercial relations with one ano- 
ther. . Thus many Iranian elements were introduced in 
the onomastics 1 of Doura, which, however, are very res- 
tricted, as the Parthians were represented mostly by 

. 1 u Pertaining to or consisting of names.’' 
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artisans, merchants and functionaries.” It seems that a 
system of registering documents prevailed in the colony. 
Bumenes II (195-158 B.C.) of Pergamum was, upto now, 
held to be the discoverer of parchments, but a document 
has been excavated in the colony bearing the date of 
about 195 B.C., thus showing, that parchment must have 
been discovered earlier than the time of Bumenes II. 2 

* In the matter of the organization of the family, the 
people of the colony, at first, practised endogamy. “Women 

married their consanguine brothers and uncles had 

their own nieces for wives. This endogamy, which is a con- 
tradiction of the whole constitution of genos (or families) 
based on the parentage through male offsprings, is a sur- 
vival of the matriarchate This custom of consanguinous 

marriages the inhabitants of Doura-Eropos had adopted 

most probably under the Parthian influence”. 

I think, that one need not speak of this practice as a 
“custom”. Even if we take, that, cases of this kind of 
marriage did really occur among some Achaemenian kings, 
we must take them as rare cases and not as custom . As 
said by me, in my paper “ A Glimpse into the work of the 
B.B.R.A.S.” (p. 102), we learn from Herodotus that, when 
Cambyses consulted the judges, about a consanguinpus 
marriage which he wanted to perform, they distinctly said 
that “ they did not find any law allowing such marriages.” 
(Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Bk. Ill, 31.) 


2 Dr. Unvala refers in a footnote to Herodotus (Bk. V,58) say- 
ing that “ the archives of the Achae neniati sovereigns were written 
on prepared skins’*. He also refers (a) to a similar statement* in the 
Ardai Vir&f-n&meh and (b) to the discovery of three parchments in 
the village of Auroman in Persian Kurdistan in 1909. The third of 
these three is a PahlaVi document of about 53*51 A-C 
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III 

Origin of the Rajputs, The Nationality of the Gurjars, by 
Niharranjan Ray . 1 * 

As Mr. N. Ray says : “ There is now a general consen- 
sus of opinion amongst scholars that the Rajputs, like 
most of the Brahmans, were originally of non-Indian 
extraction and that the former were the descendants of 
foreign people who entered India about the beginning of 
the 6th century A.D., i.e., of the Hunas and the Gurjaras 
(p. 117). There are two scholars who differ from this general 
consensus of opinion : '(1) Mr. C. V. Vaidya (vide his His- 
tory of Mediaeval Hindu India, Vols. I and II), and 
(2) Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha (vide his 
Hindi History of Rajputana). Among the foremost of the 
adherents of the general consensus, is Prof. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar, who has written a good deal on the subject of 
Foreign Elements in the Indian population, a subject 
first referred to by Sir John Campbell in his Gazeteer. 
Mr. William Crooke, the editor of the new edition of the 
Annals of Rajasthan, also is on the side of the consensus. 
Mr. N. Ray meets in his article some of the objections of 
the opponents and thinks “ that the Gurjaras appeared on 
the scene of Indian History by the middle of the 6th cen- 
tury A.D. along with the Hunas ’ 9 (p. 118). Both these tribes, 
entering from the North-west, spread towards the East and 
the South. The Gurjars were the same as the Khazars of the 
West. Mr. Vaidya says that the Gurjars though, “darker 
in complexion are Aryans and therefore not foreigners, 
but our author says, that “ the Aryans themselves were 
foreigners ” and that “ there were Aryan stocks outside 
India with non-Indian culture who poured into the 

1 Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 

Vol. XII, Part II. 
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country from time to time and became Hinduised 
(p. 119). Mr. Vaidya takes the Khazars to be Mongolians. 
Mr. Ray refutes this view. 

Mr. Jogendra Chandra Gosh's article in the same 
journal, entitled “Some additional Notes on Foreign 
elements in the Hindu Population” is interesting as an 
offshoot of the same subject. 

*1 am inclined to the view, that the Gur jars, like the 
Huns, were foreigners who came here from the West, from 
the direction of Persia. I have spoken about the Huns, at 
some length, in my four papers relating to the Huns. 1 I have 
shown that the Huns who invaded India were Zoroastrian 
by religion. I have spoken about the Gur jars, at some 
length, in my Gujarati Lecture delivered before the Guja- 
rat Vernacular Society at Ahmedabad in June 1929. I 
have spoken, at some length, about the association of the 
Rajputs, indirectly with the Iranians of the Sassanian 
times, in my Gujarati paper entitled 

cWl ” (Oodeypur, the Kashmir of Rajputana. Its 

History) in the Hindi Graphic of 1929-30, From my 
study about these people, I am of opinion that the ancestors 
of these races were from the West, from the direction of 
the Caspian Sea. 

IV 

Antiquity of Tantricism, by Mr, Chintaram Chakravarti, 
M.A., Lecturer, Bethune College, Calcutta, 

The author of this interesting book says that the 
Tantric Satkarmas (the six magical rites), “the use of 

1 For the first paper, vide Bhandarkar Commemoration Vo- 
lume, pp. 65-80 ; for the second, vide Journal of the B.B.R.A.S., 
Yol. XXIV, pp. 539-95 (Vide my Asiatic Papers, Part II, pp. 293-34). 
For the third and fourth papers, vide Proceedings of the 3rd Oriental 
Conference at Madras, 
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charms and amulets, the revolting rites of the Kaulas, 
use of intoxicating drugs for producing ecstacy, the 
belief in the efficiency of mantras, consisting, sometimes, of 
apparently unmeaning syllables, are found among various 
primitive people . 9 9 As a matter of fact, some of these contri- 
buted essential parts to primitive religion all the world over. 
Some of these have continued their existence in the beliefs 
of some of the followers of the known great religions of 
the world. The Iranians had some belief in amulets. 
They had their nirangs or religious incantations. (For 
some of these, vide my Anthropological Papers, Part I, 
pp. 43-50, 122-130, 340-54; Part III, pp. 52-71.) 

V 

Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar on “ The Aryan Immigration 
into Eastern India. ” 

Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar is an authority on the question 
of “ Foreign Elements in the population of India”. His 
recent article on “ The Aryan Immigration into Eastern 
India” 1 is very interesting from the above point of view. 
The Asuras and the Magadhas of India are taken by many 
to be Iranians from the West. The Asuras are taken to be 
the followers of the old Ahurian religion of Ahura Mazda 
of Iran, and the Magadhas are the descendants of the 
ancient Iranian Magas, the chiefs of whom were Magu-paitis 
or Mobads. The article is interesting from the point of 
view of the contact of the Iranians with the Indians. So, 
I give (A), at first, a brief summary of the important part 
of the article and (B) then I will submit some observations. 


1 The Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
V61. XII, Part II, 1931. 
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107 


According to the Rigveda, at the time when it 

(A) a Summary was Wrltten > tIie Aryans had advanced 
of the important upto the countries watered by the Ganges 
part af the article, an( } ^ j umna At that time, a non- 

Aryan people named the Kikatas were settled in Magadha. 
Magadha is not mentioned in the Rigveda. It is first 
mentioned in the Atharvaveda (V. 22-14) “along with 
Aijga where a wish is expressed that Fever ( takman ) 
may leave the Aryan land and infest the countries of such 
border tribes 1 as the Angas and the Magedhas” (p. 103). 
Of these two alien tribes, t{ie Aiigas seem to have been taken 
into the fold of Aryan civilization after 900 B.C. but the 


Magadhas were admitted only a few years before the 
foundation of Buddhism (i.e., about 600 B.C,). There were 
“ Sixteen Great Countries' ’ (Solasa-mah&janapadA) “into 


which that portion of India which was occupied by the 
Aryans was divided.” 2 The eastern part of North Bih&r, 
formed the country of the Aiigas, and South Bih&r, of 
which R&jagrha was the capital, formed the country of the 
Magadhas. Magadha was a country of Buddhist activity. 
It was in the 6th century that Magadha and Anga were 


associated with Buddhism. 


The boundary of the ancient AryA-varta was 1 as 
fojlows : — 

On the North, Himalayas. 

On the South, the P&riy&tra range. 

On the East, K&lakA-vana. 

On the West, Adarsha. 


1 Cf. The wish in the A vesta, that evil ( drukhsh ) may leave the 
place and go to “ 110 ^ 116 ™’’ (ap&khdra) regions (Vend. VllI, 21) 

P. 105. Vide Carmichael Lectures for 1918, p. 48. 
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Tlie KAlakA-vana seems to have been situated in some 
country in the east of BihAr. This place seems to have taken 
its name from KAlakA, the daughter of the Asura VaishvA- 
nara, who had, with her sister, given birth to 60,000 
DAnavas. The KAlakA-vana may be identified with 
modern JhAdakhanda on the south of Gaya in BihAr. 
The “ ancient name of BihAr was PrAcya, which was the 
country of Asuras” (p. 108). THe above KAlakA was an 
“Asura princess and mother of several Asura warriors” 
(p. 108). The country of Adarsha (the Adraistai of Arrian 
and the Adr&stai of Diodorus), which formed the Western 
boundary of the ancient Arya-varta, seems to be the country 
between the Ravi and the Beas in Punjab. 

The people of the country outside the above Arya- 
varta, having not come into “ the pale of Vedic civiliza- 
tion”, the people of Arya-varta were forbidden to go to 
that foreign country (p. 109). If they did, they had to go 
through a purifying rite. Much of the above information 
about Arya-varta is gathered from the RaudhAyana-Dharm- 
shAstra, written in about the 4th century B.C., by which 
time the Angas and Magadhas were Aryanised but not 
completely Brahmanised. Pusyamitra, a Brahmin king, 
who ruled at Pataliputra, directed that the country of 
Ahga may be completely Brahmanised. 

The VAyupurAna, later on, speaks of BhAratvarsa*. 
This BhAratvarsa extended from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin and from the country of the Mlechchhas in the 
West to that of the KirAtas in the East. This BhArat- 
varsa was all Brahmanised. The KirAta is the Kirrh'adia 
of Ptolemy. It is the modern country of Tiperra includ- 
ing Sylhet and Assam. By about 250 A.C. the whole of 
India was Brahmanised. 

Later on, the Manu-smrti (2nd century B.C. to 2nd 
-century A.C.) speaks of “ the Pufcdrakas together witK 
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the Yavanas, Sakas, Palhavas, and Kir&tas as the 3Ksha- 
triya races which were degraded to the condition of the 
Shftdras, in consequence of their neglect of the rites and 
the Brahmans” (p. 112). 

Though Anga in Bih&r was Brahmanised by 900 B.C. 
the South BihAr and Bengal were Brahmanised much later, 
in about the 3rd century A.C. The country was 
Aryanised, and was Shramanised, i.e ., made to adopt 
Buddhism or Jainism, but it was not Brahmanised till 
very late. Why so? The Shramana sect (the Buddhists 
and Jains) expected “ obedience and respect of its laity 
only to its moral code and its founder respectively. It 
left the lay followers perfectly free to pursue their old 
forms of ritual and to adhere to their original social 
manners and customs. Such was not however the case with 
Brahmanism, which, although it left the old faiths in many 
cases untouched, demanded implicit reverence to the Vedas 
and the Brahmans and insisted upon its peculiar socio- 
religious hierarchy, namely, varnashrama , being introduced 
and rigorously followed’ ’ (p. 113). 

The cause of the delay in the Brahmanising of the 
eastern part seems to be, that the Brahmans received 
opposition from the Ahuras in that part of the country. 
The tribes living in the East were all Asura in origin. It 
is. even thought that they derived their names from the five 
sons of an Asura king, Bali by name. 

There is the tradition of there being another Asura 
king in Bengal, Bana by name. He is said to be the son 
of the above Asura king, Bali. The Shatapatha-Br&hmana 
44 speaks of the A suras as the Pr&cyas, which we know was 
another name of the Magadha or South Bih&r, if net, for 
the whole of East India. In fact, in ancient times, Bih&r, 
and west Bengal formed one political unit. Thus, when' 
Alexander came into India, and wanted to conquer, that 
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part of the country which was to the east of the Sarasvati, 
he heard that it was dominated by Agrammes or Xandra- 
mes, king of the Praisoi and the Gangaridae. It has been 
admitted on all hands that the Praisioi corresponds the 
Pr&cyas or Magadha .... In fact, the king of Pataliputra 
was designated king of Pr&cya” (p. 115). 

Jar&ramdha, the king of Girivaraja— -another name of 
Bajagraha, the earlier capital of Pr&eya or Magadha, was 
“called an Asura in the Mah&bh&rata”. Bih&r is said to 
have long been ruled by A sura kings who “ had culture 
and civilization of their own” (p. 116 ) . The socio-religious 
fabric of the Asuras .must have resisted very strongly and 
for a long time the inroads of Brahmanism .... In fact, 
the civilization of pre-Mauryan India especially in 
Magadha was a fusion of the Aryan and Asura cultures 
I now heg to submit a few observations which show 
that Mr. Bhandarkar's paper is important 
vatiout. feW obser from the point of view of the late Dr. 

Spooner's theory — a theory independently 
supported by some Hindu scholars 1 — that India, especially, 
the northern regions of Punjab, and Beliar had come 
much under the influence of the ancient Parsis and 
Persians. Ferishta, on the authority of older Arab and 
Persian writers, traces connection between India and 
Persia from the time of the Peshdadian kings who held 
parts of India under their rule 2 . 

1. The Magadhas are first mentioned in the Atharva- 
veda, the Atharva of -the Indians corresponding to the 
Atharvans of the Iranians. 

1 Vide “ Foreign Connection of Buddha ’’ by Sree Akkiraj Uma. 
kanta Vidya-sekhara. A paper read at the 3rd Oriental Conference 
at Madras (1924), 

2 Vide Brigg’s Ferishta, Vol. I, Introductory Chapter on 
the Hindus, p. LXVI. Vide my “Gimpse into the Work of the 
B. B. R. A. S ” p. 145. 
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2. Just as the Indians wished that fever (ta k man) 
may leave the Aryan land and infest the border tribes, 
the Iranians wished that the Daevas— and fever ( tafwu ) - 
was an evil on which a daeva presided — mayfly to northern 
regions (Vend. VIII, 2 1 ). 

3. Just as there were “ 16 great countries (Solasa-Maha- 

;janapad&) J ^ into which that portion of India which was 
occupied by the Aryans was divided, the Iranians 
also had sixteen (khshvasli da<?an countries under 

their influence. 

4. The D guavas (about 60,000) were descended from 
two daughters of an Asura or an Ahurian. These Indian 
D&navas are the Iranian Danus. I think that it is the tribe 
of the Danus in the West that has given their geographical 
names to rivers like the Danube, the Dneiper, the Dneister 
and the Don. Probably the name Danube comes from 
Danu and Av. ap (3jq. Pers. ab J\ 9 water) meaning “ the 
waters or the river of the Danu tribe”. 

5. The ancient name of Magadha or South Bih&r was 
“ PracyA ” which was the country of the Asuras. Tlie 
Asuras are spoken of as Pr&cyas. The name seems to be 
significant. Is not “Pr&cya” the same as the name 
“ Parsaiy,” mentioned in the Bchistun Inscription of 
Darius Hystaspes, 1 the king who often speaks of his 
devotion to Ahura Mazda and who was an Ahurian of 
the Ahurians, the Asura of the Asuras? In his inscrip- 
tion of Naqsh-i Rustam, Darius speaks of himself as 

Parsa Parsahya putra Ariya Ariya chithra, ,> i.e. 9 a 
Parsi (or Persian) the son of a Parsi, an Aryan, one of 
Aryan descent 2 . 

When Alexander came to India and desired *to con- 
quer the country in the east of Saraswati, “ he heard that 
it was dominated by Agrammes or Xandrames, King of the 

1 Vide Tolman’s {t Guide of the Old Persian Inscriptions,” p. 54* 
Vide for the m ine also other Inecriptions» Ibid. p. 57. 2 Ibid. p. 79# 
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Praisioi In fact the king of P&taliputra was de- 

signated king of Pr&cya”. The above names, Agrammes 
and Xandrames, are Persian. According to Herodotus 1 , 
the Persian names generally ended with “s”. 

6. The people of the country outside Arya-varta had 
not come into “ the pale of Aryan civilization’’. So, the 
people of Arya-varta were forbidden to go there, and if they 
did go there, they were asked to go through a purification 
ceremony. Though one cannot put his finger on the 
chapter or verse of the Avesta referring to a similar custom 
among the Iranians, we have a proof of a similar custom 
in the historical case of Tiridates (Tirdad), the Zoroastrian 
King of Armenia. According to Tacitus, 2 when summoned 
by Emperor Nero to Rome, to be crowned there by his own 
hands as the King of Armenia under him, Tiridates refus- 
ed on the ground of a sacerdotal custom prohibiting the 
crossing of the sea. A similar statement is made about his 
brother Vologeses (the Valkhash of Parsi books). The cus- 
tom was prevalent even among the Parsees of India upto a 
few years ago when Parsi priests were forbidden to go 
across the sea. The priests who had gone to Aden, about 50 
years ago, to consecrate the Fire- temple founded there by 
the late Mr. Cowasji Dinshaw of Aden, were, on their 
return to India, prevented from officiating in the inner 
circle of liturgical services. 

7. Jar&samdha, the king of Girivaraja, another name 
of Eajagraha (Rajgir), the earlier capital of Pr&cya or 
Magadha, was “called an Asura in the Mah&bh&rata , \ 
Again Bih&r is said to have been ruled for long by Asura 
kings who “ had culture and civilization of their own”. This 
foreign culture and civilization show them to be foreigners 
from Persia, the Pracya of the Iranian Inscription. 

1 Bk. 1, 139. 

2 Works of Tacitus, Yol. I. The Annals, Bk. XV, p. 24. Ed. of 
the Oxford Press. 
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THE BEPOHT FOR THE YEAR 1930. 

The Executive Committee of the K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute beg to submit their report of the work of the 
Institute for the year 1930. 

Meetings.— There were six meeting® of the Execu- 
tive Committee during the year. 

Members of the Institute. — In the beginning of the 
year, there were 219 Life Members. Owing to the remo- 
val of five names on account of death and increase of 
two fresh members, the number of Life Members at the 
end of the year stood at 216. 

There were 69 Annual Members in the beginning 
of the year. On account of the death of three members 
and the addition of four new members, at the end of the 
year, the number of Annual Members was 70. . 

Celebration of the Anniversary of the Death of Mr. 
K . R . Cama.— The twenty-first anniversary of the death 
of the late Mr. K. R. Cama was celebrated on “Wednesday, 
the 20th August 1930, at 6-15 p.m. (S.T.), in the hall of 
the* Institute, when Shams-ul Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, Kt., C.I.E., B.A., Ph.D., delivered a. 
discourse on “Alexander the Great and the Destruction 
of the Ancient Literature of the Parsis at his hands *\ 

Lecture.— Mr. Behramgore Tehmuras Anklesaria, 
M.A., delivered a lecture on “ Pahlavi Literary Iran” at 
the Institute premises, on Monday, the 15th December 
1930, under the presidentship of Shams-ul Ulama Dastur 
Dr. Darab Peshotan Sanjana, B.A., Ph.D., when Mrs. 
Meherbanoo B. T. Anklesaria also addressed the meeting: 
and gave her impressions as to the present rising Iran. 
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Reprint of J ournal No. 6 . — Professor Ndldeke’s 
German treatise on “ Das Iranische Nationalepos” (tie 
Iranian National Epic) was translated into English by 
Mr. L. Bogdanov under the auspices of this Institute. 
The translation was printed in Journal No. 6. The sub- 
ject-matter of this Journal being an important criticism 
on the Shah-nameh of Firdousi, and historical and legen- 
dary accounts connected with the great Persian poet, 
there was a good demand for the Journal and so it was 
nearly out of stock. At the instance of Prof. N. I). Mi- 
nocherhomji a reprint of the Journal was published 
at a cost of Rs. 529-12-0 as Publication No. 7 and with a 
view to increase its importance a Table of Contents and 
an Index were added therein. 

Translation of an Italian Treatise on “7 Misteri 
Persiani ”. — An English translation of the section of Prof. 
Pettazzoni’s work u I Misteri ” dealing with the Persian 
Mysteries was prepared by Dr. Jamshed M. Unvala, M.A., 
Ph.D., who was given an honorarium of Rs. 150. 

Translation of the First Book of Ilamza, Ispahani . — 
The work of translating into English the First Book of 
Hamza Ispahani has been entrusted to Dr. U. H. Daud- 
pota on an honorarium of Rs. 150. 

Translation of Neryosang’s Sanskrit Version of the 
Khordeh Avesta.— The Executive Committee entrusted the 
work of translating into English Neryosang’s Sanskrit 
Version of the Khordeh Avesta as given in Ervad She- 
riarji Bharucha’s “Collected Sanskrit Writings of the 
Parsis, Part I ”, to Dr. Jamshed Maneckji Unvala, B.A., 
Ph.D., on an honorarium of Rs. 250 from the Bai Aimai 
K. R. Cama Prize Fund. 

Revision of the Ms. copy of the Persian Burzo- 
Narneh.— The Executive Committee had, at a cost of Rs. 
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4)00, got the two Manuscript volumes of the Persian Burzo- 
Nameh, lent by the Columbia University of New York, 
copied by a Mahomedan scribe in the years 1927 and 1928* 
At the suggestion of Pro f . N. D. Minocherhom ji, the Exe- 
cutive Committee deemed it necessary to get the copy 
revised after comparison with the original MSS. which 
were subsequently returned to New York. The work 
of comparison was entrusted to Mirza Zain-ul Abedin 
Khan Hekmat Shirazi on an honorarium of Rs. 500. 
Besides correcting the copy, Mr. Shirazi prepared notes 
of correction for the mistakes he detected in the original 
Mss. The work was carried out under the constant 
supervision of Prof. N. P. Minocherhomji, for which the 
•Committee express thanks to him. 

Resignation of Dr. J ivanji J amshedji Modi as Joint 
Honorary Secretary of the Institute —Dv. Jivanji Modi 
having submitted his resignation of his office as Joint 
Honorary Secretary of the Institute by his letter dated 
the 3rd February 1930, the following resolution was 
passed unanimously 

“ The resignation of his office as Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Institute by Shams-ul Ulama Dr. Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E., should be for- 
warded to the Trustees. The Executive Committee 
have received it with deep regret. Dr. Modi took the 
leading part in founding this Institute and from the 
beginning upto now in spite of an enormous amount 
of other occupations, he has worked in its interests 
with indefatigable zeal and devotion to put it on a 
firm foundation, to further its utility and enhance its 
prestige. For two years he was its President, and 
since the last nine years he has discharged the much- 
more onerous duties of its Secretary, doing not only 
most of the laborious work of that office, but also most 
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of the literary work as well. He has not only put thfcr 
Institute in order, inoreased the membership and 
funds, but also worked as Editor of its Journal contri- 
buting a large number of erudite and interesting 
papers from his vast store of learning, given a large 
number of lectures from its platform and induced ' 
other scholars to do the same, and represented the 
Institute as its delegate at various congresses 1 and 
conferences of scholars. The Committee record their 
deep sense of gratitude to him for all his work, and 
cannot but regret that considerations of health compel 
him to give up a part of it. They are glad however to 
note that he has kindly consented to remain a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee and favour it with his 
valuable advice and help. They sincerely hope that 
this connection of which they are proud will continue 
for many more years to come. 5 ' 

The Trustees of this Institute also passed the follow- 
ing resolution of appreciation of Dr. Modi’s services:— 

“ The Trustees of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute 
have received with regret the resignation given by 
Shams-ul IJJama Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., 
Ph .1)., C.I.E., of the office of Honorary Secretary of 
the Institute. They desire to place on record their 
high sense of appreciation of the valued services ren- 
dered by Dr. Modi to the Institute from its inception. 
Some of these services have been referred to in the 
resolution passed by the Executive Committee in for- 
warding Dr. Modi’s resignation. Whilst cordially con- 
curring in the Committee’s resolution of appreciation 
of Dr. Modi’s services, the Trustees desire to tender to 
Pr. Modi their best thanks for the zeal and devotion 
with which he has laboured for the advancement of the^ 
Institute in which he has taken a keen personal inte- 
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Test not merely as ap. Oriental scholar and a public- 
spirited citizen, but also as a friend and admirer of 
the great scholar in honour of whom the Institute has 
been founded. 

“ The Trustees are glad to learn that Dr. Modi’s 
esteemed connection with the Institute as a Member 
of the Executive Committee and as Editor of the In- 
stitute’s Journal still continues. They hope that such 
connection will endure for many years to come and 
that Providence will bless I)r. Modi with health and 
strength to carry on his literary and schcarly activi- 
ties during his retirement." 

Commemoration of Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi’s services 
to the Institute.— At the suggestion of Bai Serene M. 
Cursetji to commemorate the indefatigable services 
rendered by Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi to the cause of this 
Institute, the Committee passed the following resolution 
at the meeting held on the 5th August 1930 . 

“ As a mark of appreciation of the great services 
rendered to this Institute by Shams-id Ulama Dr. 
Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Kt., C.I.E., B.A., 
Ph.D., an oil paint portrait of his, and, the fund per- 
mitting, a memorial cabinet containing all his public 
cations and other relics of his be placed m the In- 
stitute, the expenses of the same to be defrayed from 
voluntary subscriptions by the members of the Insti- 
tute, and a sub-committee of the following members be 
appointed.to carry out the object of this resolution : 
Mr. Sorab'ji E. Warden, Miss Serene M. Cursetji, Mr. 
Kaikhushru H. Cama, and the Hony. Secretary, Mr. 
S. K. Hodivala.” 

The> sub-committee has, by the end of the year 
amder report, collected Bs. 1,389, subscribed by the mem* 
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bers of the Institute, the maximum subscription for the- 
fund being kept at Bs. 25. 

(A Request. — It is requested that those members 
who have not sent in their contribution will please send it 
to the Joint Honorary Secretaries at their convenience.) 

Resolution of Congratulation.— The Executive Com- 
mittee, at its meeting of the 19th June 1930, passed unani- 
mously the following resolution of congratulation to Dr. 
Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, on the title of Knighthood 
conferred on him by the British Government 

u The Executive Committee of the K, B. Cama 
Oriental Institute tenders its very cordial congratula- 
tions to Shams-ul Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, Kt., C.I.E., Ph.D., on account of the title of 
Knighthood conferred on him by Government, an 
honour fully deserved for, among other reasons, his 
own extensive learning and his indefatigable exertions 
in the cause of learning and prays that he may be 
long spared in health and happiness to enjoy this 
distinction and continue his career of great useful- 
ness.’ ' 

Dr. Sir Jivanji thanked the Committee for its reso- 
lution of congratulation by his letter dated the 21st 
June 1930. 

New Joint Honorary Secretary— At the instance 
of the Executive Committee the Trustees were pleased to 
appoint Mr. Shapur ji Kavasji Hodivala, B.A., as Joint 
Honorary Secretary in lieu of Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, resigned. The Executive Committee thanked Mr. 
Hodivala for kindly placing his honorary services as 
Joiilt Secretary at the disposal of the Committee. 

Manekji Limji Hateria Library.— As stated in the 
report for the year 1929, arrangements were made, by 
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securing the order of the High Court, to transfer the 
above Library from the Anjuman Atash-behram to this 
Institute. The books and Mss., as selected by Prof. N. D. 
Minocherhomji and brought to this Institute, numbered 
as under 


Avesta, Pahlavi and other books relating 


to Zoroastrianism 

38 

Mss. on the same subjects 

28 

Books on miscellaneous subjects 

181 

Persian books and Mss 

... 923 

Total 

... 1,120 


For the upkeep of the Library, the Honorary Secre- 
taries of the Anjuman Atash-behram have been pleased 
to send to this Institute (with their letter dated 23rd April 
1930) four pieces of 3} per cent. Government Promissory 
Notes of Es. 1000 each of 1854-55 bearing numbers B. 
114346-49, with cash Es. 5-2-0 being the balance of the 
Library Fund that remained with them after deducting 
the legal and other incidental expenses. The Committee 
beg to thank the members of the Atash-behram Com- 
mittee for their kindness. 

The thanks of the Executive Committee are due to 
Prof. N. D. Minocherhomji for selecting the books and 
preparing a list of Persian books and Mss. 

The books and Mss. of the Hateria Library have been 
covered against risk of fire by an insurance of Es. 20,000 
at the 'Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd. 

A Building for the Institute . — Further attempts were 
made by Ur. Sir Jivanji Modi during the year under 
report to secure a ready-made building for the use of the 
Institute or to purchase a piece of land for a new build- 
ing to be built thereon. But these attempts were unfor- 
tunately not successful for various reasons. 
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The Executive Committee however express their 
deep thauks to Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi for all the pains he 
took in this matter and for the intense zeal he evinced 
in his attempts to collect funds for the building. 

Manuscripts repaired. — During the year of the 
report, 52 Mss. of the Library were repaired and bound 
at a cost of Bs. 141-8-0. 

Inventory of Books.— The Executive Committee ask- 
ed the Librarian to take stocks of the books of the Lib- 
rary. As several books were found to be missing, the 
Executive Committee appointed a sub- committee of 
Prof. N. D. Minocherhomji and Ervad B. N. Dhabhar to 
go into the matter and to submit their report with sug- 
gestions. 

Insurance— The total insurance of the books, Mss.* 
etc., the furniture and dead-stock was effected with the 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. for Rs. 15,000. 

Presentatian of a gold coin— Mr. Darabshah Framji 
Sethna of Karachi had sent a gold coin to Dr. Sir Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi with a letter, requesting him to keep it 
in a Parsi Museum. Dr. Sir Jivanji presented the coin to 
this Institute, which would, if deemed proper, present it 
to any Parsee Museum that might come into existence 
later on. The gold coin has been found to be of the 
Sasanian king, Behram II. The Committee accepted the 
gift with many thanks. 

Donations.—' The Executive Committee accepted with 
thanks the following donations received during-the year 
under report 

One piece 3£ Government Promissory 
* Note presented by Bai Bhikhaiji 
Bustom Cama in memory of her 
mother-in-law Bai Awabai Dossabhoy 
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Cam a (the first wife of the late Mr. 

E. R. Cama) of the face value of ,.. Rs. 5QQ 

The children and sister of the late Bai 
Aimai K. R. Cama in memory of the 
35th anniversary of her passing away 
(for the Bai Aimai E. R. Cama Fund). „ 100 

A Zoroastrian as thanksgiving for God’s 

mercy ... • • • » 25 

In grateful memory of late Mr. Sorabji 

B. Bhabha ... ... ... „ 25 

In grateful memory of my father’s 59th 

anniversary ... . • ■ • • • >, & 

The best thanks of the Executive Committee are due 
to the Trustees of the Parsi Punchayet Funds and Pro- 
perties for kindly subscribing for 50 copies of each of the 
Publications Nos. 4 and 5, and to Sir Hormusji Cowasjee 
Dinshah, Kt., M.V.O.. O.B.E., and the President and 

Members of the M. F. Cama Athornan Institute for buy- 
ing 25 and 15 copies respectively of Publication No. 7 
(Iranian National Epic). 

Books and Journals presented . — The Executive 
Committee convey their best thanks to the Institutions 
and private individuals, who have kindly presented books, 
journals, reports, etc., to the Institute as under : — 

Books Pbesented. 

Histoire de Textreme Orient, Parts I and II, by Rene 
Grousset (presented by Mus^e Guimet) . 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Mss. in the 
Tanjore Library, Vols. I, II and III, by P. P* S. Sastri 
(presented by the Madras Government) . 
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A Descriptive Catalogue of the Tamil Mss. in the Tan- 
jore Library, Vols. I, II and III, by Pandit L. 01agana~ 
tha Pillay (presented by the Madras Government). 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Marathi Mss. and 
Books in the Tanjore Library, Vol. I, Vargas 1, 2 and 3 r 
by Sri Ramdasi R. B. Goswami (presented by the Madras 
Government) . 

The Alankara Manihara, Part IV, by Sri K. B. Para- 
kalaswamin (presented by the Curator, Government 
Oriental Library, Mysore) . 

Source Book of Maratka History, Vol. I (presented 
by the Bombay Government) . 

The Samnyasa Upanishads with the Commentary of 
Sri Upanishad Brahma Yogin by T. R. Dixit (presented 
by the Adyar Library, Madras) . 

The Persian Religion according to the Chief Greek 
Texts by Emile Benveniste (presented by Paul Geuth- 
ner). 

Translation of Siddhanta Bindu by P. M. Modi, B.A. 
(presented by the author). 

The Composition of the Gathas by Priyaranjan Sen 
(presented by the author). 

Les Maitres de la Philologie Vedique by Louis Renou 
(presented by Mus6e Guim et) . 

The Edict of Asoka at Sopara near Bombay by R. B. 
Paymaster (presented by the author). 

The Doctrine of the Gathas by Priyaranjan Sen 
(presented by the author). 

Baha ‘IP Llah and the New Era by J. E. Esslemont 
(presented by Bahai’s Spiritual Assembly). 

Brahmanska Moudrost by Arnost Czech Czechenherz 
; (presented by Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi). 
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The Last Days in England of the Rajah Rammohun 
Soy by Mary Carpenter (presented by Mr. C. M. Curset ji). 

A Petition in Persian Verse addressed to Emperor 
Jahangir by Dastur Kekobad Mahyar of Naosari by Dr. 

J. J. Modi (presented by the author) . 

Government Oriental Series, Class B, No. 4, by N. B. 
Utgikar (presented by the Director of Public Instruction, 
Poona) . 

Tibetische National Grammatik, Teil 1, by Johannes 
Schubert. 

The following books were presented by Dr. Sir Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi : — 

Ms. (Gujarati) containing (a) a few prayers with 
meaning; (h) karime with meaning and (c) Shiaposh 
Kisseh. 

A copy of the Will of the grandsons of late Dastur 
Meherjirana (Guj.) 

Description of 21 nasks extracted from a Ms. of 
Dinik Vajarkard in Dastur Noshirwan's Library, Poona. 

Ms. (Guj.) Ijashne with ceremony. 

Ms. (Guj.) Virafnamoo (illustrated). 

Ms. (Avesta Pahlavi) Khurdeh A vesta (Avesta Text- 
with Pahlavi translation). 

Ms. (Guj.) Jamaspi. 

Ms. (Persian) Ketab i*Minookherat. 

Dastan Sarae Andalib. 

Dabestan. 

Ms. Avesta Vendidad (1023 Y.Z.) 

Bundahishn, Patet and Nam Setayashna. 

Mona-Khoda Glossary (with a Persian poem). 

Saddar Ketab (Persian). 
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Gujarati Rivayat. > ■ - : . 

Afrin-i-Rapithwin (Pazend). 

Dadar bin Dadokht, the beginning portion of the 
Irani Wedding Ceremony, Patet, etc. 

Sanskrit Ashirvad. 

Genealogy of the Modi family— a few stray pieces 
of Ms. 

Asiatic Papers, Part IV, by Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji . 
Modi (presented by the author) . 

Journal of the Department of Letters by Calcutta 
University Press (presented by the Calcutta University 
Press). 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Tanjore Library, Vols. IV to IX, by P. P. S. Sastri 
(presented by the Madras Government). 

Catalogue of Valuable Oriental Mss. and Miniatures 
(presented by the Educational Commissioner to the Gov- 
ernment of India, Delhi) . 

Trois Conferences sur LArmenie by Mus^e Guimet 
(presented by the publisher). 

Probleme des Centaures etude de Methylogie Com- 
pare Indo-Europeenne by Muse© Guimet (presented by 
the publisher). 

Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series : No. LV : Tarka 
Samgraha of Annambhatta by Mr. Y. V. Athalye, M.A., 
LL.B. (presented by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bombay). 

A Paper on the Foreign Connection of Buddha by 
Sree A. M/Vidyasekhara (presented by Dr. Sir J. J. Modi). 

tfWl *11 i3«o 

(presented by Dr. Sir J. J. Modi). 
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Christianisme et Mazdeisme chez les Turks-Orien- 
taux by E. Blochet (presented by the author). 

Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XX 
(presented by the Calcutta University). 

History of Dharmasastra (being the Government 
Oriental Series, Class B, No. 6) by P. V. Kane (presented 
by the Director of Public Instruction, Poona). 

La Pensde de Rabindranath Tagore by Sushil Chan- 
dra Mitter (presented by the Editor, Adrien Maisonneuve, 
Paris). 

Catalogus Codicum Manu Scriptorum Bibliothecae 
Regiae Monacensis, Tomi I, Pars VII, Codices Zendicos 

Complecteus by Christian Bartholomae. 

Les Fleurs de Rhetorique dans 1 ’inde by H. R. Diwe- 

kar (presented by the Editor, Adrien Maisonneuve, Paris). 

Imperial Library Catalogue, Part II, Subject-Index 
to the Author Catalogue, First Supplement (presented 
by the Government of India, Calcutta) . 

Racial Intermarriages : Their Scientific Aspect by 
J. J. V imadalal and others (presented by Dr. Sir Jivan ji 
Jamshedji Modi). 

Archaeologische Mitteilungen aus Iran by Ernst 
Herzfeld, Band I, Heft I, II and III and Band II, Heft 
1, 2, 3 and 4 (presented by the author). 

Archaeologische Reise im Euphrat und Tigris-Gebiet 
Friedrich Sarre, Vols. II and IV, by Ernst Herzfeld 
(presented by the author). 

Journals Presented. 

The Asiatic Quarterly Review, Vol. XXVI, Nos. 84 
and 85, October 1929 and January 1930. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, Vol. X, Parts III-IV ; Vol. XI, Parts I, II ; Vol. XH, 
Parti. 
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Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, Vol. 
XIII, Nos. 3, 4, July, October 1929 ; Vol. XIV, No. 1, 
January 1930. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. 
XX, No. 2 (October 1929), Nos. 3, 4 (January, April 1930); 
Vol. XXI, Nos. 1, 2 (July, October 1930). 

Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, Nos. 10, 11 and 12, 
(October, November and December 1929) ; Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
.6, 7, 8 and 9 (January, February, March, April, May, 
June, July, August and September 1930). 

Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der "Wissenschaf- 
ten zu Gottingen, Heft 1, 2 and 3, 1929 ; Heft 1 and 2, 
1930. 

Bulletin of the Iran League, August to December 
1929 and January to July 1930. 

The Exploits of King Kainpila and Kuara Ramana- 
tha; Supplement to “ The Quarterly Journal of the My- 
thic Society”, October 1929. 

Journal Asiatique Recueil de Memoires et de Notices, 
Tome CCXII, No. 2 (ApriKJune, 1928), TomeCCXIII, No. 
3 (October-I)ecember 1928), Tome CCXIV, Nos. 1, 2, 3 
and 4 (January, April, July and October 1929). 

Numismatic Supplement No. XLI, December 1929. 

The Humanist, Vol. II, Nos. 9, 10, 11 and 12 (Febru- 
ary-May 1930) ; Vol. Ill, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 (June- 
December 1930 and January 1931). 

Bharata Itihasa Sanshodhaka Mandala, Quarterly, 
Vol. X, Nos. 3-4, Vol. XI, Nos. 1-2. 

British Mazdaznan Magazine, Vol. V, Nos. 10, 11 and 
12 (June-August 1929) ; Vol. VI, Nos. 1-12 (September 
1929 to August 1930) and Vol. VII, No. 1 (September 1930). 

The Aryan Path, Vol. I, No. 1, January 1930. 
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Rahe Zarathushtra, VoL X, No. 4, Vol. XI* Nos. 1-4, 
*ndVol. Xn, Nos. 1-4. 

Social Life in Ancient India : Studies in Vatsya- 
y ana's Kamasutra. 

Greater India Society Publication No. 3. 

Asiatica, Vol. II, No. 3 (July- September) and No. 4 
•(October-December) 1929. 

Journal of the Telugu Academy (four numbers). 

Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum, Vol. I, 
Part I, by T. N. Ramachandra, M.A. 

The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Socie- 
ty, Vol. XV, Parts III and IV, 1929; Vol. XVI, Parts I 
and II. 

The Madras Christian College Magazine, Vol. X, 
No. 2, April 1930. 

Review of Philosophy and Religion being the Journal 
of the Academy of Philosophy and Religion, Vol. I, No. 
1, March 1930. 

An Educational Museum at Calcutta. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 49, 
No. 4, Vol. 50, Nos. 1-3 (March, June and September). 

Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. XXV, No. 1, 1929. 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, 
Vol. IV, Parts 1-4 (July, October 1929, January and April 
1930); Vol. V, No. 1 (.July 1930). 

Stiuli e Materiali di Storia delle Religioni, Vol. V, 
1929. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesell- 
schaft, Band 9, Heft I, 1930. 
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Memoirs of the Archaelogical Survey of India, Nos. 
13, IB, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 30, 31, 33, 36, 39, 41 and 
44 (presented by Shams-ul Ulama Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi). 

Eeport of the Archaeological Department of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Dominions (presented by 
Dr. Sir J. J. Modi). 

‘ Antiquities of Indian Tibet, Parts I and II, by A'. H. 
Prancke, Ph.D. (presented by Dr. Sir J. J. Modi). 

Loan Exhibition of Antiquities Coronation Durbar, 
published by the Archaeological Survey of India (present- 
ed by Dr. Sir J. J. Modi). 

Annual Eeport. of the Archaeological Survey of 
India for the years 1924-25 and 1925-26 (presented by Dr. 
Sir J. J. Modi) . 

Presidential Address, Tenth Indian Science Congress 
(presented by Dr. Sir J. J. Modi). 

Eeport of the Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey, Burma (presented by Dr. Sir J. J. Modi). 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London 
Institution, Vol. V, Part IV, 1930. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. VI, No. 2 r 
June 1930. 

Index to the Annual Beports of the Mysore Archaeo- 
logical Department for the years 1906-1922. 

Books Purchased. 

The following books, etc., were purchased during the 
year of the report : — 

A History of Ancient Persia, by E. W. Eogers. 

The Sumerians, by C. Leonard Woolley. 

Arabic-English Dictionary of the Modern Arabic of 
Egypt, S. Spiro Bey. 

Elias’s Modern Dictionary, English- Arabic, by Elias 
A- Elias. 
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Elias’s Modern Dictionary, Arabic-English, by Elias 
A. Elias. 

Tbatcher Arabic Grammar with a key, by V. That* 
cher. 

Thomas Herbert Travels in Persia, 1627-1629, by 
Sir William Poster. 

Arabic-English Dictionary, by Bevd. J. G. Hava. 

• Hilfsbuch des Pehlevi : Texte und Index der Pehlevi 
Worter, by H. S. Nyberg. 

Ideas and Ideals in Ancient Persia by Jehangir B. 
Sanjana, B.A. 

Airan Nameh (Persian). 

The Ancient Persian Inscriptions of the Achsemenides 
found at Susa, by Dr. J. M. Unvala, B.A.. Ph.D. 

Dr. Modi Memorial Volume, by Dr. Modi Editorial 
Board (3 copies). 

A Multani Manuscript. 

A Manuscript of Farokhshi in Avesta characters. 

A Manuscript of Farvardin Yasht in Avesta charac- 
ters. 

A Manuscript of Behram Yasht in Avesta characters. 

A Manuscript of Aban Yasht in Avesta characters. 

A Manuscript of Farvardin Yasht in Avesta charac- 
ters. 

. A Manuscript of Afrain of Six Gahambars in Avesta 
characters. 


Trustees: — Shams-ul Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji Jam- 
shedji Modi, Kt., C.I.E.. B.A., Ph.D. (1914) ; Sorabji E. 
Warden, Esq. (1914); Kazi Kabiruddin, Esq., Bar-at-Law 
(1914) ; Sustain K. B. Cama, Esq., B.A., LL.B. (Solicitor) 
(1916)-; Dewan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri, M.A., 
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A PARSEE HIGH PRIEST (DASTUR AZAR 
KAIWAN, 1529-1614 A.D.) WITH HIS 
ZOROASTRIAN DISCIPLES IN PATNA, 
IN THE 16th AND 17th CENTURY A.C. 1 

Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshed.ti Modi, Kt. 

I 

INTKODUCTION 

The object of this paper is to give a brief account of 
a band of Zoroastrians— priests and laymen, with Da 3 tur 
Azar Kaiwan as their head, — who visited Northern India 
and stayed at Patna in the latter part of the 16th century 
and the earlier part of the 17th century A.C. 

The first question is : What drew the Zoroastrians 

What drew the froirl Persia to India ? The number of 
Zoroastrian band Zoroastrians in Persia, at the time of 
io iiiuia . which we write, was much larger than 

at present . 2 They knew of the existence of the Zoroas- 
trian Parsees of India, because the latter corresponded 

. 1 This paper was read before the Sixth Oriental Conference at 
Patna on 18th December 1980. It then formed the subject of a 
discourse before the Zarthoshti Din ni Khol Karo&ri Mandli, in the 
hall of the K. R. Caina Oriental Institute, on 4th December 1931. 

2 The* figures of Zoroastrian population in Persia, at various 
times, seem approximately to be as follows: («) Beginning of 18th 
century 1 million. (6) In the time of Fath Ali Shah (1798-1838) 

50.000. (c) In the time of Mahomad Shah (1836-46) 30,000. (tJ) In 

1854. . as ascertained by Mr. Maneckji Hataria, the agent in Persiaof the 
parsees of India, 7,725. (e) In 1925*27, as ascertained by Mr. Mandtfk 
F, Mulla, 10,050. The ZoroastrianB of Iran residing, at present, in 
India, about 5,000 (Manook F. Mulla’s book ou Seistan, p. 121). 
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•with their learned men . 1 But the then position of the 
Indian Parsees was not such as to draw them from Persia 
to India. 

In the times of Humayun and his successors, indivi- 
The position of dual Parsees had risen to fame and to 
Indian Parsees some high positions and had founded 
Akbar. families, some of which have carried 

down the name and fame of their 
founders upto now. Individual families, like those of 
Changa Shah, Dastur Meherji Rana, Desai, Dordi, 
etc., of' Naosari, the Nek-s&at Khans, Behermand 
Khans, Taley&rkhans, Seths and others of Surat, the 
Mirz&ns of Ddwara, and others had come into promi- 
nence. But much cannot be said with certainty about 
the' community as a whole. Mr. Morland 2 says that the 
position of the Parsees was not clear. Rev. Terry (1616-16) 
said that their profession was husbandry. Mundy (1632) 
said that it was that of cultivating palm trees. 3 Father 
A. Monserrate (1680) could not even distinguish them at 
Naosari from other Indians and mixed them up with non- 
Parsees of the place. It was at Surat that Thevenot (1660) 
found them to be conspicuous figures. Garcia da Orta 
(1634) had found them to be traders. From Akbar’s time, 
they began to turn a little from agriculture to “commer- 

1 The subjects of this correspondence are noted in the compi- 
lations, known as the Riv&yats. Vide my Introduction to Ervad Manekji 
Rustomji Unwala’s Riv&yat of Darab Hormusdi&r, for their contents. 

2 India at the death of Akbar, by W. H. Morland, p. 23. 

3 It seems, that they had inherited this art of cultivating the 
palm trees and preparing a wine, a kind of healthy drink, from this, 
from the times of their Achaernenian forefathers. According to 
Herodotus, the king of distant Ethiopia (modern Abyssinia), though 
he believed that his Abyssinians lived longer on their wheat than the 
Persians, attributed the health of the Persians, whatever it be, to their 
health-giving wine, made from palm trees. 
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-cial career ” in which they have since accomplished suc- 
cess . 1 They had gone for business, from Gujarat, the place 
of their head-quarters, to distant places like Delhi, Agra* 
and even Kashmir. But, whatever their pursuit, they had, 
to a great extent, faithfully adhered to their faith. Their 
literature was mostly confined to religion, in the matter of 
which they occasionally consulted their co-religionists in 
Persia. So, it were not the Parsees of India that drew here 
Azar Kaiw&n and his party. On the other hand, from what 
happened in later times, when the written works of some 
of the disciples of Azar Kaiwan were sought after and 
translated, at the instance of the first Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, Baronet, in the middle of the last century, it 
seems probable, that, possibly, their advent in India, drew 
the attention of the Indian Parsees to them and to their 
beliefs. So, as all the members of the party were of a 
mystic frame of mind, it seems probable that it was the 
religious fervour of the time in the Moghul Court of 
Akbar that drew them here. I will here speak on the 
state of that religious fervour. 


II 


AKBAR AND HIS TIMES. 


The Court of the Moghul Emperors of India 2 was akin 


The Moghul 
Emperors of India 
as friends of Lite- 
rature. 


of academy, where men of literature, 
secular and religious, and men of art and 
science, met under the patronage of the 
rulers. Their patronage and encourage- 


1 Ibid , Vide my Gujarati History of the Parse e Panchayat 
of Bombay, in two volumes, Vol. I, Preface page Y. 

2 The years of the rule of the early Moghul rtilers were as 
follows — Baber 1525 to 1530 ; Humayun 1530 to 1556 ; Akbar 
1556 to 1605; Jehangir 1605 to 1627 ; Shah Jehan 1627 to 1658 and 
Aurungzeb 1658 to 1707. 
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ment drew many outsiders to India, not only to the Royal 
Courts, but to the country in general. The period of the 
Moghul rule was a splendid period in various ways. It was 
specially a period of literary advancement. Most of them 
wrote, or got written under their own personal instruc- 
tions, their memoires. Humayun was a lover of books 
and he is said to have carried his own chosen library 
wherever he went, even in his wars and flights 1 after 
defeat. His successors inherited that love of books and 
they encouraged the cause of Persian literature. Akbar 
the Great, though said to be illiterate— and his illiteracy 
has been defended by his great Minister Abu Fazal-— wa& 
a great friend of literature and arts. 


Akbar 

Mvstic. 


Akbar was more or less a mystic from his boyhood. 

At the boyish ago of 15, ho is said to 
1 tl have “mounted a specially vicious Iraki 
horse, named Hair&n, and rode oft. lea- 
ving orders that nobody, not even a groom, should follow 
him. He dismounted and was supposed to have ‘ assumed 

the posture of communing with his God* Akbar was 

by nature a mystic, who sought earnestly, like his Sufi 
friends, to attain the ineffable bliss of direct contact 
with 'the Divine Reality, and now and again believed or 
fancied that he had succeeded. His temperament was 
profoundly melancholic, and there seems to be some 
reason to suspect that, at times, he was not far from 
the danger of falling into a state of religious mania”. 3 


] Vide my paper on a Petition in Persian verse by Dastur Kai- 
kobad of JNaosari to Emperor Jehaugir (Jour. K. K. Cama Oriental 
institute, No. 13. Vide ray “Dastur Kaikobad Mahiyar’s Petition to 
Jehangir and Laudatory Poem to Khurram (Shah Jehan) ”, p. 103. 

2 Vide my paper on “ King Akbar and the Persian translations of 
Sanskrit books” before the 1st Oriental Conference at Poona (Annals 
of the Rhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (1924«#5), Vol. VI r 
J?*rt II, pp. 84 107). 3 Smith’s ‘ Akbar, the Great Moghul, ’» p. 100, 
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Vincent Smith, further on, thus sums up Akbar’s 
religious views: “ His religious speculations and vagaries . 
rested primarily on the fact that he was born with the 
mystic temperament. Even in the early years of his 
reign, when he was a zealous pilgrim to the shrines of 
the saints, a generous builder of mosques, and a willing 
persecutor of unorthodox theologians, his orthodoxy was 
modified by a strain of mysticism based chiefly on the 
writings of the Persian Safi poets- Later in life he came 
hi more under the influence of Hindu pantheistic doctrine, 
which has close affinities with Sufi teaching. Through- 
out all phases he seems always to have cherished the 
mystic’s ideal of close and direct communion with God, 
unobscured by priestly intervention or disputable. dog- 
mas He remained a mystic to the end.” 1 

Among the various activities of the time of Akbar, 
one was in the matter of religion. His 

iervour of^kbar’s zeal * or an eclectic religion was well 
time drew Azar known. It had been known far and 
tocTples to India. 8 wide. It drew towards India the atten- 
tion of many foreigners. Some of these 
foreigners were attracted direct to his Royal Court, and 
-some to other parts of the country. Akbar was a religi- 
ous-minded man who saw a religion behind all religions, 
w’ho saw a God or the God, behind the gods of all reli- 
gions. With this view, he secured the company of 
Hindu Yogis, Gurus and Sanyasis, Mahomedan Pirs and 
Fakirs, Christian fathers and clergymen and Parsee 
Dasturs and Mobads. 

Azar Kaiwan and his disciples were among those who 
had come at this time to India, to the country of Sanya- 
«is and Sadhus, Yogis and Fakirs. Akbar was born in 
1642 A.C. and died in 1605. Azar Kaiwan was born in 


1 Ibid . pp. 348-349. 
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1633 and died in 1613. So, lie was his contemporafry and 
was older than Akbar by nine years. In Persia itself, 
they were already drawn towards riazat toward* 

abstemiousness and austerities which, they believed, were 
practised even by their ancient Peshdadian, Kay&nian 
and Sassanian Kings. So, the talk of Akbar’s religious- 
frame of mind, of his inclination towards riazat , Yog, 
and such other matters, and of his converse with people 
who practised these, seem to have drawn to India many 
people of Akbar’s tendency of mind. Among these were 
Azar Kaiwan and his disciples. 

Azar Kaiwan does not seem to have come into any 
contact with the court of Akbar. Some of his disciples- 
had.come to Akbarabad (Agra). But his and his fol- 
lower’s head-quarters during the time were at Patna. 
It was the religious fervour of the time in India, due 
to the influence of the eclectic trend of mind of Akbar, 
that seems to have drawn the mystic-minded Zoroastrians 
of Persia to India, but for his head-quarters, Azar 
Kaiwan chose Patna. 

The reason, why Azar Kaiwan and his disciples 

Why fit Patna V made Patna their head-quarters is not 
quite clear. But, we know, that Patna 
was one^of the old centres of Buddhist belief. At Pan] 
Pahari (Five Hills), about half a mile south of Patna, there 
stood some old ruins. The old palace of Chandragupta V 
Pataliputra stood at Kumrah&r near Patna. The ruins- 
are the remnants of old Buddhist stupas or Jain cupolas. 
Some of the ruins are said to have been of the times of 
the Nandas who preceded Chandragupta. Some of the 
earliest remains of Buddhism in India are in the Eaja- 
griha Hills of the Patna District. So, it seems that Patna, 
may have become, in Azar Kaiwan’s time, a seat of old 
Indian philosophy and mysticism. 
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III 

AUTHORITIES FOR AN ACCOUNT OF AZAR 
KAIWAN AND HIS DISCIPLES, 


Our main authorities for an account of Azar 
Kaiwan and his disciples is the Persian Dabistan, 
written in India. Besides this, there are the smaller 
works of some of his disciples, of which I will speak 
later on, which give some insight into their work. 
I will here speak of the Dabistan, known as the 
Dabistan-i-Maz&hab i.e., the School of 

Religious Creeds. The word Dabistan is a contraction 
of Pahlavi Dapiristan or Dabiristan . 1 

Among Persian books relating to mystic sects and 
The Dabistan beliefs and austere practices 

I think the Dabistan and the Desatir are 
more known than any other book in Northern India and 
perhaps in the city of Patna. I myself have heard much 
of the Dabistan, in my travels in Northern India, even 
in the distant Kashmir, during my three visits of the 
beautiful valley. They were taken in the last century, 
to a great extent, and, even now, to a certain extent, to 
be two Parsi or semi-Parsi books. Both have been trans- 
lated into Gujarati for the Parsis. The present Parsi 
students refer more to the English translation by Shea 
and Troyer than to the Gujarati translation with an 
invocation to God in Persian and Pahlavi 2 , by Mobed 


1 Steingass thinks that it may also be a contraction of P. Adabis- 
tg.ii (£)L«o|), a place where adab 1 »>., politeness, or good breeding, 

is taught. 

2 Dabistan-ul-Maz&hab, published in 1815 at Bombay. The 

second edition appeared in 1845. Of this translator, Fardunji Murz- 
banji, his grandson Mr. Kaekobad Byramji Marzban, in his life of his 
grandfather “ $Ur 

*** &HIU, Wl ” says, that he himself was much of** 
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Fardunji Murzbanji, the pioneer of the Gujarati press in 
India. I will quote here what I have said elsewhere 1 
about these two books: ‘‘Had it not been for the 
honoured name of Sir William Jones, 4 the Columbus of 
the new Old World of Sanskrit and Persian literature’, 
they would not have perhaps drawn that attention. 
Sir William Jones attached a good deal of importance 
to them, especially to the Dabistan, from the historical 
point of view. In his Asiatic Researches 2 , he grew 
enthusiastic over the Dabistan and called its discovery 
4 a fortunate discovery 5 as dissipating a cloud and casting 
1 a gleam of light on the primeval history of Iran and of 
the human race’, of which, he 1 had long despaired and 
which could hardly have dawned from any other 
quarter V ’ 3 As the English translators say, “it was the 
state of religion, prevailing in those days in Hindostan, 
that he (the author) describes ”. 4 

At one time, one Mohsan Fani was taken to be the 
author of the Dabistan. Sir W*. Jones 
the' 1 lkwstau!* ° f took ,lim to be so . 5 Capt. Kennedy 
was the first %to show that he was 
wrong / 1 William Erskine supported him, on the autho- 

S&dhu (of the type of Azar Kaivvan himself). cL^ll 

i .<\ , ik In his food, drink and living, he was 

like a SAdhc.*' 

1 Vide my “ Glimpse iuto the Work of the B. B. K. A. S. during 
the lust 100 years from a Parsee point of view ” (1905), p. 21. 

2 Vol. II f pp, 43-66. The sixth Discourse on the Persians, 
delivered on 19th February 1789. 

{> Vide my 41 Glimpse iuto the Work of the B. B. R. A. S M ” p. 21. 

4 Shea and Troyer, Translation, Vol. I, Preface, p. XV. 

5 Asiatic Researches, Vol. II, p. 48. 

6 Preliminary remarks in his paper, “Notice respecting the 
Religion introduced into India by the Emperor Akbar.” Transactions 
oMhe Literary Society of Bombay, Vol. II, pp. 256-286. 
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rity of the Gul-i-Rana, or Charming Rose of Lachmi 
Narayen, who flourished in Hydrabad. 1 Dastur Mulla 
Feroze supported them and explained, how the mistake 
arose. Mohsan Fani, having been quoted in the very 
beginning of the Dabistan, was mistaken for the author. 2 

The Dabistan is not original in some of its contents. 
For example, in its chapter on the Shahi Din (Chapter 
X*, Sec. 2) it has taken well-nigh verbatim 3 some passages 
from Badaoni’s Munlakab-al-Tav&rikh. As to some 
particulars about the author, whoever he may be, we 
find the following particulars, 4 as gathered from his 
work 

(1) He had come to India as a child from Persia, 
where he was born in about 1615 A.C. (2) In 1618 A.C. 
(H. 1028), Mobad Hushiy&r, one of Azar Kaiwan’s dis- 
ciples, carried him as a child to B&lk Natha ( V"^* ^^)) 5 
a great Yogi, to receive his blessings. (8) In 1623 A.C. 
(H. 1033), he went from Patna to Akbarabad (Agra). 
Mobad Hushiyar carried him in his arms as a boy 
when he took him to Chatur Vapah ( 

an ascetic of the Nagar tl Brahmins ((j*V (4) Be- 

tween 1627 and 1643, he moved about, now and then, 
between Kashmir and Lahore. (5) Between 1634 and 1649, 
he visited several towns of Punjab and G-ujarat. (6) When 

1 Ibid. II, pp. 395-398. Vide p. 398. 

2 Vide my ** Glimpse into the Work of the B. B. R. A. S. f * 
p. 127-28. . 

3 Vide my paper on “ The Parsis at the Court of Akbar and 
Dastur Meherji Ran a” (Jour. B.B.R.A.S., Voi. XXI, No. 58, pp. 83-86.) 
Vide my “Parsees at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji Rana,** 
(1903), pp. 15-17. 

4 Vide Shea and Troyer's account in the preface of the Transla- 

tion of Dabistan, pp. XIII ff. 5 Bombay JEd. p. 162, 1. 9. 

6 Shea and Troyer are wrong in giving the name as Naga instead 
of Nagar (Vol. II, p. 142). 
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in Gujarati lie seems to have gone to Naosari, and to 
have had a talk, when there, with the well-known com* 
piler of the Rivayats, Dastur Burzo Kamdin. He may 
have got some information about Zoroaster and Zoroas- 
trianism from this Burzo Kamdin. 1 2 (7) He was perhaps 
fit Meshhad in 1643 and (8) at Sikakul in 1663. (9) He 
f died in 1670, in the 11th year of the reign of Aurangzeb* 


The Contents of 
the Dabistan as 
•given by the 
Author. 


As to what the Dabistan contains 
we read as follows in the book itself : 


\ J IlC-* I j\ 03-0 I ^j****> Jb j\ 5 3 jl 3 a 5 1 ^*^* 1 ®' 

^3 f ^ <jlJ> </*** 3 &J3** <jt* OV 

■ Jj* \ Jl 3 a»l 3 OUl 3 Ju->- 3 aick J* 

T ranslation : — In this book, named Dabistan, there, 
is given some account (lakhti) of the knowledge and 
work and manners of the ancients, and of the words and 
actions of the later ones (i.e., the moderns) (as described) 
by those who know what is known and see what is 
hidden (and by) the worshippers of outward forms (i.e., 
exoterics) and the choosers of inner meaning ( i.e. r 
esoterics). (All this is given) without lessening or dimi- 
nishing anything, without hatred (<>**.) or jealousy and 
without corroborating (asbftt) or refuting (abt&l). 

The Dabistan is divided into seven teachings (t 4 alim 
The Divisions of pd*). Of these, the first t'alim is on the 
the Dabistan. knowledge (m’arafat of the faith 

1 Vide my paper on “ The Birth-place of Zoroaster ” in the 
Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, No. 9, pp 75-7 8. Vide 
my “ Cama Oriental Institute Papers,” pp. 204-5. 

2 Bombay Ed p. 2, 1 9 
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of the Parsis (dV*A ^l^)- This first chapter is divided 
into 16 views ( naza r _>') l - The first nazar treats of the 
beliefs, of the learning ( and of the practices ( ) of 

the Sipasians (one of the 13 sects of the Persians). The 
second nazar speaks of the revealings of the great men 

<£>£>.*) of the Sip&sians. 

The other 13 nazar s of the first division of the Parsoes 
are ’the following : — 

3- The followers of the Book of AMd (Al f £»l). 

4. Jamsh&spis 

B. Samradis 

6. Khod&nis 

7. Rftdis (D^U). 

8. Shidrangis 

9. Packer is ( 

10. Mil&nis 

11. Alaris 

12. Shidabis 

13. Akhshis 

14. Zardashtis (ol^ ■= jj). 

15. Mazdakis ( 

The first sect, the Sipasians, are also generally spoken 
of as the Parsees (cj'r'j'i). They are also called Iranians 
(£>U|j.l). Among these, there is a sect, (perhaps a sub- 
eeot) which is known as Yazdis or Yezdanis 

or Abadis ( 1 ) or Sepasis (oV-'W - ) or Hushis 

or Anushag&n (o^yl) or Azar Hushangyans 
( jX ) or Azaris ( ^). 

1 Shea and Troyer translate t*alim and nazar freely as Chap- 
ter and Section. 
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This division and sub-divisions show that, among the 
Parsees or Persians, there were several sects of various 
beliefs. 


IV 

SOURCES OP MATERIALS FOR THE FIRST 
CHAPTER (ON THE PERSIANS) OF 
THE DABISTAN. 

Prom what the author of the Dabistan says, at the very 
end ot his book, 1 it appears, that he met (-^•h-vr) learned 
representatives of the fivo great religions— the religions 2 

of .the Hindus ( 3 - c *‘ ), Jews ( J jr. ), Magis ( ). Chris- 
tians (. I jiAi j and Mahomedans ( ) and learnt from 

them. He then wrote this book. In the matter of the 
very first chapter ( (*J*r ) on the religion of the 

Parsian ( A" A ), he quotes, now and then, a number 

of their writings. They are the following 3 4 5 : — 

1. Amigh&n ( )*. 

2. Desatir ( ) r> . 

3. O&ra-i-Askandar ( j-uCl (ib|j)c by D§,var 
Huryar (jt jjl ■>) who was of the Kiyan 

sect and a follower of the Yazdani&n faith. 

4-. Akhtarast&n ( ) 7 . 

1 Bombay Ed. p. 334, 1. 12. 2 Ibid. 1. 1 6. 

3 Vide Shea and Troyer’s Vol. I, Preface p. XVII. Vide the 

Bombay Ed. of the text for the names in Persian, pp. 7, 8, 12, 24, 
-25, 35, 37. 

4 Vide Shea and Troyer, Introduction page XVII. It give* the 
name as Amigbast&n. Bombay Ed. p. 7,1, 2. 

5 Ibid. p. 8, 1. II. 6 Ibid. p. 12, 1. 12. 


7 Ibid. 1 10; 
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5. .Jashan-e-Sadeh ( • a- ) by Mobad Hushiy&r 

(jLij*) 1 . 

6. Sarud-i-Mast&n ( ) by Mobad Hushi- 

yar 2 . 

7. J&m-i-Kaikhusru ( fV ) by Mobad Khuda 

Jui ( iSyr 1-^ ) 3 . It is a commentary ( j^r- ) on 
the poetical writings ( ) of Azar Kaiwan. 

■ 8. Sharast&n ( c '— 1 ^ ) 4 by Farzaneh Behram ebn 
Farhad ( ^ f I This book is called 

" Sharastan-i-D&nesh va Grulist&n-i-Binash” 

9. Zardasht Afsh&r (jkl»l ) by Mobad Sarush 

10. Nosh Dflru (jjlJ iSy, i.e., pleasing drink) by the 
above Mobad Sarush 7 . 

11. Sagangbin (cxP^* ) w , *•«•> Oxymel, a mixture, of 
vinegar ( <0- ) and honey ( 0 & I ), also by the 
above Mobad Sarush. 

1'2. Bazam gah ( ) 9 , place of assembly. Shea 

and Troyer say (Yol. I, p. XVIII) that the 
name of the author is not known ; but, I think, 
it seems that he was Farzaneh Khushi 

. ( ■’’I j_> ) whose name is mentioned before 

its name 10 (« j' f j 

IB. Arzang Mani ( ) i.e., the house or the 
gallery of Mani. by Farzaneh Behram, son of 

1 Bombay Ed. pi 24, 1. 5. 

2 Ibid. p. 25, 1. 18. 3 Ibid. p. 25, 1. 18. 4 Ibid. 1. 21. 

5 A City of Knowledge and Rose-garden of Sight. Ibid p. 35. 

11.21-22. 6 Ibid. p. 26, 1. 7. 

7 Bom. Ed. p. 87, 1. 13. 8 Ibid. The word is also written 



9 Ibid. p. 84, 1. 12. 


10 Ibid. 
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Farh&d, who was known as the small 
younger) or junior Bahram. 1 

14. Tapreh-i-Mobadi ( $*.)* *ji ), *•«•. the Kettle- 
drum of the Mobads, 2 by Mobad Paristar (jk- y.). 

15. D&dist&n-Aurseh ( ) 3 . 

16. Amiz-i-Farhang ( ) 4 which treats of 

the Abadiyeh Berwishes ( +&. * 3 ). 

17. Mihin Farosh 5 . J'jJ j-t* 

18. Andarz-i Jamshid ba Abtin ( 09 . ^ 9^ jj-^l ), 

i.e., Admonitions of Jamshed to Abtin, by 
Farhang Dastur ( jy~ 3 ) 6 . 

. Shea and Troyer in their text (Preliminary Dis- 
course, p. XVIII) name the next as No. 19 “ Bazabad 
composed by Shidab The name Shidab is Shidah 

)7 as properly given by them in the Index (Vol. Ill, 
p. 373, col. 2). But I do not think that is a separate 
authority. Again, as usual, these translators do not give 
the reference in the preliminary discourse. In the refer- 
ence given by them in the Index, we do not find the 
name of the authority as Bazabad. So, there seems to be 
some mistake on their part. 

19. Samr&d N&mch ( ^ ->1 ) by K&mg&r (j&LT )8, 

1 Bombay Ed. p. 40, 11. 6-7. 

2 Ibid . p. 40, 1. 20. It gives the name as * jf 2 Datapreh which 
is evidently a mistake. The j dal is added by mistake. 

3 Ibid . p. 43, 11. 18-19. 4 Ibid. p. 48, 1. H. Shea and 

Troyer give the name as Amirash (Vol I, p, 146). 

5 ^ This book, according to the Dabistan, speaks of a miracle of 
Zoroaster, not spoken of elsewhere, of Zoroaster keeping two evil- 
minded persons hanging in the air (Shea I, p. 244.). 

6 Ibid, p. 64, 1. 20. 

7 Ibid • p. 64, 1. 20. 


8 Ibid . p. 66, I. 19, 
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20. Ramzast&n ( ) by Zardust 1 . 

The known ® ut twent y books men- . 

books in the list fcioned in the above list 2 the following 
of the JDabietan. four are known 

1. The Desatir (No. 2). 

2. The Jam-i-Kaikhusru (No. 7) by Mobad Khuda 

Jui. , 

3. The Sharistan-i-Danesh va Gulistan-i-Binash 

(No. 8), i.e the City of Knowledge and the 
Garden of Sight, by Farzaneh Behram. I 
think that it is the same as that known as the 
“ Sharistan-i-Chehar Chaman”. 


4. The Zardasht Afsh&r (No. 9), by Mobad Sarosh. 

The English translators of the Dabistan, after enu- 
merating the books, say that “ of the twenty-three 
books just enumerated, a part of the third 3 only is known 
to us, namely, that of the Desatir.” 4 But they are 
mistaken. Three more also are known. I will briefly 
speak of these four. 

As to the Desatir, referred to as an authority by the 
Dabistan, it was first brought to the 
X. The Desatir. nQ ^ oe Q £ ^ l earne( J public of India 

and then of Europe, by Dastur Mulla Feroze of Bombay, 
whose father Kaus had purchased a manuscript copy of 
it in 1778 A.C. at Isphahan. It was first published in 
two volumes, in 1818 A.C., by Mulla Feroze. The glos- 
sary of difficult and rare words was given by Mulla 
Feroze himself, and the English translation was given, 
with the help of Mulla Feroze, by Mr. William Erskine, 


l Ibid . p. ill, l. 17. 

2’ Shea and Troyer give the names of three more. 

3 They make a mistake. It is the second in their list. 

4 The Dabistan by Shea and Troyer, Yol. I, Preface, p. XIX 
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the then Chief Police Officer of Bombay, who was re- 
quested by Sir John Malcolm, the then Governor of 
Bombay, to undertake the work. The first volume con- 
tains (a) the text of the Desatir in its original, in, •what 
is called, a heavenly language, ( b ) translation and com- 
mentary in Persian, by Sasan Y, and (c) the above said 
glossary. The second volume contains Erskine’s trans- 
lation. 

When Jonathan Duncan, the then Governor of 
Bombay, first came to know of it, he considered himself 
as supremely fortunate in having at length made the 
longed-for discovery. 1 " He requested Mulla Feroze 44 to 
show it to no person whatever, and, having undertaken 
a translation of it, continued to prosecute his work, at 
intervals, for several years, intending, on his return to 
England, to present it to His Majesty as the most valuable 
tribute which he eould bring from the East” 2 But 
Duncan died in Bombay, before he could finish 
the translation. The discovery of the book in Bombay 
was made much ot, even by Marquis Hastings, the then 
Governor -General of India, who, during his 44 public visi- 
tation” of the College ol Fort William on the 15th July 
1816 spoke of it as a 44 literary curiosity”.' 1 But William 
Erskine began his work by setting this book in its 
proper position, as a book ol no special importance in 
throwing any authentic light upon the history and reli- 
gion of ancient Persia. The author of the book is not 
known, but he seems to have been a Mobad or Parse© 
priest. 

The late Mr. Sheriarji Dadabhai Bharucha, who 

1 Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, Vol. I l r 
p. 368. 2 Ibid. p. 369. Vide the Desatir (1818 A C.) I, Preface 

p. VIII, The Gujarati Ed. of 1848, Preface p. IX. 

3 The Deeatir (1818 A.C.) I, Preface p. VI. 
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studied the subject of the Desatir thoroughly, nearly a, 
century after the first discussion on it, thus sums up his 
views : “ It is erroneous to reckon the Das&tir as one of 
the genuine Zoroastrian writings, as it is neither coeval 
with the Avesta nor with the writings of the earlier 
Sasanian times- It is decidedly a production of still 
later times. Although its teaching is professedly antago- 
nistic to the Mosaic, the Christian, the Manichean, the 
Mazdakian, and the Muhammadan doctrines, it does not 
also wholly agree with all the doctrines of Zoroastrianism. 
Its tendency is more towards the Hindu, Buddhistic and 
Platonic philosophies. For example, it prohibits the use 
of animal flesh as food, and encourages asceticism, self- 
mortification, celibacy, and renouncement of the world. Its 
treatment of the dead body by washing it with pure and 
rose water, and interring or burning it, is diametrically 
opposed to that of Zoroastrianism, to which all these 
methods are repugnant. It also considerably differs 
from the Zoroastrian writings in points of chronology , 1 

l For an example of the calculation of time by the DabiRtan, 
which often takes the Desatir as its authority, we have the following 
figures (Bombay Ed. p. 6, 11. 17-22. Shea and Trover's translation 
Vol. I, p. 14) : — 

One Revolution of the Saturn ^1 -JJ* 5 4 — 1 day (j 

• „ „ 30 days — a month (°{* ^) 

,, ,, 12 months = a year (JL) 

jlj*) on e million years = l Fird ) 

(jl» ;lj*) ,t Fard = 1 Verd ( 

„ Vard = 1 Mard j* ) 

,, Mard =: 1 Jad 
3000 J4d s= l D&d 

2000 D&d = 1 Zad (>\j) 

Shea and Troyer give the word d&d as wdd+ 
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mythology and history ; and its so-called asmani , or 
celestial language, is decidedly a conventional jargon 
composed of later Pahlavi, Persian and Hindi dialects. 
The very syntax of the Dasatir betrays its recent origin. 
When we consider all these points we cannot put it in 
the category of the reliable orthodox Zoroastrian wri- 
tings ^. 1 

I will quote here, what I have said of the Desat.ir, 
elsewhere 2 , as giving my views about it : “ Now, what 
is it, that the Des&tir wants to teach us ? It is something, 
that is Zoroastrian, and something, that is Brahminic and 
Buddhistic. It is, to a certain extent, sufeistic in its tea- 
chings. It contains the mystic ideas found in Zoroastri- 
anism, Brahminism and Buddhism. It is a book of a 
certain sect of believers, who, now and then, appear in 
different countries, and in different ages, and who look 
to, what is called, the esoteric side of things, as opposed 
to the exoteric, and who look to the mystic side of almost 
all religions for their elements of belief. Erskine’s 
estimate of the Desatir is well-nigh correct, when he 
says : ‘ Par from regarding the doctrines of the Desatir 
and the historical narrative of the Dabistan as resting on 

unexceptionable authority I consider the whole of 

the peculiar doctrine ascribed to Mahabad and Hoshang as 
being borrowed from the mystical doctrines of the Persi- 
an Sufis and from the ascetic tenets and practices of the 
Yogis and Sanyasis of India, who drew many of their 
opinions from the Vadanti School 3 .” 

1 The Dasatir, beiug a paper prepared for the Tenth Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists held at Geneva in 1891 A.C., by Sheri- 
arji Dadabhai Bharucba (1907), p. 97. 

2 Vide my “ Glimpse into the work of the B. B, Royal Asiatic 
Society, p. 23. 

8 Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, Vol. II, 
p. 893. 
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The word Desatir is plural of dastur i.e a 

rule, a canon, a learned man. The Pers. plural would 
be Dastur&n. So, some scholars argue, that it cannot 
be an old Persian book. Other readings are Dest&nir 
in one manuscript. 1 The Bombay edition in one place 
gives it as Vasatir ( )r In this name the (dal) 
may have been misread as j (vav). In the Desatir we 
read v&dan ( ) for dadan ( 0 ) and v&ram ( fjlj ) 

for d&ram ( ). 

The Dabistan quotes Desatir as a work of the Sip&- 
sians, i.e,., “ the adherents of the most ancient religion 
of Persia.” As to the time when the Desatir was written, 
the Persian translator and commentator of the Desatir is 
said to be S&san-i- Panjum, i.e., the 5th Sassan, 3 who is 
said to have lived in the times of Khusru Parviz. If that 
be so, the Persian rendering was in the 7th century A.C. 
The original Desatir, in its peculiar language in that case, 
must be taken as having been written long before that. 
But the linguistic examination of the old language does 
not permit us, as pointed out by Mr. Sheriarji Bharucha, 
to place it in very olden times. 

Mr. Norris speaks of the old language as “ nothing 
more than 4 Deri disguised*.” 4 He also speaks of it as 
an invented jargon. Sylvestre de Sacy decided against 
the antiquity of the book and its language. 5 William 

1 Shea and Troyer’s 1 ranslation, Vol. I, p. 20, n. 1, 

2 Bom, Ed. \u 8, i. 11. 

3 The 1st Sassan is said to have flourished in the times of 
Alexander the Great, />., about 3*23 B.O. 

4 The Asiatic Journal for November 1820, Vol. X ? pp. 421-430, 
Th§ article of Norris is quoted in full by Dastur Kekobad, the suc- 
cessor of Mulla Feroze, in his Gujarati Edition of 1848 A.C’., Preface 
pp. XLI-XLVII. 

5 Vide Shea and TroyeFs Dabistan, I Preface p. XXXVI. 
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von Schlegel called the language a “ refined forgery.” 1 
I do not think, that the language may be called an inten- 
tional forgery. Some mystic writers aim at a kind of 
secrecy in the expression of their doctrines. So, in this 
book also, the author used, what he thought to be a 
mystic dialect made up from the dialects of the different 
regions, from which he drew his mystic tenets. 2 


The second known book is Jam-i Kaikhusru. The 
Persian text of this book was published 
in 1848 by Say ad Abdul Fattah, urfe Mir 
Aslirafally ( ^U) j as- ) 

in 1848, at the instance of the first Sir .Tamsetjee 


2. J&m-i-Kai- 
khusru. 


Jejeebhoy, under the title of ^llS 

jf-ul' !-*»• o I if # it also contains 

a Gujarati translation bearing the title : HirKiJjicl 
«i*5l 


As to the object for writing this book, the author 
Khuda Jui says : “ Several Yazdanians wished from me 
(who am) a wine bibler 4 (a drunkard) and a seeker of 
the light of God, 5 by name Khuda Jui N&md&r, that I 
may write a commentary upon the revelations (mu 9 h&- 
hadAt) of the king or leader of the philosophers of the 
* Ishraqi Sect* (i.e., the Illuminati), who is Azar Kaiwan.” 
Khuda Jui accepted the request. As one of those, who 
requested him to write the book, was Kaikhusru, son of 
Kaiwan, he named fyy) the book J&m-i-Kaikhusru. 


1 Ibid. p. XLV. 

2 Vide my “ Glimpse into the work of the B.B.R.A.S.,” p. 25. 

8 Mak&shaf&t, “ revelations, ecstasies, ecstatio contemplations 
of God.* 

4 i».j lit., a drinker of wine. Here, the word wine is used 
in the Sufistio sense of " divine knowledge ” 

5 y\ fj» Bazam, in Arabic, means “ biting with the front teeth, 
milking with the forefinger, stealing a garment’* (Steingass). The 
word in a Sufistic sense means ‘ a seeker of knowledge*. 
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The mention of the name of Kaiwan here, as the 
father of Kaikhusru who was a leading man, after Dastur 
Azar Kaiwan of the Ishraqi sect, to which Dastur Azar* 
Kaiwan belonged, had led some, for example, Dastur 
Edalji D. Sanjana, to mistake him to be the son of Das- 
tur Azar Kaiwan. But this Kaiwan and Azar Kaiwan 
are different persons. The book consists of 4 gushasbs 
( i.e., Splendour or Light. The first gushasb is 

on visions or dreams (ruy& ^ jj). The second is on hidden 
or mystic subjects ( ) . The third is on the con- 
dition of recovering from ecstatic conditions ( / ). 

And the fourth is on drawing out one’s soul from the 
body ( ). The first gushasb is divided into 11 farugs 

( ) or Lights. Though this work is written by Azar 

Kaiwan’s disciple, Khuda Jui, it may be taken as contain- 
ing a writing of Azar Kaiwan himself, because, it is a 
commentary on a work of Azar Kaiwan. The book there- 
fore is ordinarily known as Makashafat-i-Kaiwan 

), i-e.y Revelations of Kaiwan. The author of the 
book was, as said above, Mobad Khuda Jui (<Syr 
•i.e., one in search of God. The text, which the English 
translators of the Dabistan have followed, gives the name 
as Khuda Jai, (i.e., the place of God or one who makes God 
his place). But, the name Khuda Jui seems to be more 
significant. The Bombay edition gives it as Khuda Jui. 
Not only that, but the Persian text of the book itself, 
which, Shea and Troyer, as they themselves seem to 
say 1 , had not seen, also gives the name as Khuda Jui. 2 

The Sharistftn is spoken of in the Dabistan as Sha- 
.3. The Sharist&n. rist&n-i-D&nesh va Gulist&n-i-Binash, 
(i.e., City of Wisdom and Garden of 

1 Vol. I, Preface p. XIX. 

2 The Bombay Ed. of Abdul Fattah (184b), Vide Persian title- 
page 1. 3 » Vide also 1st page of Pers. preface 1. 9. 
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Sight). It is the same as the Sharistan, ordinarily know n 
as the Sharistan-i-Cheh&r Cham an (i.e., the City of 
Four Gardens). 1 It also is said to have been written 
by Farzaneh Behram bin Farhad Aspandiyar Parsi 
I f| jr ). The author, with some others, 

had Farzaneh (*I3 j) prefixed to his name as a title. The 
author 2 was a well known disciple of Azar Kaiwan. He 
traced his descent from Godrez Keshw&d, the Prime 
Minister of Kaikhusru. The proper old Pahlavi form of 
Sharistan 3 is Shatrost&n. The proper Persian 

form would be Shehrast&n ( ) . The author was a 

1 Manuscript of the Mulla Feroze Library, presented by Bai 

Shirinbai, the widow of Mr. Merwanji Khodabakhsh (Catalogue by 
Edward Rehatzek, Yin, 5G, p. 204), folio 2a, 1. 13. The Mulla Feroze 
Library has a manuscript of the versiou, not a full translation, of this 
work by Dastur Edulji Darabji Rustomji Sanjana, in, what. he called, 
the Hindi, i.e,., Gujarati language. It is a free version with comments, 
here and there, of the translator ( oflrt ofoi 

^ctH ^{lH *l‘o<ll2ll). The Ms. of the version has, in all, 548 

folios, i.e., 109(5 pages, written in a beautiful Gujarati hand. It was 
presented to the Library in 1914, by the late Mr. Jamshedjee Bom&njee 
Wadia, a Trustee of the Wadia Fire Temple, of which the translator 
was the Dastur. The Library lias another Ms. in Persian dated roz 
19, mah $ 9 year 1179, written at the direction of Khodabax Meherban 
of Yazd (The above catalogue, ibid. No. 57, ride f. 251a for the date). 

2 For an account of the author as given in the Dabistan, vide 
below. 

3 A lithographed text is published in Bombay in (Yazdazardi) 
1223, i.e.y 1854 A.C., by Shiavakhsh ibn Hormuzdiyar Yazdani Irani, 
p. 6(54, 1. 12. Its title ruus thus, as given iu English: “ Sh&rist&n-i 
ChehAr Charnan by Furzane Behram bin Furliad, published by Behdin 
Shiavux bin Hormuzdyar Irani, Bombay. Lithographed at Dadoomiya’s 
Press, in the year of Zoroaster 2243, Yezdjerd 1223, A. I). 1854,” p. 1. 
This title page is preceded by 6 prefatory pages in Persian, wherein 
the publisher says (p. 5, 1. 14) that he was helped by Mr. Manockji 
Sorabji Ashuran (Ashbiirner). 
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learned Zoroastrian, versed in Arabic also. He quotes 
from tfce Koran also. 1 

The work has four chamans. By chaman or gar- 

The four cha - den, aut ^ or mean s a division. The 
mans of the first chaman treats of Creation. The 
Sharist&n. second treats of the Kayanian kings 

and other miscellaneous advices. The third chaman 
treats of the Askanians and the Sassanians. The fourth 
chaman is said to have treated of Azar Kaiwan and 
of his ancestors and of their mystic practices. But, it 
(the fourth chaman) does not exist, because the Dabistan 
itself is supposed to form the fourth chaman* Dastur 
Edalji D. Sanjana says a 

*1$ M($L 

h\ &(§' <£> vmw §$lcll£ ^iOiC*tl§* ‘ & $ 

%$£* <1 Ml*l d ^cl l°i clHIH 

dl5l<U d< 'UU HL&H &.” 2 

Dastur Edalji says, in this passage, that, out of the 
four chamans , only three exist. The fourth does not 
exist at all, but he had heard it from his teacher (ust&d), 
Rustam ji, that the Dabistan itself formed the fourth 
chaman and that it was all according to the Hindu 
religion. His teacher was his grandfather Rustumji, 
a learned Dastur of his time. 

. This seems to be a very important statement, and it 
seems to lead to the solution of the question, as to who the 
author of the Dabistan was. It seems to say, that Farzaneh 
Behram # was the author of the Dabistan. But, in that case, 
one may say : 44 How can then Parzaneh Behram speak 

of himself, in the Dabistan, in the list of Azar Kaiwan 0 
disciples, in the third person ?” But we must not judge 
of .olden authors and of their old ways of writing by 
our present standard. 

1 Bombay Ed. p. 3, 1. 2. Dastur Edalji Sanjana’s version, fob 
3 a 1 . 15< 2 Folio 6b, l. 16, of Dastur Edalji’s version. 
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Zardasht Afshfix ( jU»l was written by 

4. Z&rdasht AfshAr. M ° bad Sar0sh ibn K&iwkn ibn Kamgftr 

(JC.AS >f\ x I tssj- -b.y ). ! This 
book, with two other books on similar subjects, was pub- 
lished in the Durbin Press of Bombay, at the instance 
of the first Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. 2 Then, Sir Jam- 
set jee got it translated, by Mobad Dossabhai Sohrabji 
Munshi, and published in 1848 at the Jam-i-Jamshed 
Press. The other two Persian treatises, published and 
translated with this, are Khisht&b and Zindeh-rod. The 
Gujarati translation bears the name, “icii^l oftVstci 

ct«ti The book was published by the Sir 

Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Translation Fund. 3 As I have not 
come across the original Persian, I will say here a few 
words about it, on the authority of the above Gujarati 
version. According to the translation, the author blesses, 
among others, one Kaikhusru Asfandiyar : oyHMldt 

£hih $ «> mw* iSKwni STli 5 cl 

&o?l 4 . Here he speaks of Kaikhusru, as the son of Azar 
Kaiwan. This is, as pointed out by me above, a mistake. 

The author says that Azar Kaiwan himself named it as 
“ Zar-i-dasht Afsh&r,” and adds in a foot-note, that Zar-i- 
Dasht Afsh&r was a certain gold (zar) in the treasury of 
Khusru Purviz (d <*> ’mdo/ni 

d Hindi Hl*u& && and d l 

au&m &ctt ddl <nndl &dl.) 

Thus, it was a kind of' malleable gold that seems 

1 Bom. Ed. p. 261, h 27 ; p. 37, 1. 6. 

2 Vide vUlcll<H-<y*S*lct ct«il ^15, by Mobad 

Dossabhai Sorabji Munshi (1848), p. 11. 1 have not come across 

its Persian text. 

8 Vide my Gujarati History of the Parsi Punchayat, Vol. II, 
p. 6^7, 4 P. 2 of the second part of the Gujarati book. 
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to have given its name to the book. 1 So, if we 
accept the significance, the word Dasht, in the words 
Dasht Afsh&r may perhaps be Persian Dasht ( £-*>■> )> 
meaning “ dry musk ”, and afsh&r may mean 

“squeezing out”. Bui the significance seems to be 
doubtful. The English translators of the Dabistan mean 
by Zardasht Afsh&r, “ the companion (afshftr) of 
Zardusht ”. But, on looking to the contents of the book, 
as given in the Gujarati work, I do not find any reason 
or ground to associate it with Zardusht or Zoroaster. The 
work is divided into 37 parts called Qual, i.e., words. 

V 

AZAB KAIWAN. 


Now I will give some particulars about Azar Kaiwan 
and his disciples as mainly collected from the Dabistan. 
According to the Dabistan 2 , Azar Kaiwan was the 
chief ( ) of the modern or the last ( oin*’'* 4 ) Abftdian 

or Azar Hushangiftn sect ( •i/>. 


His ascending genealogy was as follows : Azar Kaiwan 
— Azar Gushasb — Azar Zardusht — Azar 


Azar Kai wan’s 
Pedigree. 


Barzin — Azar Khurin — Azar Ain ( ) — 
Azar Behr&m — Azar Nftsh — Azar Mehtar 


—the younger ( ) Azar Sassan, called the 5th Sassan 


— the elder Azar Sassan 3 , called the 4th Sassan— the young 


Azar Sassan, called the 3rd Azar Sassan — elder Azar 
Sassan, known as the 2nd Sassan — the Great G-O-) Azar 


1 For a towel made of such gold in the treasury of Khusru 
Parviz, vide ray paper “ Eighteen remarkable Things or Events of the 
Reign of Khusru Parviz (Chosroes II) of Persia ” (Jour. B.B.R.A.S., 
Vol: II (New Series), No. 2, p. Hi. Vide my Asiatic Papers, Part IV, 
p. 32). 2 2nd Nazar, Bonftbay Ed.* p. 29, I. 8. 

3 The word in the Bombay ed. p. 29, 1. 10, is a mistake for 
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Sassan, called the 1st Azar Sassan— young ) Darab — 

old Darab— Bahman— Asfandiy&r — Gust Asp— Luhr Asp— 
Arvand — Kai Nashin — Kaikobad — Z &b — Nodar — Mino* 
chehr— Irach of the descent from Faridun — Abtin of the 
descent from Jamshed— -Tehm liras — Hushang— Si&mak 
^Kayomars— Y&s&n Aj&m of the descent from Y&s&n— 
Shai Mahbul of the descent from Sh&i Kaliv — Jai Al&d 
of the descent from Jai Afr&m— Ab&d Azad of the 
descent from Meh Abad, who had appeared and become 
resplendent in the beginning of the great cycle 

The mother of Azar Kaiwan was Shirin, the daugh- 
ter of Humayun Nami 2 , who was descended from Khusru, 
the Just (D&dgar) Noshirwan. 

It is said that, from his very fifth year, Azar Kaiwan 

Azar Kaiwan ’a be £ an ba ' rin g less food and slee P- We 
Mysticism and read . ** \\ ^ (3 j. j 4 jJt 3 <j > yS, >T 
Retirement. ^ " “ " ' 

^c, j I J Jy 3 "' i.e., 

Azar Kaiwan, with eternal holp and divine strength, 
took to less eating and wakefulness, from his age of five. 

He reduced his food to the weight of one diram 
( Oj) f j- 3 )°. For 28 years, he sat in Khum ( ) 7 . 

1 Bombay Ed. p. 29, i. 16. Shea and Troyer, V r ol. I, pp. 87-88. 

2 JNarni may bean adjective, the well-known. 

2 Azali, eternity. 4 Ta’yid, help. 

5 Bom. Ed. p. 21), I. 18. 6 Ibid. 1. 20. 

7 Ibid. 1. 22. Shea and Troyer translate as “ the abode in Khum,” 
as if Khum was the name of a place; but khum here is a cbmmon noun, 
meaning a jar. In my copy of the Bombay lithographic edition 
(p. 29, 1. 22) a reader lias properly put down the meaning in Gujarati 
as i.e. f an earthen pot. Such postures formed a rule for those 

who practised ri&zat. The word seems to have been miswritten 
as in place of ^ . This story of Azar Kaiwan living in a khum or 
jar reminds us of the story of Parshadgo Khamby&n of the Bundehesh 
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In his later days, he came to India from Iran, and re- 
mained here for some time in the city of Patna ( ca ). 
He died there in 1027 Hijri, i.e ., 1617-18 A.C. He lived 
for 85 years and always practised ri&zat. 

The Dabistan then gives some further particulars on 

Azar Kaiwan's the authority of the Sharistan of Par- 
extraordinary po- zaneh Behram ( fl^ ). It 

" says that xAzar Kaiwan from the very 
beginning ( £+•& ), i.e., boyhood, sought knowledge. 

So, the great philosophers ( <-0- ) of Yun&n, Hind 

and Pars (Greece, India and Persia) appeared to him, 
in dreams (kh&b), and instructed him with all kinds of 
knowledge. Once, when he was at Madresseh (school), he 
answered the r e all questions and solved all difficulties. 
So, he was named Zud-ulm ( ), i.e., Master of 

Sciences. According to the Dabistan, Sayyad Hasan Shirazi 
( jr* a**’ ), a learned pious man, tells the follow- 

ing story about Azar Kaiwan : Once, two followers of 
Sufism met Azar Kaiwan, and discussed with him 

some questions as oppositionists (-n.ijf j&A »\ j ) 

and did not treat him well with respect. Their teacher, 
one night, saw in dream the Prophet, who asked him to 
tell his disciples that Azar Kaiwan 1 is a man perfect in 
divine knowledge ( ). The Holy Prophet 
said many words of praise for Azar Kaiwan and asked 
the teacher to see him personally. Sayyad Hasan says, 
that the murshid, i.e., the teacher, repeated in his ecstacy 
( ) sev.eral times the above mentioned panegyric 

( crA- ), uttered by the Prophet, and that he put that 
down in writing. On being free from his sleep of ecstacy 

(Chap. XXIX, 5, the Fradhakhsti Khunbya of the Farvardiw Yasht, 
138. Vide my Bundehesh, pp. 146-147) who was believed to have 
been brought up in a khum. 

1 Shea and Troyer here give the natne as Ali Kaiwan, but the 
Bombay Ed, (p. 30, 1. 15) gives the name correctly as Azar Kaiwan. 
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( the teacher awoke ( ) the Sayyadand 

inquired, as to who Azar Kaiwan in the city was, before 
whom the Prophet had asked him to go. The Sayyad said 
that since some time past, he had come from Istakhar 

{ ). The teacher asked the Sayyad to take him to 

Azar Kaiwan. But the Sayyad did not know where he 
lived. However, both started to find him out. When 

they proceeded a little, Farhad ( ), a disciple of Azar 

Kaiwan, met them and said, that Azar Kaiwan wanted 
them and that he had sent him, to show them the way. 
When they went , to Azar Kaiwan, the teacher had 
thought of first saluting him ; but before he could do so, 
Azar Kaiwan saluted him in Persian and began to con- 
verse in Arabic. They were surprised ( yj>). The 

teacher then described his dream to Azar Kaiwan who 
asked him to keep the matter secret ( *>~S>** j\ j jl • ) # 

The teacher, on going home, directed his two disciples 
to be respectful to Azar Kaiwan. 

According to the Sharistan of Farzaneh Behram, 
Azar Kaiwan did not mix with people other than his dis- 
ciples. He had the power of removing his soul ( Ol yj) 
from his body ( J ) and of re-entering it. He forbade 
eating flesh and killing living animals and injuring ani- 
mals jU L } Jy'^r y O^yy*’ 

Azar Kaiwan advised (a) that the beliefs of his sect 
may be kept secret, (&) that one must stick to his 
own faith- I l • jJp an( j 

(c) that the knowledge of perishable thing is no knowledge 

(o**j *ci J+A 1* cJ* 

1 Bom. Ed. p. 32. 1. 9. 

2 Ibid. p. 32, 1. 17. 


3 Ibid . 1. 19. 
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At one time, one expressed surprise to Azar Kaiwan 
for the fact, that the Shiahiten 
opposed men like the great (akbar) 

truthful ( jr^ J 1 ** and the great 

justiciary 2 ( ^1 ) and the master 

of the two lights ( who had made great 
attempts ( ) for the good of the people. Azar 

Kaiwan said that the generality of people are carried 
away by time and place against the cause of the truth of 

belief ( <3^ ^ The 

above great men destroyed the Fire-temples ( ^ •-x&rl ) 
and the ancient faith O’? ) of the Iranians. So, the 
Iranians, wno all have adopted the Shiah faith, Jiave 
always been cherishing revolt and envy ( j ) 
against them. 5 

1 This is a reference to Abou Bakar, who was called the truthful, 
because he is said to have “ attested the miracle of the Prophet’s 
ascension to heaven” (Shea p. 99). Shea and Troyer are wrong iu 
taking the word “ akbar ” to be a proper noun for the great Indian 
ruler Akbar. It is not correct to say of him that he was one of 
those who destroyed Fire-temples. On the contrary, he is said to have 
founded one in his palace. The other two great personages referred 
to are Omar and Osman. 

• 2 F&ruq ( djlty Discoverer. “Surname of Omar (as discriminating 
between truth and falsehood, at an early stage of Islam or as making 
orthodoxy distinct from, i.e., triumphant over, infidelity) ” (SteingaBs). 

3 Zu-n-nurain=» Master of two lights. “Mame of the Caliph 
Osman (as having married two daughters of Mohammad)’* (Steingass). 

4 Bom. Ed. p. 33, 1, 2. 

5 What is meant seems to be this : “The above great personages 
destroyed the Fire-temples and the religion of the ancient Iranians. 
So, the later Iranians, who had adopted the Shiah faith, which con- 
tained elements of the ancient Zoroastrian faith, did not forget this 
injury done to the faith of their forefathers who were all Zoroastrians, 


His views in rela- 
tion to the destruc- 
tion of the Fire- 
temples of Iran and 
the Shiah sect. 
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The date of the death of Azar Kaiwan, as given by 
different authors, differs. The Bombay 
Edition of 1262 Hijri (1846 A.C.) gives 


Date of Azar 
Koiwan's death. 


it as 1027 (cm j ^ j j\^\ i.e., 1617-18 1 . 
The Gujarati translator of the Dabistan, Mobad Far- 
dunji Marzban gives the Hijri year 1027 ( i.e 1618 A.C.)- 
Dastur Edalji Dorabji San j ana, in the introductory por- 
tion of his Gujarati version of the Sharistan-i-Chahar 
Chaman, gives the year as 1018 Hijri (1609 A.C.). He 
says : IH i e\< <miHi & ” 

He does not give his authority for this Hijri year 1018 ( i.e 
1609 A.C.). Mr. BomanjiB. Patel in his Par see Prakash 
(Yol. I, p. 10) gives the year of the death as 1614 A.C. 
on the authority of a copy (p. 209) of the Dabistan publi- 
shed in 1262 Hijri in Lachman Press of Bombay. Thus, we 
are given three dates of his death, viz., A.C. 1609, 1614 and 
1618. I think that we must take the date, as given in the 
text of the Dabistan, viz., 1027 Hijri {i.e., 1618 A.C.) as 
the correct date. 


Azar Kaiwan died at the age of 85 \ Jk* ^ j 

Date of bis am- ^ ^ ^ ie ~' for 85 ? ears ’ lle re ' 

val in India. mained united with the elements of the 

body (lit. was element faced). So, he 
must have been born in about (1618 —85) 1533. From his 
age of Byears he began to show the tendencies of a recluse 


and therefore, now and then, revolted.” This is a reference to the 
generally accepted belief, that the Shiahs of Iran, though they 
accepted the new religion of the great Mahomedan prophet, ‘under the 
stress of circumstances, they have not forgotten, that, after all, they 
were the progeuy of the ancient Zoroastrians, whose Fire-temples 
and faith were destroyed by the early Arab conquerors. 


1 The translators, Shea and Troyer, give the corresponding year 
as 1673 A.C., which is evidently a mistake. 


2 Bombay. Ed. p. 3o» 1. 3, 
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a,nd a mystic ^ 3 ifiy- f>. is^ j-t iO 1 and ate 

only one diram 2 weight of food («4rj 03> fJ* <jft a 1 ^) 3 
He sat in a jar for 28 years ^ j * Jt- c-> j c-^-j)* 4 
So, if we take it that he began passing his time in a jar 5 
from the above very early age of 5, he must have conti- 
nued sitting in this *vay till the age of (B plus 28) 33 years, 
i.e., upto (1533 plus 33) 1566 A.C. Then he is said to have 
come to India in later days (jjj cm 3k ) 6 . The words 
baz pasiriy i.e ,, later, are rather vague. But, we must take 
the words in the sense of “ long afterwards”, say, about 
15 or 20 years after his leaving ofl his close retirement. 
So, we may take it, that he came to India, some time about 
1581 to 1585 A.C., i.e., about the 40th year of the life of 
Akbar, who died in 1605. So, what Mobad Dossabhai' 
Sorabji Munshi says, in the preface (p. 6) of his Gujarati 
translation of Ket&b-i-Khest&b Zardasht Afshar and 
Zindehrud 7 , that he came to Patna in the time of Akbar 
is correct. 

1 Ibid . p. 29, 1. 18. 

2 A dirain, according to Steingass, corresponds to a Greek 

Drachma, which, according to Webster, is 2 dwt. 7 grains, i.e., f>5 grains. 
Mobad Fardunji Murzban, in his translation of the Dabistan (1st Ed. 
published on 25th December 1805, p. 172), gives the weight as that 
of 48 grains of barley (V< * u il^ ^tlHl <HDU). 

3 Ibid. p. 29, 1. 20. 4 Ibid. 1. 22. 

J 5 Shea and Troyer take klium to be a town. This seems to 
be a mistake. Fardunji Marzban very properly translated cT 3 L 

^Hl, i.e., dark narrow place (1st Ed., p. 173). 

6 Bom. Ed. p 29, I. 22. 

7 ilsflni JHstH* eu&m 'OHcmi »tt>wi ?lWHi 

Hi. < <). Of these three books, the Kheahtab is said to be a translation, 
in the Persian of the time, by Mobad Sarosh, a disciple of Azar 
Kaiwan. The original was written by one Hakim Khast&b in the time of 
J£husru Purviz. it was also known as Garzan-i-Danesh 
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Mr. B. B. Patel, in his Par si PraJcash (Vol. I, p. 10 ) , 
~ . speaks of Azar Kaiwan as a Dastur. W© 

Azar Kaiwan, . . . 

spoken of as a have not the authority or the Dabistan 

Dastur by later Qr gbaristan-i-Chehar Chaman to 

writers. 

speak of him as such. But Mobad Fardun- 
ji Marzban, in his translation of the Dabistan, began spea- 
king of him as Dastur (%*[& i.e., Dastur 

pious Azar-i-Kaiwan). 1 Then others followed suit. 

Some later writers speak of Azar Kaiwan having a 
son. It looks strange, that a mystic 
a^son ? AZar KaiWaU him, who had mystic tendencies 

from the age of five, and who is said 
to have confined himself in a narrow congested place, 
and who had retired from the world for 28 yoars, should 
have a son. So, I will say here a few words on this 
subject. It seems, that the name of a person, named Kai- 
khusru having been mentioned as the son of Kaiwan 
( O' 0‘.' ), has led some Parsi writers to commit 

the mistake of speaking of there being a son of Azar Kai- 
wan. Khuda Jui, the son of Namdar ( t O’l 

Crown of Wisdom. The author of the first book, Khastab was 
a diBciple of the 5th Sassan. The second book, Zardasht Afshar, is 
said to have been translated by Dadpai bin Mobad Hosh Aj’in. Origi- 
nally, it was written by one Hash-gui and it was called Azar Goshasp. 
According to the Dabistan, the later version was by a disciple of Azar' 
Kaiwan, viz., Mobad Sarosh bin Kaiwan bin Kawgar, whose pedigree 
went to Zoroaster. The third book, Zindeh Rod, was also rendered into 
the then Persian by the above named Dadpai. Its original name was 
Chasmah-i-Zindagi. It was originally written in the reign of Khusru 
Purviz by a sage named Zindeh Azarin (vide pp. 5-7 of the preface of 
Mobad Dossabhai S. Munsbi’s Khest&b, etc.). 

1 Vide -his translation of the Dabistan, pp. 169 ff, 

2 The Persian text of the work of Sayad Abdul Fattah, p, 2, 1. 6. 

The title of the book is “ 4SUl«t aHHIl 

*t(faHS f(dl HI? U'ti. ” 
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who was a disciple of Azar Kaiwan, had, as said above, 
written a work named J&md~Kaikhusru. It was on the 
subject of the revelations ( ) or ecstaoies of Azar 

Kaiwan.. 1 He named it J&m-i-Kaikhusru because one 
Kaikhusru ibn Kaiwan had desired him to write it. 2 
The Gujarati translator writes: ?iSrl?l$lcl 

Hl(4l 3^4, 

OidlHi &cft. ct^dl 1*4*1 

ri[HU< <[ H 

It seems that the above name, Kaikhusru ibn Kaiwan, 
led some subsequent writers to take it, that this 
Kaikhusru was the son of Dastur Azar Kaiwan. We 
read in the Gujarati translation of the Khestab : “ 

$<=u*mi &Ui ^hR§* ”. 4 

Here we see that this author, Mobad Dossabhai Munshi, 
has mistaken the name Kaiwan of the J&m-i-Kaikhusru 
to be Azar Kaiwan. Here, the important words are 
“ Kaikhusru Ashfandyar, the son of Azar Kaiwan”. Now, 
if this Kaikhusru was the son of Azar Kaiwan, how can 
his name be mentioned as “ Kaikhusru Asfandiyar”, i.e., 
Kaikhusru, son of Asfandiy&r. Mobad Dossabhai Munshi 
has inadvertently committed the mistake of calling him 
the son (5U t) of Azar Kaiwan. 

The same translator has committed a similar mistake 
in his translation of the Zardasht Af'shar. He writes : 

1 Ibid. p. 1 of the Persian Dib&chet^pf the author. 

2 Jbid. p.3,1.4. 

3 P. 3 of the Gujarati translation of the Jam-i-lvaikhusru, pub- 
lished by Munshi Abdul Fattah at the instance of the 1st Sir 
Jarasetjee. 

4 HI ^IS by Mobad 

Dossabhai S. Munshi. 1848. P. 2 of the second batch of pages. 
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«IH«U *>(ll &.” 1 He has again repeated the same mistake 
in his translation of the Zindeh-rud te) where he 

says : " ‘ i SQ HUM " 2 

Dastur Edalji Sanjana also erroneously infers from 
a passage of the Sharistan (Text. p. 3, 1. 11) that he* had 
a son. He writes in his version : “ «U«tU 

Mu^tl ofliil 

«t£l t *UHdl S ct &<V- 

*d s«iW^ otil & d 'UciHl Mild, 

Slil'ft ?ll^l«Hd \h£l ai<Ud cmid *H 5ctl<H 

*1^ Qi<<5tl *llfc &/' (f. 4 b). 

The Persian text speaks of Ivaikhusru as 

^1 fk, i.e., born of a lord, the noble learned 
Kaikhusru. But Dastur Edalji has taken “Makhdum- 
zadeh” as “ son of Lord Azar Kaiwan,” though Azar 
Kai wan’s name is not mentioned. His manuscript 
translation of the Sharistan bears no colophon. So, we 
are not in a position to say, whether lie followed Ervad 
Dossabhai Munshi or Ervad Dossabhai Munshi followed 
him. Under all these circumstances, we must conclude 
that it is not the case that Azar Kaiwan who was inclined 
from childhood to a quiet meditative mystic way of life, 
was married and that he had a son named Kaikhusru. 
The writer, Ervad Dossabhai, scorns to have been misled 
by a similarity of names. 

VI 

THE DISCIPLES OP AZAR KAIWAN. 

The school of Ajar Kaiwan’s disciples contained, 
The School of both, much learned and less learned, 
Azar Kaiwan's Sufists. Some seem to be simply experi- 
Sufism# menting mystics, i.e., those who seemed 


1 jbid. the third batch of pages, p. 2, 

2 Ibid, the fourth butch of pages, p. 1. 
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io observe certain practices without resorting much to 
the study of doctrines; and some were doctrinaires, 

i.e.y those who resorted more to doctrines than to obser- 
vances. Some of these were authors of learned works- 
learned from the point of view of dialectics and theology. 
Otie or two seem to be ordinary disciples, inasmuch as 
they did not even abstain from meat diet and carried on 
commerce. 

. Azar Kaiwan had a number of disciples, Zoroastrian 
and ncn-Zoroastrian. Some had come with him from 
Persia. One Zoroastrian had gone from Su/atto meet him 
at Patna. The Dabistan has spoken in some details, 
more or less, of 13 principal Zoroastrian disciples. 
Among the non- Zoroastrian disciples, 7 were Mahome- 
dans, 2 Jews, ] Christian, and 1 Brahmin. I give below 
a list of his 13 Zoroastrian disciples and will then give 
a brief account of each of them. 

Out of the number of disciples whom Azar Kaiwan 
A list of the had, the author of the Dabistan 1 had 
Kaiwan S i° f met some personally in Kashmir, 

/. Zoroastrian Disciples. 

1. Farzaneh Kharr&d ( <3 JJ Bom. Ed. p. 34). 

2. Farzaneh Farshidward 

3. Farzaneh Kheradmand ( < ; l jJ p. 35). 

4. Farzaneh Behram ( fl jr- ). 

5. Mobad Hushy&r of Surat ( *y p. 36). 

6. Another Mobad Hushiy&r ( A \y p. 37). 

7. Mobad Sarosh ( *\y p. 37). 

8. Khud& Jui ( 1-^ p. 39.) 

9. Farzaneh Behram the younger ( tfjr- *33,/ 

• P- 40). 

1 Bom. Ed, pp. 34 et seq% Shea and Troyer* Vol. I, pp. 105 ct se 
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10 . Mobab Parastar ( +*y p. 40 ,) 

11 . Mobad Peshkar ( jl&u, ^y p. 41 .) 

12. Shidush (crjV p. 41). 

Then, on the authority of Mobad Khurshid, the 
writer of Bazamgah ( Xj, ), the Dabistan names tha 
following twelve without giving any particulars about 
them,’ and says that they all ate food under ten dirams 
in weight : — 

1 . Ardeshir ( I ). 

2 . Kharr&d ( *l> ). 

1 ». Shiruyeh ( )• 

4. Kheradmand ( ) # 

5. Farhad ( ). 

6 . Sohrab ( rhr 0 ). 

7. Az&deh ( •Jljl ). 

. 8 . Bizan ( 0 >. ). 

9. Asfandiyar { ), 

10. Farshidward ( J ), 

11. Bahman ( err- ). 

12. Rustam ( ). 


/ 1 . Non-Zoroastrian Disciples . 

The following were the non-Zoroastrian disciples of 
Azar Kaiwan 


1- Mahamad Ali Shirazi 2 j( ^jl j-t 
2. Mahamad Sayid Isphahani ' 1 ( ^1^-1 X a/ ) 

8 . ‘Ashur Beg Qar&m&nlu . 4 ( >l'L ^ ^ ) > 


1 Bpra. Jfid. p. 39, 1. 38 tf. Shea and Troyer, I, p. U9 

8 B ° m ' Ed - ° f the Dabistai1 ’ P- 43, 1. 21. ’shea and Troyer j 
p.l!S. 3 JW.p.44.1.5. 4 ' W ’ i ' 
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L Mahmud Beg Tamin 1 ( or ^ )• 

5. Musa (a Jew) 2 ( )• 

6. H&run (a Jew) 3 ( ). 

7. Antun Bashuyeh Vavarj ( \y*. ) 

(a Portuguese 4 — & j*) f who ran after the religion 
of the Christians. 4 

8. Earn Bhat (-ti f 1 ;), a learned Hindu Brahmin of 

of Benar&s ( ). 5 

■9. Mir-abu-l-Quasam Fandarski ( I y t I Jm * ) 

who was a sun worshipper ( )* 6 

10. Mehrab 7 ( ~\jt* ). 

11. Mah-ab ^ ^ * [ * ) , a younger brother of Mehrab. 8 

I will now give a few particulars about these disciples 
of Azar Kaiwan. I will speak at first of— 

(1) The Zoroastrian disciples, and then of 

(2) The non-Zoroastrian disciples. 

]. A brief account of the Zoroastrian Disciples 
of Azar Kaiwan. 

He had descended from the family of Malibud 10 
1 Farzaneh who was the Khan salar { O^) 11 

Kharrad:’ 0 f ]^oshirwan. He was killed through 

r 1 Born. Ed. p. 45, l. 2. 2 Ibid. 1. 10. 3 Ibid. 1. 10 

4 Ibid. 1. 21. 5 Ibid. p. 46, \. 8. 6 ibid. 1. 22. 

7 Ibid. p. 47, I. IS. 8 Ibid . p. 48, ). 1. 9 Ibid. p. 34, 1. 9. 

10 The .Bombay editiou gives the name as Mehbul which seems 

to be a mistake, because we know that Noshir wan had a courtier of 
the name of Mahbild. 

II Kh&n sal&r lit. means, the chief of the house. We know from 

Firdousi that Mahbftd was the Dastur °f wa# 

also his treasurer (ganj&r) (M. Mold’s small ed. Vol. Vf, p. 232. Kutar 
Brothers’ Gujarati Ed. Vol. VIII, -p. 264. Warner Brothers’ ed. VII,. 
p. 319. Dastur Minochehr’s ed. IV, p. 58. Macau’s Calcutta Ed. IV, 
p, 1679.) 
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tlie magic (j&du) of a Jew and the machinations of th# 
(royal) door-keeper ( ). 1 He first met Azar Kaiwan 

in a market of Shiraz. He had practised riazat for 
several years. One of his miraculous exploits mentioned 
by Farzaneh Khushi ( **\jj ) in his Bazam-gah 2 

was this: Once Kharrad met Ardeshir, a descendant of 
Ardeshir Babegan, 3 who (Ardeshir) was a disciple of 
Azar Kaiwan. Both attacked each other. Whenever 
Ardeshir aimed a blow with a sword, Ivarrad turned 
himself into a stone and the sword broke. Hr died in 
1029 Hijri 1020 A.€.). 


2. .F a r z a n e h 
F&rshidward 4 . 


Farsliidward was a Parsi Delik&n (chief villager). He 
was descended from Farzaneh Shihdush, 
a disciple of the filth Sassan. He also had 
met Azar Kaiwan in the above said place, 
i.e.y in the bazar of Shiraz, and become his disciple. As re- 
lated by Khushi, he also fought once withBahman. Both 
attacked each other with weapons but they saved them- 
selves by dexterous movements. They used muskets and 
guns ( and ) against one another so dexter- 

ously, that the shot of one struck against the shot of 
another and both remained safe. He died in 1029 Hijri 


(».e., 1619 A.C.). 

Kheradmand had descended from Sam Nariman. He 
^ joined Zul l Alum (i (i.e., Azar Kaiwan), 
Kheradmand 5 . 1 an d performed riazat . According to 
Khushi, when he once met Rustam who 


1 The story, as giveu in the Shah-nameh, describes, how an 
evil eye of a Jew poisoned the milk of the King and how Mahbud’s 
sons died by drinking the milk poisoned by evil eye. 

2 Shea and Toyer give the name as Bazam G&h-i-Durvesh&n. 

8 The Bombay Edition gives this name itself as Ardeshir Behjar 
but that seems to be a mistake and the text which Shea and Troyer 
have followed seems to be correct. 4 Ibid. p. 84, L 16. 

5 Ibid* p. 35, 1. 2. 6 Lit. Master of Learning. 
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had descended from Behramgore and who was one of the 
great disciples of Azar Kaiwan, he turned himself into a 
serpent and emitted flames to such an extent that a large 
( ) chinar ( j&s 1 a plane tree) was burnt. Three 

months after Bahman’s death, Kheradmand resumed his 
original condition. 2 The following miracles of these men 
are related, (a) They hid the sun ( ), i.e., stop- 

ped his light ; (ft) made the sun appear at night; (c) made 
the stars shine at day ; (. d ) walked over water ; (e) made 
trees give fruit out of season; ( f) made dry trees green; 
(g) caused trees to bow down ( ) ; (ft) showed 
themselves like a lightning ( 3j ) ; (i) took different 
forms of animals; (j ) made themselves invisible to others; 
(Jc) assumed different forms. All these wonders are refer- 
red to in the Bazam-Gah-i-Darwish ( of Khushi. 

The author ( ) of the Dabistan says that he himself 

had seen at Patna, these four holy men ( ), viz., 
Kharrad, Farshidward, Bahman, and Kheradmand, who 
all blessed him. 


Farzaneh Behram, son of Farhad, was descended 
from Goudarz Keshwad 3 . He joined 
Azar Kaiwan, not in Persia, but in 
Patna. He came from Shiraz. He was 


4. Far zap e I 
Behram. 


versed in Dialectics ( the science of knowing one’s 
nature ( ) an( j devotional austerities ( ^ ; ) and 

Theology ( I ), as taught by books in Parsi, Pahlavi 
and Arabic languages. He had close relations with 

1 Shea and Troyer give ‘palm’ (Vol. I, p. 107) which seems to 
be a mistake for ‘plane.’ 2 />., from his condition of being burnt 

to ashes. The name Bahman seems to be a mistake for that of Rustam, 

3 Shea and Troyer give the name as Hashw&d, but this seems to 
be a mistake, because the Sh&hnameh also gives the name of the father 
of Godarz as Keshwad 
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Khajeh Jamal-ul-din Mahmud, a disciple of Mulla Jal&l 
Daw&ni. He had written Sharistan-i-D&nesh and G-ulis- 
t&n-i-Binash. He says of himself in his Sharistan^ 
that it was with the help ( ) of Azar Kaiwan that he 
acquired knowledge of the angels, and the angelic world, 
etc. Mobad Hoshiyar tells us as having heard from Farza- 
neh Bekram, that once Farzaneh Behram wished that 
Azar Kaiwan may tell him what the secrets of his 
(Farzaneh Behram 's) heart were. Azar Kaiwan told all 
the secrets. He knew alchemy. He died in Hijri 1034, 
i.e 1624 A.C., at Lahore. 1 


5. Mobad Hoshi- 
yar.' 


Mobad Hoshiyar 2 wrote Sarfid-i-Mast&n ( ), 
i.e., The songs of the intoxicated. He 
was born at the bunder of Surat. He 
traced his descent from Tehmtan, i.e., 
Rustam, the son of Zal. He was very brave, courageous 
and experienced. He was wise and settled disputes 
( If an account of all his work was given, 

e.Q., his conquest of the Heavens {gordun) and his moving 
about ( gashtan ) above ( J* ) at once or at the same time 
( ), his story would be as large as that of the Shah 

Nameh. 3 He slept in a particular attitude known as 

Mu? deli Khicab ( ) or Murdeli Khust •V') 

or S&v-nus ( ). 4 He stopped his breathing for one 
1 Bom. Ed. p. 36, 1. 6. Shea aud Troyer do not give the name of 
Lahore as the place of his death. 


2 Bom. Ed. p. 36, 1. 8, 3 Shea and Troyer translate this part 

as “ his victory at Girdum his defeat of AH Yakub ” Shea then says 
in a foot-note “ This passage is very obscure— the occurrences here 
mentioned must have been local/' I think they are not right in taking 
some common names as proper names. What is meant is that he miracu- 
lously moved in all parts of the Heavens. 

4 These are different postures or state of sleep said to be resorted 


to by ascetics. 
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watch ( 3 hours. He did not abstain from any 
kind of food, but avoided doing any injury to animals 
(;U;Ujij|) I £ e died in 1050 Hijri, i.e., 1640 A.C., in 
the capital Akbarabad. 

One other Mobad Hoshiy&r , 1 a disciple of Azar 
^ Kaiwan, was one who explained ( ), 

Hoshiyar . 0 ° ** * e > commented upon, Jashn-i-Sadeh 

( d - u ' 2 He traced his descent from 

Jamasp Hakim. The author of the work ( jte J ) f 

i.e., the Dabistan, met him in the heart-ravishing country 
of Kashmir ( >\ in 1086 (i.e., 1626 A.C.). 

He stood from midnight to dawn on the fingers of, his 
hand jJ) m 

Mobad Sarush 4 was the son of Kaiw r an, son of Kam- 

- „ . g&r. Kamgar was so called for being 

7. Mo had banish. 

known for much knowledge. He was 
descended on father’s side from the prophet Shat 
Zardusht, and, on mother’s side, from Jamasp Hakim. 
He knew T&zi (Arabic), Persian and Hindi languages. 
He had travelled a good deal in prosperous (or popu- 
lated) countries. He became a disciple of Azar Kaiwan 

and learnt Arbiyat ( ) r> from Farzaneh Behram, the 

1 Born. Ed. p. 37, 1. 1. 

2 Originally Jashn-i-Sadeh, was one of the several festivals 
celebrated by the ancient Persians. It celebrated the event of the 
discovery of fire at the hands of Faridun. 

3 Shea and Troyer’s text (I, p. 113) gives the name as Kashnim. 

This seems to be a mistake. We know of no beautiful country of this 
came. 4 Bombay Ed, p. 37, 1, 6. 

2 Shea and Troyer translate the word as “Arabic language”. I 
have doubts. It seems to mean simply “culture of the Arabs^** because 
Arabic is spoken of above as Tazi. The word * Arabi 1 means « civilized 
Arabian" (Steingass, p. 842, col. 2). 
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son of Farhad. He was aged 60 and had never seen the 
company of any woman ( ••*** Oj ) and had 

never tasted animal food. He was the writer of N6sh 
D&rfi and Sagangbin 1 and Zardasht Afshar. 2 Mahmad 
Hasan said that he had heard from him, 360 proofs of the 
confirmation of the Existence of God/* Many miracles 
of his are related, e.y ., (a) bringing into existence what is 
non-existent ( aijad , madum), (6) making non-existent what 
is existent, (c) revealing what is hidden, (d) concealing 
what is known, (e) the fulfilment of his prayer, ( f) cutting 
long distances in a short time, (jg) knowledge of hidden 
affairs, (h) appearing in different places at one and the 
same time, (i) reviving the dead and depriving the living 
of life, ( j ) understanding the language of animals and 
vegetables and minerals (kani), (7c) producing food and 
wine without any means or materials (bi-sabab), (/) to walk 
on water, (m) passing through fire and air and ( n ) such 
other miraculous things. The author (raqem nameh of 
Dabistan) says that ho met him in Kashmir in 1036 Hijri 
(i.e., 162 ( A.C.). Farrah Kari ( ), a servant of 

Shidftshi, said, that once, he was hurt by the people of 
Kesh&war ( ) of Achan (^1), a place near the Idgah 

( ) of Kashmir. He complained of this to Yazdan 

Sitai ( ) f 4 a disciple of Sarosh. Yazdan Sit&i, 

on learning this complaint, asked the complainant 
whether he wished that God may destroy their country 
by flood. On receiving a reply in the affirmative, he 

1 J.e.y The Honey of Hogs. 2 Uompauion (Afshar; of Zardasht. 

3 bit. Proofs confirming the existence of 
the one who is necessary. Wajib-nl wujud is the Self-existent. 

4 Shea and Troyer give the name as Yazdan Sildi which seems 
to be a mistake. There is no word like Silai but we have Sit&yi 
meaning “ one who praises”. 
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caused rain to fall and destroyed their properties by 
flood. Sarosh, on hearing of this kind of revenge, 
rebuked his disciple and got rain ceased at once. When 
once Farrah Q&ri was ill-treated by the people of a 
caravanserai (khan) at B&lik (yjJI. ), in the city of 
Torkhan ( ), he complained to Sarosh. Sarosh caused, 

at night, figures of extraordinary large men to appear 
in the air before the men and frightened them and 
forced them to desist from ill-treating others. 'Even 
Sarosh's disciple, Yazdan Sit&i, performed many miracles, 
one of which was that he turned heaps of broken pottery 

( Ju- ) into golden mohurs ( ). He at times 

held a towel ( J 1 in fire but it did not burn. Again, 
at times, he swallowed fire and played in the midst 
of fire. 

Khuda Jui was another disciple of Azar Kaiwan. He 

8. Khuda Jai. was a natj i vo of Hirat ( ) and he 

knew Persian and Arabic (Tftzi). He was 
the author of the J&m-i-Kaikhusru which is a commen- 
tary on the poems of Azar Kaiwan. He arrived in 1040 

Hijri (1631 A.C.) in Kashmir, where the author ( 
of Dabistan) met him. He died there in the same year. 
According to his own statement 2 , he was asked in a dream 
to seek for a spiritual guide ) . He was in search of 

one when he saw, in dream 3 , Azar Kaiwan, whom he found 
to his liking. He went to him with Farzaneh Khushi. 
He abstained from all animal food, whether it be of 
wild animals or of domesticated animals (J^“ Cd/;**)-* 

He kept up his breath ( ) for 4 watches ( i e 

12 hours), and exercised the practice of suppression of 
breath ( hahs-i-nafsh 6 ), He passed sleepless nights and ate 

1 Bom. Ed. p. 38, 1. 15. 2 Ibid. p. 39, 1. 14. 

3 Ibid. 1. 4, 4 ibkl 1. 6. 

5 /6/d. p. 89,1.6. 6 Ibid. 
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only 50 dirams weight of food. He had gone from Herat 
to Istakhar to meet Azar Kaiwan. 1 

Mobad Khushi was the author of Bazam Gab. 

9. Mobad Khushi. ^ rJ;) 2 , wherein he refers by name to 
12 disciples of Azar Kaiwan. According 
to his own version, as given by him in his Bazam Gah 
and narrated in the Dabistan, he was, from his very 
youth, in search of a spiritual guide. ( <Sj$) and he sought 
the advice of the pious personages ( of Iran, Turan, 
Bourn and Hind, whether Musulman, Hindu, Gabr, 
Christian ) or Jew. All said 'to him : “ Mend your 

faith ( ) and come, to our way ( *b ).” But he was not 

inclined to give up his creed. He is named a Mobad ; 
and he speaks of having gone for consultation, among 
others, to Gabrs, i-e., Zoroastrians, also, who also are said 
to have told him to quit his faith and to go to their path. 
This looks rather strange, but he seems to speak in gene- 
ral terms. Perhaps, by kish and rah is meant some 
particular beliefs of the speakers. He says, that during 

this perplexity of belief, his father Hush ( ) ,J advised 

him to pray to God for advice. Then a voice ( nada ) 
reached him, saying: “Oh man! leaving oil the main 
river, you have turned towards rivulets or canals l I ■).” 
Then, when he turned towards the river, an angel (Sarush) 
said, that the great sea or river is Azar Kaiwan. He 
then joined Azar Kaiwan in the company of Khuda Jui. 

Farzaneh Behram, son of Farsh&d 4 , was called 
the younger (kuchak) Behram. The 

rirr’ Arzang-i-m&ni ) was his work. 

He became a disciple of Azar Kaiwan, 

1 Ibid. 1. 4. 2 Ibid p. 39. >• 13. 3 Ibid. p. 40, 1. 2. 

i Shea aud Troyer give the name as Farhad. This is evidently 
wrong, because Farzaneh Behram of Farhad is already spoken of above. 
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and in the religious company (parastari) of Farzaneh Beh- 
ram, son of Farhad, soon acquired perfection. The author 
(n&meh gerd-Avar) of the Dabistan says, that, in 
1048Hijri (1638 A.C.), in the capital city of Lahore he 
found the young Behram, the son of Farsh&d 1 , in complete 
pleasure ( But he died 2 * in the same year. 

He knew Arabic, Persian, Hindi, and Firangi ( i.e ., 
Portuguese) languages. He had translated into Persian, 
known as Persian mixed with Arabic, the writings of 
Shaikh Ashrak Shahabuddin Maqtul, who was of the Ista- 
r&q sect. He maintained himself as a scribe. The author 
( nameh-negar ) of the Dabistan says that, when one night 
in Hijri 1048 (1638 A.C.), he saw him, with Mobad Hushi- 
yar, at Lahore, he saw him sitting on his knees facing 
the East, the whole night. He satin this posture for 2 to 
3 days even without bread and water. He lived on a 
small quantity of cow’s milk, which even he took at the 
interval of 2 or 3 days. 

Mobad Parast&r, son of Khurshid, took the form of 

elements ( i.e., was born) in 

1L Mobad Pa Patnah His father Khurshid was of 

rastar. 

Isphahan. In his very young days, he 
joined Azar Kaiwan and was much attached to Azar 
Kaiwan’s disciple, Mobad Sarosh. He wrote the Tap- 
reh-i-Mobadi. 4 In Hijri 1049 (A.O. 1640), the author 


1 Here also the text, followed by the above author, erroneously 
gives the name as Farhad. 

2 Bom. Ed. p. 40, 1. 9. 3 Ibid. p. 40, 1. 18. 

4 1 think that, here the word tap is Indian which is a 

kind of ritual of devotion. Being born in India, he seems to use an 
Indian* word. So, the words would mean, “ The Path of making 1 
Tap (or riazdt) for Mobads.’' 
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(nameh-neghr) of the Dabistan met him in Kashmir. 
There, from night-fall to morning, Mobad Parast&r was 
engaged in Sar&yast (c— In the heavenly language 
{ o-lr-l OU ), i.e., in the Desatir, Sarayast is called Faru 
shavad ( sj ). In this practice, they hold up the 
feet in the air and stand on the head. It is called Kap&l 

&san ( ) 2 in Hindi. He suddenly died in that 

position in the year of his visit to Kashmir (in 1640). 

Peshk&r, 3 son of Khorshid, was also born in Patna. 

He was one year younger than Parast&r. 
Peshk}ir M ° b 1 d As both are mentioned as sons of 
Khurshid, Parast&r and Peshk&r seem 
to be brothers. Both were born in Patna. Their 
father Khurshid, who was of Isphahan, seems to have 
come and settled in Patna. He seems to have come down 
from Isphahan on some business, and not in search of 
riy&zat. The very fact of his having two sons, Parast&r 
and Peshk&r, one after another at the interval of an 
year, shows, that he was not of that belief of the riyaz&t, 
which enjoined abstinence from the company of women. 
Peshk&r, beoarfte an expert in Hindi songs ( nagmah ) and 

verse 0^1 J V** 5 <-$ He was specially attached to Mobad 
Sarosh. He went with his brother to Kashmir, intending 

to go from there to Khat& ( U**- ). 4 He practised the 
holding up of breath ( ^ ) to such an extent, that,’ ac- 

cording to Mobad Hushiyar, he once remained under 

2 Sarayast in Persian means a kettle-drum. So, Shea and Troyer 
translate the word as kettle-drum. Here, the word Saray&st seems 
to mean standing ( istadan ) on the head ( sar ). 

2 The words are Indian the posture ( dsan ) of 

resting on forehead (lcapdl). 3 Bora. ed. p. 41, 1. 3. 

4 Khat& was the name of Northern China. Cathay seem -to be 
a later form of it. 
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^.ater continually for two watches, i.e., six hours. He 
seems to have carried out his above intention of going to 
Khatfi, (Cathay, China), because, the author of the Dabistan 
does not say anything about his death, but simply wishes 
him safety wherever he be ( ^ ) .1 

Shidush 2 , sou of An6sh (cry* I ), was descended from 

prophet Zoroaster. His father An6sh 
13. S hid fish. y y 

was known as Farhush (cr >*j»). He was 

one of the devoted relatives or allies of Azar 

Kaiwan. One Zarb&di 3 ( ) also was descended 

from the divine prophet (vakhshfir) Zardusht. At first, 
he had no money or capital ( +)* ) except the distress of 
destitution ( <£; •>-> * ), but, afterwards, he became one 

of the possessors of property ( 0 ^"* -ioIj ). When* both 
the brothers were in the early stage of destitution, they 
visited Azar Kaiwan for advice. Azar Kaiwan advised 
that they may, with a small capital ( ), go to 

the country of the rising sun, i.e ., to the East, and then 
return to the country of the setting sun, i.e., the West. 
Thus advised, they went to the Eastern Countries for 
trade and amassed some money. In the mea time, Azarn 
Kaiwan died. After some time, Zarb&di sent an old ser- 
vant, named Farrah Qari ( cSA 5 ), to Patna, in order 
that he (Farrah Qari) may send his daughter to the fe- 
male apartments of his brother Shidosh (i.e., give his 
daughter in marriage to his brother). Then Shidosh and 
Farrah Qari again went out from Patna for trade 
They thought of going to Kashghar ( via Kashmir. 

X Ibid. p. 1. 8. 2 Ibid . p. 41, 1. 9. 

3 Shea and Troyer give the name Zarb&di. The Boih. ed, gives 
the name here (p, 41, 1. 10) as Razb&di; but that is a mistake, as later 
on the name is given as Zarbiidi {ibid. 1. 17). 
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So, they waited for some time in Kashmir. From the 
very time when Shidosh left Patna, there had begun in- 
his mind mystic thoughts. He took to the religious prac- 
tice of what is called Az&d Aw&d ( /T j|jT ) or Aw&d Azftd- 
( Jljl Jljl ) i n Persian, Sut Mutlaq ( jUmo y+) i n Arabic, and 
Anahad ( I ) in Hindi. One day, he said to the writer 
(* of Dabistan, that the heavenly light was revealed 

to him. Though drowned in mystic thoughts, he appear- 
ed in worldly magnificence in the matter of his own and 
his retinue’s dress. He said that., he owed his worldly 
wealth to Azar Kaiwan. So, it will not be proper to 
ignore it. He must use it in some good way. Shidosh was 
a selected 1 good youth. He seems to have been a mystic 
recluse in the midst of the world. He fell ill in Kashmir 
and in the midst of his great illness, he remained very 
cheerful. When he found, that his friends round about 
him were affected, he consoled them, .saying, that he was 
going to a better world and raising his hands and turning 
his face towai'd the heavens which is the direction for 
turning to at the time of prayer ■> «h»), he recited couplets 
from Sahifeh al Awalia ( UjVl li*-. ) 0 f Imam Mahamad 
Nurbakhsh and closed his eyes. He died in 1040 Hi jri 
(1629 A.C.). 

We do not find his name in the list of the disciples 

Mobad Hosh. ot ^ 2ar Kaiwan, as given collectively in, 
one place in the Dabistan. But he 
seems to be a follower of Azar Kaiwan’s school. The 
author of the Dabistan met him in Kashmir in Hijri 1032 
(1622-23 A.C.) when he was performing a tap . 2 

1 Shea and Troyer have taken the word cty. to be a part of 
Shidosh *s proper name, as “Shidosh Beliin 1 * but that does not seem to- 
be so. Bebin means u selected, good>\ 

* Vide the preface (p. 7) of Mobad Dossabhai Munshi’s Khesh- 
tab, etc. 
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All the above thirteen disciples were Zoroastrians. 
The above 13 of these thirteen, six (Nos. 5, 6, 7, 9,. 

Zoroaatriau Dis- n and 12 ) who bear the appellation of 

Mobads were of the priestly class and 
the remaining seven were laymen. The epithet Farz&neh*. 
i.e., wise or learned, which is applied to five of these 
seven, seems to show that, they, though they were not 
priests, were all learned to a great degree. The remain- 
ing two may be ordinarily learned. One of these two 
was evidently a merchant. It appears that, though it 
was expected from all members of the school that they 
should abstain from meat, there was one who did not 
abstain from meat. Then, there were a number of non - 
Zoroastrian disciples. 

(2) No?i-Zoroastrian Disciples of Azar Kaiwan . 

The Dabistan says that there was a work known 
as D&st&n Adresah( o U-*l* )\ which gave an account 

of some other learned Ab&dians of the creed of Azar Kai- 
wan, and that, if he were to give an account of all those 
learned men, his work (Dabistan) would grow too large; 
so, he now proceeds with an account of those who were 
non-Yazdanians, i.c., non-Parsis, and who followed the 
rules ( ) of the disciples of Azar Kaiwan. He names 

and gives a brief account of great ones ( <-0** ^ ci r )• 
I ’will give here a brief account of them. 

He was a fellow student ( ) 2 of Shah Fatah 

Ali. He was of the family stock of 
1. Mahamad Ali . , . c *T\ 

of Shiraz. Azar Kaiwan v^j 

So, it seems, he was converted from 
Zoroastrianism. He was a disciple of Farzaneh Behram, 
son of Farhad. One night, when he found that & 

I Bom. Ed. p. 43, 11. 18-19. Shea and Troyer give the name aa 
Dadiut&n Aureah (Vol. I, p. 131), 2 Ibid. p. 48, l. 21. 
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thief was going away from his house in despair, he, 
who had pretended to be in deep sleep, stopped him and 
told him where his valuables were. The thief was put 
to shame and turned a new leaf. 

He was a disciple 1 of Farzaneh Behram, son of Farhad, 

2 Mahmud anc * ^ e ^ H- l i ri U634 A.O.). Once, 

S‘ayad of lepha- when he went to see Farzaneh, he 
hau * was given an honoured seat, but a 

darwish , who followed, was given a lower spot in the 
place where shoes are placed (n‘al-3&). On being ques- 
tioned, Farzaneh explained saying “ external forms 
are not perfect (suri kam&l nist). 

He was a pupil of Farzaneh 12 * Behram of 
Farshad/ He was illiterate. The 
A . Rh , nr author of the Dabistan met him in 

Kashmir in 1048 Ibjri (10B6 A.O.). Far- 
zaneh Behram taught him proper positions lor breathing. 
He never touched money. 

Tamin 4 is a sect (firqeh) of Arang in Lahore. He 
was a disciple of Farzaneh Behram, 
rjtml <lhmad Ltg and became one ol the Yakaneh-bins, 
he., those who looked to the Unity of 
(iod. He also was illiterate. One day, seeing a dog in 
pains, he purchased medicine for him, by selling his 
prayer-carpet and rosary, and cured him. 

They were Jews and were the disciples of Farzaneh 
Behram of Farsh&d. They were of the 

5 and <). Musa . ’ 

and H&rdn. 5 class of Babbis ( Ov ). They were 

merchants, but they never told a lie 

in selling and buying. They said, that Farzaneh Behram 

1 6om . ed. p. 44, 1. 5. '4 l hid . 1. 1 1, 

o Shea and Troyer mistakenly give the name as Farhad. 

4 Ibid, p, 45, I. 2. o Ibid. 1. 10. 
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had an extraordinary characteristic and appearance, 
which captured, at once, those who saw him. For 
exampie, one Mulla Muhamad Sayyad of Samarkand, 
who went to scoff at him, was captured by him at Lahore. 
On the very first sight of Farzaneh Behram, he fell to his 
feet and bowed. 


He was a Farangi (Portuguese) and a staunch beliover 
of Christianity. He was rich, but he 
yeh Vavraj. l,<,ishu " became a qalandar , i.e., a mendicant, a 
dancesh. 


He was a learned Hindu Brahmin of Benares. He was 

„ a disciple of Farzaneh Behram, the son 

H. Rani Bliat.2 „ , . 

of Farhad. He drew one Ramchand, 

a Khatri ( £ ) , one of the great men of the court of 

Shahan-i Sakai ( ), to his fold, and both joined 

together, and made many others, disciples of Farzaneh 
Behram, the son of Farhad. Sah in Hindi means a pro- 
prietor, a rich man. Sakha! is a sect in India. 

He was introduced to sun-worship ( <j~ji r k; I ) by 

1 . y. x , the disciples of Kaiwan. We learn 

0 . Mir Abdul 1 

Qusam Fanda- from an account of this man, that the 
rasky * disciples of Azar Kaiwan did not ask 

the initiated in their fold to abandon their faith. 


# He joined the disciples of Azar Kaiwan in Hijri 
10 Mehrab. 1047 (A.C. 1687). 


He was a young brother of Mehr&b. He was seen 
by the author of the Dabistan in work 
with Farzaneh Behram* the 


11. M&hah. 

son of Farhad 


At the end of the section treating of the disciples, the 
^ptfror of the Dabistan says, that, though the later kings 

1 Ibid. p. 45, 1. 21. 2 Ibid. p. 46, 1. 8. 
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of Persia adopted the faith of Zardusht, they did pot give 
ttp their old Abadian faith, which they called Farhang 

Kish ( ). 

According to the Dabistan, Azar Kaiwan and h^s 
The anceetors of disciples were descended from noble 
Agar Kaiwan and ancestors of the ancient dynasties of 
of his disciples. p ers i a . I give below a list giving the 

names of these ancestors as ascertained from the 
Dabistan 

Name. Ancestors . 


Azar Kaiwan 
Farzaneh Kharrad 

Farzaneh Farshidward 

Farzaneh Kheradmand 
Farzaneh Behram 
Mobad Hushy&r 
Second Mobad Hushy&r 
Mobad Sarush 


Khuda Jui. (His ancestry is 
notjnentioned). 

Shidush 

Zarbad, brother of Shidush ... 


. . . The first Sassan. 1 

... From Mahbud of the 
Court of Noshir wan. 

. . . From Farzaneh Sedush, 
one of the disciples 
of the 5th Sassan. 

... From Sam Nariman. 

... From G-odarz Keshwad. 

. . . From Bustam-i-Zal. 

. . . From J to &sp Hakim. 

... From Zardasht on 
father's side, and from 
Jamasp on mother's 
side. 

Descended from Prophet 
Zardusht. 

From Zardusht. 


1 Bom. ed, p. 29. 
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Azar Kaiwan and his disciples were from different 
Tbe original home parts of Persia. Some were from India. 

and hiTzoroastrian 1 S ive here > a list of their countries as 
disciples. ascertained from the Dabistan : — 


Places . 

Istakhar. 


Names. 

Azar Kaiwan 
Farzaneh Kharrad 

Farzaneh Farshidward 

F arzaneh Kheradmand 
Farzaneh Behram 

Mobad Hushy&r 
Second Mobad Hushy&r 
Mobad Sarush 
Khuda Jui 

Mobad Parast&r, son of Khor- 
shid. 

Mobad Peshk&r, brother of 
Parast&r. 


Met Azar Kaiwan in 
Shiraz. 

Met Azar Kaiwan in 
Shiraz. 

1 

He was from Shiraz and 
first met Azar Kaiwan 
at Patna. 

Surat. 

i 

i 

Herat. 

Ho was born at Patna in 
India. His father was 
of Isphah&n. 

He also was born at 
Patna. 


Mobad Shidush 

I give below, a list, giving the dates of the deaths of 
The dates of the ^ zar Taiwan and his disciples. We see 
deaths of Azar Kai- from it, that they all flourished in the 
ciples and hW dlS " ^ me of Akbar (died 1605) and his son 
Jehangir (1605-28). Two lived upto 
the reign of Shah Jehan (1628-1707) 


1 His place is not mentioned. 
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Names . Date of dea th* 

Azar Kaiwan ... ... 1614 

Farzaneh Kharrad ... ... 1620 

Farzaneh Farshid ward ... 1619 

Farzaneh Kheradmarid . . . Date not known. 

Farzaneh Behram ... ... 1624 (at Lahore). 

Mobad Hushy&r of Surat of the 

family of Tehmtan Bustam . . . 1640, at AkabarabacL 

Second Mobad Hushy&r of the 

family of Jamasp ... ... Not known. 

Mobad Sarush ... ... Some time after 

* 1627, aged 60. 

Khuda Jui ... ... 1631, died at Kash- 

mir. 

Farzaneh Behram, the younger ... 1638, died at Lahore. 

Mobad Parast&r ... ... 1640, in Kashmir. 

Shidush ... ... 1629, in Kashmir. 

The author of the Dabistan says, that he met some 
of the disciples of Azar Kaiwan personally. He met 
Kharrad, Farshidvard, Bahman and Kheradmand, at 
Patna. He met the second Mobad Hushy&r in Kashmir 
in 1626 A.I3. He met Sarush also in Kashmir in 1627. 
He first met Khuda Jui in Kashmir in 1831. It seems 
that, possibly, he met also Shirdush, son of Anush in 
Kashmir. 

Wbrks Written by We find the names of the following 

the different pupils 

of Am Kaiwan and books, as written by the different 
by A*at Kaiwan 

himself. followers of Azar Kaiwan 

L Jashan-i-Sadeh by Mobad SushyAr (Bbinbay 
©d. p. 24, 1. 5. Shea and Troyer’s Translation I, p. 72). 
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2. Sarud-i-Mastan by Mobad Hushyar {Ibid. 
1. 6, Ibid.) 

3. A commentary on Jam-i-Kaikhusroo by Mobad 

Khuda Jui {Ibid. p. 25, 1. 18. Shea and Troyer, p. 76). This 
book is said to be a commentary ( ) on the text of the 

poem of venerable Azar Kaiwan ( 0^ J ^ Cr 4 ). 

. 4. Zardusht Afshar by Mobad Sarush {Ibid. p. 26, 

1. 7, Shea, p. 77). That the original, of Which it is a com- 
mentary, was written by Azar Kaiwan himself {Ibid. 
p. 26, 1. 9, Shea, p. 84) appears from what is said in 
the Dabistan, where, while speaking of this work, it is 
said that it was written by him (Bom. ed. p. 31, 1. 14 

5. Khesht&b. It appears, not from the Dabistan 
but from the book (Kheshtab) itself, that this book was 
written by Mobad Hosh at the desire of Kaikhusru 
Asfandiyar, the successor of Azar Kaiwan 1 . Mobad 
Hosh calls himself Khaneh Z&d (one brought up by 
the family) of Azar Kaiwan. The book wa 3 originally 
written by one Kheshtab, a disciple of Sassan-i-Panjum, 
in the reign of Khusru Purviz. Its original name was 
Garzari-i-Danesli, i.e ., the Crown of Wisdom. Mobad 
Hosh was desired to render it into the Persian of his 
times 2 . The author says that the name Kheshtab comes 
from Khesh-b&b (self-burning) which was the name of 
a fire-temple, the sacred fire of which was self-burning 
(3 j- So, Kheshtab is another form of Khtfd Suz. 

The book consists of 47 dalil (JJ-O, i.e., arguments to 

1 I write this on the authority of the translation — not the origi- 
nal — by Mobad Dosabhai S. Munshi (Vide his Gujarati book 

(i 8 48)- 

2 Ibid . p. 2. 
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prove the Existence of God. The very first proof is 
that which modern theologians speak of, as the Argu- 
ment from Design. The translator illustrates its con- 
tents, by saying that it is something like the Jcol (word) 
of European savants, who say : “ Carefully study Nature, 
and look, through Nature, up to nature’s God”. 1 

6. Zindeh Rud 2 , the living river. The author 
of the book is Mobad Khushi. He also was asked by 
Kaikhusru Asfandiyar, the immediate successor of Azar 
Kaiwan 3 , to write the book. It was originally written in 
the time of Khusru Purviz in the then Persian language 
by a sage, named Zindeh Azarin (fj3* j)> 4 i.e., living 

greatness. The book is divided into 58 quals (Jy) or words. 

VII 

A FEW TENETS OF BELIEF, OBSERVANCES, 
ETC., OF AZAR KAIWAN AND HIS 
DISCIPLES. 

I will give here a few principal tenets of belief, 
observances, and practices of Azar Kaiwan and his 
disciples. 

1. They believed that they were in communion 
with God and received instructions in visions 
(w/lji. ji) from old philosophers of India, Greece 
and Persia. 5 

1 Ibid % p. 6. 

2 Zindeh Itnd is the name of a river at Ispahan which gives beau- 

ty to Ispahan, Of the several places in Persia, which I liked much iu 
my travels in 1925, this was one. ( Vida my Oil^Udl 

3 The, translator in both cases — iu that of this book and 
that of the preceding Khishtab — speaks by mistake of Kaikhusru as 
being a eon of Azar Kaiwan. 

4 My rendering is from the names in the Gujarati book. ' 

5 Bom. Ed- p. 30, 1. 7. Shea, I, p. 89. 
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2. They avoided contact with ordinary people, and 

gave audiences mostly to their disoiples. 1 They 
said that the masses are not to be depended 
upon, j 3 , i.e., 

Common people are slaves to time and place, as 
opposed to truth. 

3. They advised people to stick to their own reli- 

gions. One need not give up his religion to 
follow their views. 2 

4. They kept their tenets secret even from rela- 

tives. 3 

As to ' the practices and observances, observed by 
Azar Kaiwan and his disciples, many of them may be 
termed extraordinary or the miraculous. I will enume- 
rate some of these. We see some of these, and hear 
of some of these, as being practised, even now, here and 
there, by some persons. Some of them can be explained 
in one way or the other. Rut there are others that cannot 
be explained. 

1. They formed themselves into inanimate forms. 
If one struck them with a sword they changed 
themselves into a stone which broke the sword. 4 

2. They divested themselves of physical bodies 
when they liked and returned to the bodies 
when they liked. 5 

3. They read the secret thoughts of others. 6 

4. They resorted to different modes of sleeping. 

One of these, was known as Murdah khasp 
or Murdah khab or S loads. 1 In this process 

, 1. Bom. Ed. p. 31, 1. 10, IShea and Troyer, I, p. 93. 

2 Ibid . Bom. Ed. p. 32, 1. 17. 3 Ibid . p. 32, 1. 14, 

4 Shea and Troyer’s Dabistan, Vol. I, p. 105. 

5 Ibid . p. 108. 6 Ibid . p. 109. 7 Ibid. p. Ill, 
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they do not sleep lengthwise but rest on knees 
and with head resting on fingers. They stopped 
breathing in this posture. Another process was 
that of supporting one’s self on fingers, the 
rest of the body nofc touching the ground. 1 

5. They passed their whole nights in prayers with- 

out sleep. 2 

6. They limited their food to a very small 
quantity. At times they ate 50 dirams . 3 Some 
ate only 10 dirams . 4 

7. Some of them never looked on women, 5 

8. They created, what was previously not in 
existence. 

9. They knew the secrets of others. 6 

10. They hid things from the sight of others,, 
though otherwise the things were visible. 7 

11. They travelled long distances in unusually 
short times. 8 

12. They appeared at one and the same time in 
distant places 0 


13. They brought the dead to life. 10 

14. They deprived the life of the living by marvel- 
lous powers. 11 


1 Ibid. Vo). 1, p. 113. 2 Ibid 3 Ibid. p. 118. 4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. p. lid, I his reminds us of the practices of the inmates of 
some of the Christian monasteries of the West. There, the monks 
refused to see even their mother on death-bed. They did not even 
admit within their precincts } female animals. Vide my paper on the 
** Monastic Institution of Burma*' (Jour. Anthropological Society of 
Bombay, Vol. of 1922. Vide my Anthropological Papers, Part III* 
pp. 130-48). 

$ Ibid . p. 114. 

9 Ibid. 


7 Ibid . 
10 Ibid. 


8 Ibid. 
11 Ibid. 
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15. They understood the languages of (a) aniihals, 
(b) vegetables and (c) minerals. 1 

16. They produced food and wines without any 
visible means/ 

17. They walked over water and in fire and air. 3 

18. To punish the evil-minded, they produced 
floods in their fields and destroyed their houses. 4 
For a similar purpose, with a view to frighten 
the wicked, they produced extraordinary huge 
figures in the air. 5 

19. They changed worthless things, like broken 
pottery, into golden money. 6 

20. They created miraculously extraordinary 
houses, in entering which people saw the Sun 
there. 7 

21. They turned themselves into animals like 
crocodiles and carried away people from river 
banks. 8 

22. They threw clothes into fire where they did 
not burn. 9 

23. They repeated some words and thereby made 
themselves invisible to others. 10 

24. They appeared at times hovering in the air. 11 

25. They produced various appearances like those 
of peacocks by putting burning taper in water. 12 

26. They disported themselves in blazing fires. 13 

27. They swallowed fire. 14 

1‘. Ibid. I, p. 114 % Ibid . 3 Ibid. 4 Ibid. p. 116. 

ST Ibid. p. 116. 6 Ibid . 7 Ibid. p. 117. 

8 Ibid. |). 117. 9 Ibid. 10 Ibid. 11 Ibid. 

12 lUd. 13 Ibiit. 14 Ibid. 
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28. They made houses appear as full of serpents 
and scorpions. 1 

29. They laid particular things on the breasts of 
others, whereby the latter were made to answer 
whatever they were asked. 2 

30. They lighted a match ( )$ in an hospitable 
assembly whereon there appeared Lulies 

who danced naked. 

31. They suppressed their breath for hours together, 

at times for 12 hours at a stretch. 5 This practice 
was known as Habs-i-dam ( f ) * 6 

32. They plunged themselves into water and 
remained underneath it for two watches (p&s), 
i.e., 6 hours. 

33. In the case of some disciples, some acts 
are described, which persons of their line of 
thought may speak of as acts of unusual 
kindness towards others. For example, a 
Mahornedan disciple (No. 14) saw, one night, 
a thief in his house. In order to let him do his 
work to his satisfaction, he pretended to have 
been in deep sleep, but, when he saw, that the 
thief felt disappointed, because all things were 
put in a secure place which the thief could not 
trace, he got up and pointed out to him the 
place where some valuables were put. This 
unusual kindness put the thief to shame and 
he left the house without taking anything. 

34. They practised long breathing in particular 
positions of the body. While doing so, they 

1 Ibid. I, p. 117. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. I, pp. 117-18. Bom. Ed. 

p. 88, last line. 4 Ibid . 5 Ibid . d. 118. 6 Ibid . 
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concentrated their mind upon Gl-od and on pious 
thoughts and personages. 1 

86. Some of them never touched money in gold or 
silver or copper. 

36. They passed two or three days at a stretch 
without food. 

37. Some of them showed unusual kindness 
towards animals. A Mahomedan disciple of 
Farzaneh Behram, son of Farhad, sold oft his 
only property, a prayer-carpet and rosary, to 
procure medicine for a suffering dog. 2 

38. Some of them lived naked, day and night, 
summer and winter. 3 

89. Some of them, if injured by any person, never 
complained and remained quiet. One of such 
said, on an occasion of assault over him : “ I am 
not distressed for my own bodily sufferings, but 
that person’s hands and fists must have suffered 
so much.” 4 

40. They abstained from animal food, and even 
never killed or injured animals. 

1 Ibid . p. 134. The modern school or sect of the Mazdasnans, 
which, having been once started in America, has spread in Europe 
has the practice of long and slow breathing as one of their princi- 
pal tenets. They also abstain from wine and flesh. 

2 Ibid% p. 185. 

3 Ibid. I, p. 188. I remember seeing at Nasik, at the time of the 
last twelve years’ jatra of the river Godavari at Nasik, a number of 
S&dhfls on a hill, quite naked ( Vide my paper “ A VisiJ to Nasik 
on the opening days of the present Siuhast pilgrimage”, Jour. 
Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. XII, No. 5, pp, 498-527. Vide 
my “Anthropological Papers, Part III, pp, 149-83), 

4 Ibid . Shea and Troyes, p. 138. 
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VIII 


THE BASIC BELIEF OF AZAR KAIWAN AND 
HIS DISCIPLES. THEIR SUFISM. 

Persia was the country of Sufism and Mysticism. 
Azar Kaiwan and his school seem to be influenced 
partly by the prevalent Sufism, but they were influen- 
ced more by mysticism. 

Sufism is spoken of by some as Mahomedan 
Theosophy. The Shiah sect of the 
si5^ l * its 8 l cradle ?er " Mahometans do not much believe in 
it. One may see a trace of' pantheism, 
in it. It is thought to be a kind of neo-Platonism. 
A kind of union with Cod, is the principle tenet of 
its 4 belief. The Sufis use much of symbolism and 
they explain some ordinary expressions as symbolic 
and expressive of some mystic meaning. For example, 
they thus explain some ordinary expressions as follows: 
(a) When Sufistic poets like Hafiz speak of Love, it 
is divine love, (b) Embracing and kissing in their writings 
are raptures of Divine love, (c) Sleep is contemplation. 
(d) Wine is Divine knowledge. An ale-house, which 
Hafiz sp.eaks of as bping in charge of an old Mobad (Pir-i 
Moghan), is a place for drinking Divine knowledge. 
The drunken in this ale-house are people drunk with 
Divine knowledge. The drunkenness there is the cheerful- 
ness of religious thoughts, (e) Beauty is God's glory 
and so on. 

Though Sufism has elements derived from the 
learning and thoughts of various countries, Persia 
is said to be its cradle . 1 A recent writer says, “ Persia, 


1 At times, the whole class of Sufis, and, at times, a certain 

sect of them is spoken of as Mystics 
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& country peopled by Shiah Mahomedans, situated 
between Turkey and Afghanistan, which are peo- 
pled by Sunnis, their sworn antagonists, has exercised 
a profound influence. In Persia, the conception 
of God as an austere despot, whose chief attribute is 
merciless power which is the conception of Orthodox 
Islam, never took deep root. On the other hand, Maho- 
medan mysticism, which sprang partly from the in- 
fluence of Christian monks and anchorites in Arabia 
and partly from the Neo-Platonism of Alexandria, found 
in Persia, the home of Manes and the early Gnostics, a 
congenial soil .” 1 

There are various classes of mystics, e.g ., qalandars 2 
and mulamati 3 . But a member of the strict Sufi sect is 
superior to these, because the above two, though they 
have renounced the world, acknowledge a superior, but 
the Sufi acknowledges no spiritual head. Azar Kaiwan's 
class acknowledged spiritual heads. As to Azar Kaiwan 
and his disciples, their views were somewhat Sufistic 
with a mixture of some Indian practices of Yoga. As 
said above, though Sufism has taken its element from 
the learning of various countries, Persia is said to be the 
cradle or its early home. So, the question is: Was 
there anything like Sufism among the ancient Mazda- 
yasnan Persians? According to the Dabistan, it was there. 
The belief of the school of Azar Kaiwan was a kind 
of mysticism based on Sufistic ideas prevalent in Persia, 

1 “ With the Afghans,'* by G. JtOeid, Chap. XU, p, 1S3, 

" j <« a kind 0 f itinerating Muhammadau monk, with shaven 
head and beard, who abandons everything, wife, friends, possessions, 
and wanders in the world. 1 ’ (Steingass.) 

a kind of Muhammadan monk who conceals his devo- 
tions, makes no parade of anything good, and hides nothing bad.’* 
<(Steiugass.) 
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in his time and intermixed with the thoughts of Indian* 
mystics of the class of Sadhus and Sanyasis. So I will 
say here a few words (a) on Sufism and (6) examine the 
question: Whether thsre was anything like Sufism in the 
ancient Mazdayasnan Persia? and, if so, to what extent? 
At first, let us see what Sufism is. 

The word Sufism has been variously derived, but the 
generally accepted derivation is from 

Sufism^ h a t iS suf ( wool, because the Sufis gene- 
rally put on woolen garments. 1 The 
principal or basic idea on which Sufism rests, or round 
which it turns, is that of Divine Love, or Union or Commu- 
nion with God. 2 All men in their prayers, whether formal 
prayers or extempore prayers, or in prayerful thoughts, 
carry their thoughts to God. Expressing their depen- 
dence upon God, they implore Him for the fulfilment 
of their wishes, for their happiness. They pour 
forth all their devotion in this direction and put 
themselves into a kind of communion with God. They, 
as it were, talk with their God. The literate as 
well as the illiterate, in their high sounded or simple 
language give an expression to their thoughts. They 

1 Some derive it from suf ( i.e rank). They say, that the Sufis are 

those who are men of (first) rank, as they are always engaged in commu- 
nion with God. (6) Others derive it from stiff'd “ large smooth 

st ones.” The Sufis are said to be “the people of the bench» J*l). 

The Sufis had no home of their own ; so they rested at night on the 
stone benches outside the mosque, (c) Others derive it from safa 

( W# ) purity, because the Sufis are pure in character. ( d ) Others 
connect the word with Gr. Soph os, wisdom, as the Sufis are all expected 
to be wise. ( Vide Hastings* Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, 
article by Prof. Nicholson). 

2 A lady Sufist, Rabia, of the 1st century A. C., is said to be the 
first person founding mysticism with this idea of Divine Love ancfc 
Union with God. 
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pour forth their expression of dependence upon God*, 
and, in turn, pray for His love, for His kindness* 
what we call Divine Love is love of that kind. It 
is man’s love for God and God’s love for man. As- 
said by a recent writer on Sufism, this ‘'religious emo- 
tion common to all mankind, is, so to speak, raised to 
its highest power in the mystics. They are overwhelmed 
by # the sense of the Divine omnipresence and of their 
own dependence on God. They are dominated and intoxi- 
cated by their vivid sense of the closer relation subsis- 
ting between the soul and God. They conceive themselves 
as being in touch with God, feeling His motions in t 
souls, and at times rising to the beatific vision and blinl 
ed by excess of Ught. These religious experiences were 
the rough material out of which the doctrinal reasoned 
system, set out in treatises like the Lawfl/ih was built up. 
Psychologists have advanced various theories as to the 
genesis of these experiences.. . .The source of Sfifi theology 
was Neo-Platonism.” 1 

Platonism, as taught by Plato (B.C. 429-847), who is 
said to have travelled a good deal, and to 
have gone even to Persia, was following 
the teachings of Socrates whose pupil Plato was. 
This Platonism was imbued with the idea that 
Wigdom was the attribute of the Godhead. If we 
may take some liberty of using Iranian phraseology 
we may say that he believed in Mino-i-Kherad 
( -»wj ), i.e., the Divine Spirit of Wisdom. To know 
this, is the intellectual necessity of Man. It is a great 
blessing. Persevere after Wisdom as you would pursue 
one whom you love. Such a perseverance and pursuit 
wotrid purify your souk That will lead you from- Dark 
1 “LaeA'ih”, a Treatise on Sufism by Miftf-ud-dtn Abd-tir Rahfaan 


The Plaloniets. 


JjHfett with- a'lVanelaticxtf by E. H; Wtowfield 1 and AHrtA ■< Mhhamraad 
Kazvint (1914), Preface p. ViL 
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ness to Light. You will be illuminated. Such a perseve- 
rance, such an illumination, require communion with 
God, or, in the words of Parsi Scriptures, a kind of 
relationship with God ( 1*^ **0 ttir ). 

They are the result of such a communion. This impulse 
of the soul to be in communion with God leads one to 
the high ideal of being like God. Unless you are not 
something, however little,*' like God, you will not have 
that communion. Those of the Persian Sufis who took 
up the above idea of being illuminated by perseverance 
and pursuit of Wisdom were known as the Ishr&qi&ns 
( Ctflr'O, ie., the Illuminati. The word comes from 


sharq ( bs * ) the rising of the sun in the East ( mashraq 
^ ). They were called Ishr&qians or Illuminati, 
because they looked for intellectual light or illumination 
or intuition and had got some of it. According to the 
Pabistan, Izad the God of the Parsis, is the same as 

the Allah of the Arabs, the Para Brahma Narayana 
of the Hindus. 1 

Neo-Platonism is looked to, more than Platonism 
itself, as a source that influenced Persian 
Sufism. After Plato and Aristotle, 
the oriental and occidental civilization of Greece and 
Persia began to be united, as it were, in a new 
civilization with a new philosophy, which, latterly, 
came to be known as Neo-Platonism, which is much 
associated with the name of Philo Judaeus, and 
of which the foremost teacher was Plotinus (205-270 
B.C.). It contained elements of pantheism and aimed 
at eclecticism. It tried to reconcile the old phi- 
losophy of Plato with the philosophy of the East 


New Platonism. 


1 Bom. Ed. p. 28, 1. 1. It writes the Indian name as J j\, 

The last part, Naranjan, is a mistake for Narayan Shea 

and Troyer’s text gives the name correctly. 
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including that of Persia. Its tendency was towards! 
mysticism and towards theurgy. This theurgy is said 
to have begun with Egyptian Platonists who took it as * 
a science or a theory of knowledge conveyed by God to 
exceptional men who practised certain acts, observed 
^certain observances, and, thereby, acquired powers of 
knowing the future and supernatural secrets- 

Prof. A. Harnack thus sums up the aim of Neo- 
Platonism : “ Neo-platonism claimed to be not merely 
the absolute philosophy, the keystone of all previous 
systems, but also the absolute religion, reinvigorating 
and transforming all previous religions. It contemplated 
a restoration of all the religions of antiquity, by allowing 
-each to retain its traditional forms, and at the same 
time making each a vehicle for the religious attitude 
and the religious truth embraced in Neo-platonism ; while 
every form of ritual was to become a stepping stone 
to a high morality worthy of mankind. In short, Neo- 
platonism seizes on the aspiration of the human soul 
after a higher life, and treats this psychological fact as 
the key to the interpretation, of the universe. Hence the 
existing religions, alter being refined and spritualized, 
were made the basis of philosophy.” 1 

The IshrSqians 

of Persia were The Dabistan says : 

Plator>ist3. 

4.*$ Jo lo& s 

j l*iC- IaI J ^ **0*+*} 1*^ 

vl^ 3 l — Jk JuL) li £>j{£*\ j 

. Translation The author ( nameh nagar) has heard 
from Shabj&ni, the knower of the truth, that, in the 
1 En'cycl. Brit. 9th td., Vol. XVII, p. 833, col. 2. 
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tenets of the Sufis, there is the same things which w 
with the IshrAqis. But the Sufis have now mixed up their 
beliefs with enigmas (ramz) and mysterious allusions* 
So that, incapable persons (na-aftZ) do not find their door, 
(ie., way) to the instructions ( sunnat ) of the prophetsr 
and saints and ancient sages. 

The IshrAqis are, according to the writer of the Dabis- 
tan, followers of the teachings of Plato. He says this 
in the section, wherein he speaks of the sect of the 
AkhbArins (oiA*- 1 ), 1 ( i.e ., the followers of historical infor- 
mation, akhbar ) founded by Mulla Mahamad Amin of As- 
trabad. This sect was divided into several sub-sects. One 
of these was that of Matakalamin i.e., the speakers, ■ 

the declaimers). 2 Another sect was HokmA-i-MashAyin 
\c^, i.e., philosophers who follow or who are escor- 
ted). They were so called because they followed the 
stirrup of Arstu Aristotle). 3 The Dabistan says 

that “ When Arstu (Aristotle) was the Vazir of Alexander 
and when he went to and fro (taraddud) to the palace 
(daulat-khaneh) of Alexander, then they acquired know- 
ledge from him while walking with him 

l^l jx£m\ Hi'U. cJjUi j mj 

4 ( a; j ji jt 

Their another sect was that of the Hukmft-i-Ishrayin 
They were given training in the line of 
riyAzat by Afiatun (Plato) the teacher of Aristotle 

5 (w— I o/ Z>\+\> pJji J |JUr i jhu-j | 

Now, it is this Platonism and Neo-Platonism that 

lufloeoce of the are sai<l to have influenced to a great 

.Platcmiats and extent Persian Sufism. Mr. Whinfield r 
Nt*o llatonists. * n a ) 3 0ve referred to book 6 , thus 

1 Bom. Ed. p. 229* U IA> Shea, VoU II, p. 372. t Ibid. p. 
230.1.2, Shea and Xftoyer apei*k of tbemaa the BoboUetic*. Ibid*- 

p. 27$. 3 Bom. Ed. p. 280, 1. A 4 Ibid. p. 230, L 6. 

i> Jbid 1. 7. 6 Lawa'ih op, cal. Preface p. VII. 
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defers to the question df the influence. “The title of 
the book, Law&’ih or * Flashes of Light \ suggests the 
philosophy employed to systematize and give a reasoned 
basis for the unreasoned ‘experiences* of unlearned Sufis. 
It of course refers to the ‘ inner light \ The Platonists 
were called Ishr&qin or Illuminati because they regarded 
intellectual intuition ot intuitive reason (Nous) as the 
main ‘ source of knowledge, whereas the Peripatetics 
(MashsM’in) recognized no sources of knowledge except 
the senses and the discursive reason (Dianoia). The 
word Ishr&q or Lights is often met with in this connec- 
tion Haji Khalfa, in his article on Sufism 

( Tasawwuf), says, that any one who reads Sufi books 
■cannot fail to remark that their terminology is 
borrowed from the Platonists (Ishr&qin) and more 
•especially from the later ones, i.e., the Neo-Platonists. 

It was probably at about the end of the fifth century 

A.H. that Neo-Platonic gnosis began to influence and 

modify Sufi doctrine We have (Imam) Ghaz&li’s own 

♦account of the way in which he was attracted to Sufism, 
♦and other passages in his writings prove that he used 
the forms of Greek thought to explain Sufi principles. 
If it be asked how Greek philosophy reached Ghaz&li, 
•who was a native of Khur&s&n, the answer is easy. 
When Justinian closed the schools at Athens, Damascius 
and his Neo-Platonist brethren fled to the court of 
Nushirv&n. They only remained there about a year and 
left in 533 A.D. but Nushirv&n had some translations 
of Neo-Platonist books made at theti me, and these were 
followed by many others, made two centuries and a half 
later, under the Abbasides at Baghdad. Greek philosophy 
was expounded by the so called Arabian, btft really 

Persian, philosophers Neo-Platonism, mainly in the 

form expounded by Plotinus, was used by all the more 
learned Sufis to explain and justify the simpl© emotional 
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sayings of the early Sufis. Henceforward Neo-Platonism* 

pervades all systematic treatises on Sufism Even the* 

poets use Greek terminology The central doctrine of 

Islam ‘There is no God but Allah' was restated in the form* 
‘There is no real Being and no real Agent ( Fail-i-haqiqi ) 
but the One, the ‘ Truth 9 ( Al Haqq ). Allah was not entirely 
stripped of personal attributes, such as will and conscious- 
ness, but He has ceased to be conceived as a purely 
supramundane Deity, enthroned above the empyrean 
heaven, creating the world by one fiat, ruling His 
subjects like some mighty monarch, by commands and 
prohibitions, and paying them wages according to their 
deserts. He has become a Being immanent and ‘ deeply 
interfused’ in the universe, and giving it all the real 
existence it has. The Koran speaks of Allah as omni- 
scient, but omniscience was now expanded into ‘ omni- 
essence’ if one may use such a word. It was the 
Piatonian doctrine of the ‘One’ and its Emanations 
which furnished the Sufi theologians with the material 
for the wider conception of 'The Truth/ the ultimate 
divine ground of all things, the 4 Substance ’ as Spinoza 
called it... The Sufi theologians adopted the Neo-Platonist 
view that the ritual law is not binding upon spiritual 
men.” (Preface, pp. VII-XIL) 

I have quoted Mr. Whinfield, at some length, as he 
sums up, in brief, the question of the influence of 
Platonism and Neo-Platonism. We gather the following, 
facts : 

1, The religious emotion which is seen in Sufism is ; 
common to all mankind, but it is “ raised to* 
its highest power in the mystics,” who are, as 
it were, intoxicated with the wine of “ their vivid 
sense of the close relation subsisting between^ 
the soul and God.” 
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2. Persian Sufis were influenced by the early Pla- 
tonism and latter Neo-Platonism. The Persian 
Sufis especially known as Ishr&qin were Plato* ‘ 
nists. 

3. The Neo- Platonic philosophy of the Greeks 
first entered Persia in the time of the Sassa- 
nian King Noshirwan, who had welcomed in 
his court the Neo-Platonist philosophers of 
Athens who were driven away from their city 
by Justinian. Noshirwan got their books trans- 
lated into Pahlavi. From the Pahlavi, they 
were translated, after the Arab conquest of 
Persia, into Arabic, It is those Arabic trans- 
lations that Sufi writers like Ghazali and 
Avioena (Abu Saena) 1 , Sharastani and others 
followed. 

As said by Prof. Nicholson, “the Neo-Piatonists, 
with their doctrine of emanation, were theists, although 
1 the One ; of Plotinus is not a personal God ; and a 
similar position is reached in some types of mysticism 
which are not so much religious as philosophical”. 2 

We have the authority of Ma^oudi to say that Plato- 
Platonism in n ^ sm ma y have entered somewhat into 

Afdeshir Babe- Persia, long before the advance of Neo- 
gan ; a time. 

Platonism in the time of Noshirwan. 
Dastur Tansar or Taosar, the Head Priest and Prime 
Minister .of Ardeshir Babegan, the founder of the 
Sassanian dynasty, is said to have been a Platonist. 

1 I had the pleasure of seeing the tomb of this philosopher at 
Hamadan in 1925, when 1 noted, that there, he was knotfn more as 
a physician than a philosopher. 

t ‘‘The idea of Personality in Sufism”,' by Reynold A. Xicholsoa 
(1M3), p. 62. 
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It is possible, that some mystic, thought® of 
t^e^ohool of Pl&to, who is said to have travelled 
in Persia, may have entered into Persia from olden 
times, the times of the early Sassanians. MaCoudi, 
speaking on the view as the “ Transmigration of 
souls’ * ( cb>^l J^ 7 ), says that Plato and his dis- 

ciples believed in transmigration of souls. He adds 
that Plato believed that the soul was independent 
of body and passed from one body to another 
( .l-*. )*• According to this same author, 

Ardeshir Babegan 's, Dastur or head priest belonged 
to the sect of Platonists. He says: Ardeshir had 

jwith him a holy of holy persons 
named Bishar 1 2 * ( ) who belonged to the Platonic 

religion ( )» or sect which sect he associates 

also with Socrates ( ). As pointed out by Prof. 

Darmesteter, this name Bishar is another form of 
the above Tansar or Taosar, who was the head 

•priest of Ardeshir Babegan 4 . With a change of 

miJctahs (dots) over, and above, some of the letters of 

the word, the name Tansar or Taosar can be read as 

Bishar. 

Thus, we see, that it is pointed out that, since 
Ardeshir Babegan ’s time, the mystic side of Platonistn 
had begun to be known, to some extent, in Persia. So, 
the theory of the soul being independent of the body, 
<and of its transference from one body to another, 

1 Magoudi traduit par B. de Meynard, Vol. IV, p. 66, 1. 5, Chap? 
LXVII. 2 Ibid . Vol. II, p. 161, 11. 7.8, Chap, XXIV. 3 Ibid . 

4 For this D&stur’g influence iu the court of Ardeshir Babegan, 

vide Darmesteter’s article in Journal Asiatique, Neuvidmme S6rie, 
Tome III (Mars- Ami 1894), pp. 185*250, (Mai-Juin 189*), pp. 

502*555 
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■ not commonly believed, had come to bo fcnown in 
’Pergia. 

The learned among the anoient Greeks, knew the 

Ancient Greece a ncient PergiaQS V T&tt ? WelL The * 
‘fcuew Persia and had learnt mufch from the ancient Per* 
-Its rehgton. 8 ; arlg . g 0i it i s possible that, in turn, 

they m&y have given something to Persia. John Fredrick 
Kieuker, who translated Anquetil du Perron’s Zend 
Avesfca into German, 1 has discussed the question of the 
knowledge of Zoroastrianism in Greece. Anthony Troyer 
thus sums up what Kieuker says on this subject : “It was 
in the sixth century B.C. that the Persian religion and 
philosophy became known in Europe by Hostanes, the 
Archimagus who accompanied Xerxes in his expedition 
against Greece. In the fourth century B.C., Plato, Aris- 
totle and Theopompus show a knowledge of Zoroaster’s 
works. In the third century B.C., Hermippus treats 
expressly of them, as containing no less than 120,000 
distichs. Soon after the beginning of the Christian era, 
works attributed to Zoroaster are mentioned under differ- 
ent names by Nicolaus of Damascus, Strabo, Pausanius, 
Pliny and Dion Chrysostomus 2 . St. Clement of Alex- 
andria, in the third century, was not unacquainted with, 
them. Later, the Gnostics made a great use of the oriental 
cosmogony and psychology, as derived from Zoroaster. 
The testimony of Eusebius establishes that, in the fo^h 

1 It consists of five volumes, three of which contain the trans- 
lation and two, forming an appendix, contain his own views and de- 
ductions. 

2 For the passages from some of these writers, vide Prof. 
Jackson’s “ Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran”. For the 

- truncation of these aad other pissages from classical writers, vide 
the Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute No. 14, whette 
they are translated by Dr. W. Sherwood Fox and Prof. B. E. K, 
Pemberton. > • v. J 
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century, there existed a collection of sacred works res* 
pecting the theology and religion of the Persians, It 
was mostly the liturgical part of them that was spread? 
about, mixed with notions relative to the magical art. 
The Empress Eudokia of the fifth, and Suidas of the* 
twelf th, century, attribute to Zoroaster several books, 
four of which treat of nature, one of precious stones, and* 
five of astrology and prognostics. So much and more can 
be gathered from Greek and Latin works about the 
writings of the Persian legislator .” 1 

In the account of Zoroaster, as given by the Dabistan, 
there is a reference to the Prophet’s presence before 
God. God tells Zoroaster, that he is the author of all 
that is good and not -of the evil. Troyer quoting Plato 
from his De Republica says, that the above sentiment 
agrees with that of Plato, who says : 44 The author of good 
is God alone ; but the author of evil anything else rather 
than God .” 2 As said above, the Dabistan takes the 
people of the Ishr&qian sect to be the 44 Platonists of 
Persia .” 3 

Anthony Troyer compares Arda Viraf’s resuscitation 
after his vision of Heaven and Hell to Plato’s account 
(Republica, t. X) 44 of Hero, the son of Armenius, a 
Pamphilian by origin ; viz., when this man had been 
killed in battle, and when, on the tenth day, the dead 
bodies were in a state of decomposition, he alone was 
preserved and carried home to be burned, and on the 
twelfth day, being placed upon the funeral pyre, he gave 
signs of life, and, resuscitated, he related what he had 
seen in the other world .” 4 

1 Note by Anthony Troyer in Shea and Troyer’s Translation of 
the Dabistan, Vol. I, pp. 223-24. 

2 Shea and Troyer, The Dabistan, Vol. I, p. 237, n. 1. 

9 Ibid* Vol. I, p. 83. 4 Ibid Vol. I, p. 304 n. 
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Thus, we see that there was some intellectual inter- 
course between Greece and Persia, and that' Greece knew 
Iran and Iran new Greece. So, some of the learned of 
Iran also may have learnt something of the mystic philo- 
sophy of Greece. 


IX 


“WAS THE MYSTICISM, PROFESSED BY AZAR 
KAIWAN AND HIS DISCIPLES, KNOWN TO 
THE ANCIENT ZOROASTRIANS ? 


But, even apart from all that is said above, the 
question rises: Was the Sufism or Mysticism, professed 
by Azar Kaiwan and his Zoroastrian disciples in the I5th 
and 16th centuries A.C., known to the ancient Zoroastrians 
of Persia ? Our reply is both 4 Yes’ and ‘ No’. 


The principal idea, round which Sufism turns, is that 
of “Divine Love’ 7 or “Union with God.” If one were to 
ask : Whether we can trace some thoughts of Union 
with God in Zoroastrian books, we may say, ‘Yes. 7 In 
the Patet (s. 1), known as the Patet of Adarbad Mares- 
pand, a divine of the Sassanian times, we read : 






{v >2 fjuQ9-« >3 


i.e., “ To keep relationship (or communion) with God is 
this: that, if things come to such a pitch that this body 
should be given up to the soul, I will give it ” One may 
gay r that it is with this view, that one is thus blessed in 
the Afrin-i-buzorg&n (s. 1) : 


1 Vide the Pazend Texts, by E. K. Antia, p, 119. 
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Ur tty 


i.e,, “ May your desire be fulfilled, as that of the Creator 
Ahura Mazdan is fulfilled in His creation.” Again 
we read (s. 4) : 


-Mt) Ify ty 

I t£6*>y 




i.e ., “ Be in your actions, just as God Ahura Mazda is in 
His creation.” 


As far as communion with God is concerned, we can 
'confidently affirm that there is much of it, in the A vesta 
;*nd other Parsi books. It is beautifully expressed in the 
Yasna (Ha LX, 12) and recited in the Hosb&m prayer, 
which is asked to be recited in the early morning. We 

read : “ Ahura Mazda Asha Yahishta asha sra&ghta 

dares&ma thw& pairi thwfi, jamyama, hamem thw& 
hakhma,” i.e 0 Ahura Mazda ! May we see Thee. May 
we reach Thee. May we attain Your eternal friendship, 
by means of our best righteousness, our most excellent 
righteousness.” 

The Gathas are replete with such expressions , of 
union with God, by means of one’s righteous conduct. 
Space and Time (Zravana Akarana) are infinite. So, God 
is infinite. God is distinct from His things created, yet, 
He is omnipresent in the creation. So, the Zoroastrian 
view of directing one’s mind to God is that of, “ From 
Nature to Nature’s God.” Even the Amesh&spent&s, 
the bountiful Spirits, are all His creation (man d&mj, 
Hormuzd Yasht) and He Himself is an Ameshaspenta. 
The Yazatas are His creation and He Himself is an 
Yazata. The Fravashis are His creation and He Himself 
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has a Fravashi. It is Be who bestows khartnangha, 
glory, halo, splendour to many and He Himself is full of * 
kharenangha (Mur). He is omnipresent in His creation, 
but still He is separate from it. So, when homage is - 
paid to His creation, then that homage is paid to Him, 
Threefold homage is due to Him at first (Nemase te 
Ahura Mazda, nemase te Ahura Mazda, nemase te Ahura 
Mazda, thrischit paro any&ish damana). But, when we 
come to the question of other particular beliefs of the 
School of Azar Kaiwan, we have to say, ‘ No’ to the 
above question. 

Let tis first take the question of the transmigration 
of soul. Zoroastrian books do not speak 

transmigration of belief. The transmigration of 

soul. soul, believed in by some nations of the 

East, have two forms. One is that of 
transmigration in general, i.e., transmigration even into 
animals or plants. The second is that of the transmigra- 
tion of soul into another human form. This is same as 
re-incarnation. The view of Zoroastrian writings is 
against these transmigrations. Zoroastrianism does not 
say ‘ No’ in so many words. But its views generally say 
‘ No.’ I personally should say a qualified ‘ No.’ I will 
make myself dear, when I say “ qualified,” 

Every religion that believes in the immortality of 
the soul believes in a kind of transmigration. It is 
transmigration from its former state to another state. 
But the main question is : Where is that , other state ? 
It is in the’ answer to this question that there lies: the 
rub. It is a large academical question, suggested by 
Plato in his teaohingp at the Academy and it is still an 
undecided question. But, looking to the questiontrom w, 
practical point of view, I think it does, nqt matter 
much, One cannot dogpmtiealiy say* tim* the me^tt 
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state is back in this world. One cannot say “ God has 
destined the transmigration to any part of the universe 
minus this earth/ * It is assuming too much. Why should 
Q-od exempt earth, as the place of transmigration? 
Again, on the other hand, one cannot dogmatically say, 
that the transmigration is back to this earth and this earth 
alone, and not in any other part of God’s Universe. 

This question brings us to the question of heaven 
and hell. Where is Heaven or Paradise ? 
vi^ d of Zaven* 10 Where is Hell ? They are not localised. 

It one were to ask me this question 
“"Where is Heaven 1 ?,” I shall say: “Tell me, where 
God is. There, where God is, there is Heaven.” 
So, as God is omnipresent, Heaven is omnipresent. 
The* Avesta phraseology for heaven is beautifully 
comprehensive. The words are “ vahishta ahu,” 
i.e., the best life. The words do not localise heaven. 
They say, that heaven is more a condition or state, than 
a place. The above word “vahisht” has given us our 
English word ‘"best,” which is nothing more or less than 
the Persian word for heaven, viz., “ behesht” ( ). We 

know that the word ‘ best’ is an irregular superlative of 
‘good.’ The three degrees are “ beh,” “ behtar” (English 
better) and “ behesht” (English best). Be good (beh), 
and that is your first step towards Heaven. Then 
try to be better (behtar), and that is your second step 
towards Heaven. Then try to be best (behesht), and that 
is your third step towards Heaven. Your heaven, your 
paradise, your behesht is in your hands. You need not 
wait till death to go to Heaven. Do all you can in this 
very world to be good, to be better and to be best. 
That is your progress towards your Heaven, towards your 
behesht. Thus, when your soul passes, even in its life- 
time here, from ‘good’ to ‘better’ and from ‘better’ to ‘best’. 
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it has a kind of transmigration from one stage to another. 
But tins single life is not sufficient. Soul is immortal. 
It has still a future before it, where it may still advance * 
towards perfection, the embodiment of which perfect 
condition is in God. Addison has, in one of the papers 
of his Spectator , very beautifully expressed the thought 
of this advancement— a thought which is similar to that 
of communion with God, or Union with God. Imagine 
two parallel lines. God is at the upper end of one line. 
A man’s soul is at the lower end of another line. It rises 
and rises to go to the top of the line where God stands; 
but the lines are parallel and they never meet; so, the 
advancement towards perfection is, as it were, eternal as 
*God is eternal. 


But one must bear in mind, that there is no advance- 
ment in the case of every soul. There 
t jj e gou i may be advancement and retreat, rise 

and fall. A man’s soul may advance 
from good to better and from better to best. But, that 
is not always so. In some cases there may be a check ; 
there may be a fall. The fall may be from good to bad, 
from bad to worse, from worse to worst. The same is 
the case with the soul which, being immortal, exists 
somewhere, we do not know where. This view of the rise 
and fall is very beautifully expressed by Thomas Moore, 
in his “ Fall of the Angels” which forms an episode of his 
beautiful “ Lalla Bookh.” Therein, we learn, that three 
angels who boasted and thought too much and too highly 
of themselves in the presence of God, fell from heaven. 
On the othei 4 hand an ordinary songstress, a woman not 
highly spoken of, rose from the earth to the Heaven. All 
these considerations lead us to say that in r .the ifiatter of 
the ‘belief in the “ transmigration of soul,” — as ordinarily 
understood — back to this earth, we may say a qualified 
M no.” It may be or may not be. It is terra incognita . 
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Coming to the question of the mortification of t?hfr- 

Zoroastrian view body and of the austerities practised by 

fortification aud Azar Kaiwan and his disciples, we* can 
Austere Practices. . . , M ,, ’ 

positively say no . The Avesta is averse 

to all these. One may perhaps suspect, that there may* 

be something of this kind in the times of the Avesta ; and 

so, it was for this reason, that the Avesta speaks strongly 

against fasting, celibacy and some austerities. For 

example, 

1. Azar Kaiwan ’s school of Sufis favour celibacy. 
The Avesta is dead against it (Yendidad, Chap. 
IV, 47). 

2. Azar Kaiwan’s school favours self-mortification 
as one of the ways to be in union with God. 
The Avesta is quite opposed to this view. On 
the contrary, it preaches mens sana in cor pore 
sana . It is replete with instructions to take 
care of the body. It says that physical health 
will lead to mental and moral health. 

3. They favoured fasting and abstinence from 
food. They practised these to such an extent, 
that they lived only on a few dams or grains of 
food. Azar Kaiwan lived on a daily ration of 
one dam. Zoroastrianism simply preached 
moderation and not abstinence. A full meal 
was taken to be a means for a healthy spiritual 
life. Pliny says of Zoroaster that he lived; 
simply on cheese. But that even does not mean 
that it was abstinence of the above kind* The 
Yendidad says, that the more the wheat is» 
grown, the more are the evil powers crushed. 

A* This school practised and preached asceticism; 
Zoroastrianism was opposed ter such m lifhi It 
preached industry and hard work. 
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It seems that the Parsees of the last century looked 

Parsee view of witt some favour towards the broad 
the last century general feature of the lives of Azar 
Kaiwan ' and his disciples, viz., the 
feature of a kind of unworldliness 
and devotion to God. They looked less towards 
their austerities and more towards their devotion 
to God; It was that view of their life that Jed them 
to look with favour and respect towards the Dabistan 
and Desatir and towards writings of the disciples of 
Azar Kaiwan. They encouraged and patronised trans- 
lations of those writings. The Desatir was translated by 
Mulla Feroze and published by his successor. The 
Dabistan was translated and published by Dastur Edalji 
Sanjana. The Sharistan-i-Chahar Chaman was trans- 
lated— really speaking, it is more a free version than trans- 
lation— by the same learned Dastur, but the translation has 
as yet remained unpublished. The Jam-i-Kaikhusru was 
translated and published with the text by Munshi Abdul 
Fatah under the patronage of the first Sir Jamshetjee 
Jejeebhoy, Baronet, and his Translation Fund. Three 
other treatises, Khishtab, Zardasht Afshar and Zindehrud, 
were published and translated by Ervad Dossabhai Mun- 
shi under the same patronage. Even now some devoted 
Parsees look with favour towards these publications. 
The foundation of the Theosophical Society in Bombay, 
about fifty-five years ago, has drawn attention to, and has 
led to the study of, these books. The Jam-i-Kaikhusru 
has gone through a second edition, the text of the Sharis- 
tan-i-Chahar Chaman has been published by a Persian 
Zoroastrian. Azar Kaiwan ? s school was more or less a 
Persian school, ie., a school of the Zoroastrians of Persia. 
He seems to have had only one disciple from the Bombay 
side. He was from Surat. We do not know by which 
way Azar Kaiwan and his disciples came to India and 
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went to Patna. Perhaps, they came to India, as it was 
then usual, by sea and landed at Surat which was then 
the port of embarkation and debarkation. They then went 
to Patna. Perhaps, it was durinfe their stay at Surat at this 
time that they attracted toward them, Rustam the Parsee 
of Surat who is mentioned as a disciple of Azar Kaiwan. 

It is this inclination or bent of mind towards mysti- 
Makul&t.i Bah- CIsm anrl occulticism that led to the 
maiii, a similar publication of a book in Gujarati called 

book of mysticism. . r 

M&kul&t **)-i Bahmani, i.e ., the 

Eatables of Bahman. 1 The Gujarati book was, at first, 
written by Dastur Mulla Kaus bin Rustam, at the instance 
of Wadiaji Saheb Bahmanji Nowroji in 1157 A.Y., i.e., 
1788 A.C., and was published with some explanatory addi- 
tions, in 1842 A.C., by Fardunji Marzbanji. It is said 
to be a version, as given in Persian Kershasp-nameh, of a 
conversation between Kersasp, a hero and ancestor of 
Rustam, and a Brahmin. The following title of the boob 
explains the whole matter 

“ Si 'Sctmill *iini ^<li 

qaj SHiy-ii iir'Ht'H VUSU*lltfl' o/'Hl'H -£11141 

«* a 1 «l«l Si ’Sciwi Sitflcti? 

MlclHl m 6Hiy <1*11 4lSl am 

cl*U 3lctl*&t>fl 31^*1 rt*« 

«u«»m am 'tfo Iu'hUi <i =wi5i 

4l<£ Sl4«l & 

Si lam 

^ wm* ysH^mcni $*&« Kuan *}t*Mts. sag* 

>llC-U 41§«1 41} 3£1<1H <M*<h4L CHS 3). «HI<1 & 

1 I am thankful to Mr. Hoshang T. Anklesaria, the owner of the 
Press, where this work is published, for drawing my attention to it. 
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51 ci^ 5^31$ 

Si 3<at5i *iy^u ^Hi^iri ^ & 

Mi mt\<& ^Ht^i^t . 

-wuMHiJli wM S. 

vui vfti c ft. n 

The book is called M&kul&t-i Bahmani, i.e., Eatables 
•of Bahman, from the name of Bahmanji Nowroji Wadia, 
■under whose patronage it was published (Ibid. p. 6). 1 
Tbis book itself, being on some kind of occultism or mys- 
ticism, refers to Azar Kaiwan and some of his disciples, 
s.g., Azar Kaiwan (on page 56) of whom the author 
speaks as *n*icl a sartaj crown of the 

head, i.e., leader) of the Zoroastrians (lit., those who tie 
the Tcusti), and as having visited Kashmir, Akbarabad 
(Agra) and Patna in the«time of Akbar, in the year about 
•935 or 937 A.Y., i.e., 1566 or 1568 A.C. Its author also, 
mistakenly speaks of Azar Kaiwan having a son. He 
speaks of a work of Azar Kaiwan as ‘‘ 

Mysteries of Azar Kaiwan). This author refers to 
Farshidmard having written a Pand-Nameh (a book of 
advice) in the name of Ardeshir Babegan (p. 28). It was 
translated into Arabic by Shaikh Abou Barakat of Bagdad 
under the name of Badae-ul-Hekmat 

y Marvels of Science). He speaks of Khesht&b 
ns having been written by Aspandy&r bin Behram in the 
reign of Khoshru Parvez. He speaks of the Sharist&n-i 
Ohahar Chaman having been written by Behdin Behram 
bin Aspandy&r at the instance of Mobad Sarosh and 
Mobad H^Lsh in the time of Akbar. He also speaks of a 
book Zur‘a-i b&st&n (ato ousmn, i.e ., the seeds of 

ancient times) containing a letter, with commentary, 
written by Prophet Zproaster upon an Indian King- 

1 Among the adjectives applied by the publisher, Mr. Fardunji 
Marzbanji to Daatur Mulla Kaus, the following draw our attention; (a) 
*H*H, i.e. the Ptolemy of the time ( pi. of Arab. &T, 
ime), and ( b ) *ltkl«t y i.e. , having the character (nishdn) of Aristotle. 
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APPENDIX. 

r> ; II|ave said abovfc in section IV, under the marginal 
headi§g of “ 3. The Sharistan ”, that the book has only 
three chamans that are known. After the proofs of the 
above paper were paged, Mr. Hoshang Tehmuras Ankle- 
saria, the owner of the Press, where the paper is being 
printed, on happening to read the paper, kindly sent me 
a lithographed copy of the Sharist&n-i Chahar Chaman 
belonging to Prof. M. I). Minoehcrhomji, which contains, 
the 4tli chciman. It is published by Mobad BehranV 
Bizan, Mobad Khudadad Mobad Ardashir Khodabandeh 
and Rustam, son of (pur-i) Beliram Sarusli Takti, in 
Bombay in 1279 Yazdazardi 1 . The publisliers say that' 
the book of Sharist&n-i Cliah&r Shaman was written by 
Farzaneh Beliram ibn Farhad bin Aspandyar Yazdani, 2 
a disciple of Azar Kaiwani 1 son of Azar Gushasp, who 
was descended from the fifth Sassan. They say that, 
among other sciences, the work also contains the science of 

Geography f^) 4 . They then say that they, all the 

three, tried their best to search tor the 4th chaman . They 
inquired from all the libraries of Hindustan, but they 
did not succeed 5 . At last, they saw Dastur Manockji 0 , 
son of the late Dastur Rustamji (son of) the late Jamsetji 

Unwala Oj*) 1 . Mr. Manockji TJnwala showed them 
three volumes ( a Vj of the Sharistan -i Chahar Chaman. 
One of these was from the property of Shah Akbar 8 
(j» ^ jS\ j/*** fy-ts* c-iaL -y* «lu). Jt was written about 

1 Vide the title-page. 2 Ibid. Dibacheh, p. 4, 1. 1. 

3 Ibid. 1 . 4 . 4 Ibid. 1 . 8 . 5 Ibid . 1 . 13. 6 Ibid. 11 . 14 - 15 . 

7 For the life of this gentleman, vide my « Life-sketch of Ervad 
Manockji Rustam ji Unvala” in the Darab Hormuzyar’s Riv&yat, witft 
my Introduction (pp. 1-lX). 

8 Dibacheli of the above lithographel edition, p.5,1.4. 
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:B25 years before 1 . This lithographed edition by the 
above three Irani gentlemen was, as said above, publish- 
ed in 1279 Yazdazardi. So, the date of this maiiuscript 
of King Akbar comes to (1279 - 526=) 754 Yazdazardi, i.e., 
(754+631 = ) 1385 A. C. Mr. Manockji Unwala then said 
to them that they may look into the collection of books 
of the late Manockji Saheb, son of Limji Hataria 2 . They 
took the permission of the late Shapur ji Behramji Katrat 

the manager of this Kitab-khaneh, and copied 
the 4th chaman from it and embodied it : n their present 
edition. The library of the late Manockji Limji 
Hataria, which was accommodated in the Zarthoshti 
Anjuman Atash Behram, has now passed into the hands 
of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute. So, it will be well 
if the 4th chaman , as given in the last lithographed 
edition referred to above, is carefully examined and 
translated, before accepting it as the real 4th chaman. 


I Ibid. 1. 4. 


3 Katrak, Ibid. 1. 14. 


2 Ibid p. 5, 1. 7 



GOD IN THE GATHAS AND 
IN THE RGVEDA 

By Late Revd. Fr. Dr. R. Zimmermann, s.j., ph.d. 

[ I am grieved to say that the author of this paper died at 
Feldkirch (Austria) on the 8th February 1931, before the paper could 
be printed and so, mistakes in the paper, if any, will have to be 
looked upon with indulgence. — Editor .] 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

The subject-matter of the Government Research 
Scholarship Lectures of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, 
for the year 1929, was “ God in the Gathas and in the 
Rgveda”. 1 Historical circumstances have separated, it 
seems, the two religions, more than the languages, of the 
Iranian and the Indian parts of the whole Indo-Iranian 
group, so far as they are preserved in their literary 
documents. Greater weight naturally was given to the 
theological problem of the Gathas, though the Rgveda 
generally is taken to be an older literary and religious 
document than the Avesta, even the Gathas. The origin of 
the Gathas seems to offer a better circumscribed ground of 
enquiry than the Rgveda; yet it would be idle to try to 
grasp fully one without the other. The treatment of the 
subject suggests the following 

A. God in the Gathas : 

I. Introduction : History of the Problem (with’ 
special reference to the Avesta) and the 
Method of its solution. 

II. One or Many? 

III. Person or Power? 

B. God in the Rgveda. 

1 These Lectnres were delivered at the Institute premises on the 
25th and 28th November, and the 2nd. 13th, 16th and 17th December 
19*9. 
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A. GOD IN THE GATHAS. 

I. Introduction : History of the Problem and 
Method of its Solution. 

It seems easier to fix the conception of the deity which 
the ancient Iranians had formed than the real idea of God 
which is expressed or supposed by the Bgveda. For, it is 
not so difficult to find out what or whom the Iranian 
Aryans, at a given point of their literary history, wor- 
shipped as the Highest Principle, as it is on the Jndo- 
Aryan, side. The reasons are obvious. The line of 
evolution seems simpler and straighter ; the creed preached 
in the Gatha.s, for instance, is at least, to a certain extent, 
the creation and teaching of one man, expressed in his own 
words, whereas the Vedic hymns are composed by many. 
Whatever may have been the extent of the change, which 
Zarathustra’s reformed teaching implied, his doctrine was 
never pressed into the service of any but the highest 
deity. Observation of private and public life may have 
induced him to acknowledge the (temporary) rule of a 
principle antagonistic to the highest and essentially good, 
but still Zarathustra never wavered for a moment where, in 
the end, the victory would be. 

As the Indo-Aryans, so also tlic Irano-Aryans, had 
neither statues nor pictures ; whatever elements of an earlier 
religion may have been taken over and have survived as relics 
in the new creed, such remnants, were not incorporated into 
the n ew doctrinal system— unless they fitted well— as they 
stood, but in a form which in all probability was elevated 
and spiritualised. For an impartial observer, it is clear 
that the Mazda religion is dogmatic and consistent to an 
extent to which very few, if any, of the sister religions of 
the Indo-European family are. It is a historical fact that 
the Greeks, who came into the longest and closest touch with 
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the ancient Iranians, were struck by their ideal and 
spiritual conception of the deity. Mazdah Ahura is not 
only more clearly a supreme, but also a more spiritual 
deity than any other Aryan god. This pure and spiritual 
character is shared by the pantheon — if this term is at all 
correct— of the Avesta; it surpassess those of other Aryan 
peoples. 

It is very common indeed to speak of Zoroastrianism 
as Dualism: tlie two highest principles, Mazdah Ahura, 
Ormuzd, and Ahra Mainyu, Ahriman, being antagonistic. 
A classical work of the earlier modern critical Avesta 
literature bears the title: Ormazd et Ahriman; Greek 
writers from Aristotle to Agathias treat Mazdayasnism as 
a dualistic system. Shahrasthani, an Arabic writer of 
the Il-12th century, institutes a philosophical inquiry into 
the magic dualism, and its phases and shapes. It cannot be 
denied that the Gathas speak of the warring mainyu pourviyd 
(Cf. 45.2) ; it may be that dualism, which was latent 
in Indo-Iranian belief, was taken from the pre-reformed 
creed and incorporated by Zoroaster into his own system. 
It may even seem that the universe appears as “split into 
two halves”, one owing allegiance to Mazdah Ahura and 
the other to Ahra Mainyu, and that thus de facto an empire 
of Bad stood against a realm of Good. But the question 
seems to be, whether this division was de jure, by right, 
and recognised by Zarathustra as something philosophically 
and dogmatically necessary. It is beyond doubt that 
Mazdah Ahura ^s power appears restricted by Anra Mainyu 
and his deeds, but the question is whether this state of 
affairs is only tolerated by Mazdah Ahura for the time being, 
or imposed upon him by an outside power, whether it is 
on sufferance, to be done away with as soon as Mazdah 
Ahura decrees it, or whether the Evil One and his king- 
dom have an existence and jurisdiction of their own, and 
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yield a power which can be neither increased nor decreased 
by Mazdah Ahura. 

Zarathustra was a man of deep insight into human ‘ 
nature and possessed a comprehensive knowledge of life. 
It is thus but natural that his reform includes, nay 
consists of, a social and economical change, as a natural 
ground on which to rear the spiritual structure of a new 
doctrine. Zoroaster’s reform, like every other great 
impulse and uplift, that changed the history of peoples 
and built houses for nations to last for centuries and 
millenniums, started with the stomach and from thence 
rose to head and heart. Mens sana in corpore sano was 
the motto, which he carried out in Iran, before it was 
pronounced in Rome. On the economic side, it needs no 
proof that Zarathustra’s doctrine meant a progress which 
was as great as it was sound. It would be idle to speculate, 
what rank the reformer assigned to the two sides of his 
reform, the economical and the religious, or what proportion 
he saw between them. Economic reform was necessary for 
the religious change; the religious reform made the great 
sacrifices worth while, which Ije had to make in his mission, 
and gave the mere material change a spiritual meaning. 

Nor should it be subject to doubt that Zoroaster’s 
religious reform has been looked upon by himself and by 
others as a change from Bad to Good, at least from Worse 
to Better. Taking it that the belief in God as one, the 
primary and universal principle of being and movement, 
is a higher stage than the belief in many gods, and seeing 
that duality is the last stage before unicity, it is to be presu- 
med that Zarathustra at least aimed at monotheism. Thus, 
the prejudice in favour of a monotheistic reform by Zara- 
thustra is justified. The tendency from the many to the 
one God is clearly traceable in the sister religion of the 
nnreformed ancient Persian doctrine, in the creed professed 
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and practised by those Aryas who, at that time, were 
battling their way into the Indian Peninsula. It may thus 
again safely be presumed that the belief in one God 
was not wholly absent from the pre-Zoroastrian religion* 
Whether the unifying process had arrived at such a form 
of dualism as to put the Principle of Good and that of 
Vad on a par, we cannot say. But it is likely that dualism, 
being numerically such a close neighbour of monotheism, 
if and such as it existed, was developed by Zarathustra 
in the sense of his own system and incorporated into it. 

Like all great reformers, Zarathustra took over as 
much, and changed as little, of the old as was compatible 
with the consistency of his teaching. It was but a reflection 
of his own, often enough bitter, experiences when he repre- 
sented the two principles as being necessarily at war with 
one another. He found himself up against what seemed to 
be unsurmountable difficulties and determined resistance, to 
such an extent that at times he asked himself: “ Shall I ever 
carry out my mission successfully ?” There was a consola- 
tion in the higher parallel that Mazdali Ahura’s powet* also 
was restricted by Aura Mairyu. But, under such circum- 
stances, it is indeed plausible that Zarathustra ’s dualism is 
optimistic : as he in moments of quiet reflection and cool 
calculation could not give up faith in final success, without 
giving up himself, so was Mazdah Ahura in the end 
victorious, and the Empire of the Good Principle would be 
universal and everlasting after the definite overthrow of the 
power of Darkness and Untruth. Thus Zoroaster’s dualism 
is in reality monotheistic, a quasi-monotheism. And unless 
we sever theology and philosophy in a manner, which may 
become fatal to both, we shall not be able to accept Haug’s 
statement that Zoroaster’s speculative philosophy is mono- 
theism, and his theology is dualism. If the first half of 
the assertion is correct, as it actually is, the second is illogi- 
cal and has to be rejected. The doctrine of Zoroaster 
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is a reflection of his own religious and psychological expe- 
rience, which drove him towards victorious monotheism. The* 
psychological-theological parallelism between the preacher 
and the preaching show clearly in which direction Zarathus- 
tra's final aim was lying. The monotheistic tendency of 
the Zoroastrian reform is confirmed by the fa^t that later 
phases of the belief accept one common cause for everything, 
be, it Space, Time, Light, or Fate. The first three, but 
especially the third, make one suspect that they are but 
various shapes of the old Indo-Iranian Dyauspitr. 

It is gratifying to see that leading Parsee thinkers and 
writers of today hold the same opinion about Zoroastrian 
dualism as has been suggested above. This is the more 
important because they represent the living tradition which 
originated the very moment the Gathas were preach- 
ed, endured through all the centuries of antiquity and 
medieval times, and express aspects of Zoroastrianism 
which possibly never were committed to writing. A mere 
glance at the Gathas will convince any reader of philosophi- 
cal and theological sources that, as they stand, the Gatha3 
cannot be the entire depository of Zoroaster's doctrine. 
For that doctrine, from the very beginning, was a self-con- 
tained and consistent system. Still, the G-atbas are much 
more a course of sermons than a well arranged logical 
expose of Zoroaster's reform. Thus, it is no wonder that 
even such a fundamental teaching as the double causality, 
one good and the other bad, should be so vaguely expressed 
as to leave room not only for doubt but error on the part 
of students of the A vesta as serious as unbiassed. 

The value of Avesta Tradition has its counterpart in 
Vedi/j Tradition which no amount of critical acumen can 
replace. It is true, tradition itself may become a source of 
error and lead one away from the correct interpretation of 
a text. It would not be difficult to adduce examples both 
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from A vesta and Vedic exegesis. But if the explanation 
of a text, which by itself is not decisive enough to impose a 
certain interpretation, is supported by tradition, and appears 
neither by the same text nor any other external authority 
contradicted, then tradition has to be followed. Such a 
case, on an unusual scale, is offered by the problem of 
Iranian Dualism, where the neglect or contempt of tradi- 
tion has the only advantage of uncertainty and error. 
To form a correct and as complete as possible an idea 
of God in the Gathas every bit of evidence has to be exa- 
mined, concurring statements co-ordinated and subordi- 
nated, contrary pronouncements have to be balanced against 
one another. Literary sources like the Gathas have, as far 
as possible, not only to be read with the eyes of the 20th 
eentuVy Parsee, but with the mentality of an actual hearer 
of Zxrathustra, lending a willing ear to the new but eager 
message conveyed by the preacher in his native land some 
2500—3000 years ago. 

II. One or Many ? 

In Avesta Theology, the first question to be settled on 
the evidence of the text is whether the Gathas teach One 
or Many, at least Two Supreme Principles, the sources 
of all Being and Movement. It is true, more than one such 
principle would, strictly speaking, be a contradiction 
in terms, and demand a still higher and final Principle 
which could be considered as the ultimate source and 
basis of the Two or More “ Supreme” Principles, admitted 
and taught perhaps for practical purposes. The unavoid- 
able logical conclusion arriving at One Principle might 
have been kept back for some reason or other by Zarathustra 
from his audience, leaving it to teachers and commentators 
of a philosophically and theologically more matured age to 
proclaim the logical and metaphysical One behind the appa- 
rent Many. 
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It has to be admitted that the appearance, that Zara- 
thustra’s doctrine is dualistic, could be given, at least 
favoured, by the Gatha text itself.. [Relatively, a smalf 
number of passages give Mazdah Ahura explicitly as the 
One, Sole Principle from which everything ultimately 
comes, and to which it points. At first sight, he might 
appear as Prim us inter pares. But it is a little strange 
that M‘azdayasnism has been so generally and so persistently 
taken as a specimen, nay sometimes as the type, of 
Dualism. It is the more surprising thai this has been 
done at a time when the Avesta had long been freed from 
the chains that had locked it up, literally and metaphori- 
cally, and scholars of first rank had analysed the text 
and reconstructed a doctrine so far known mainly from 
hearsay. If not by explicit statement, at least by correct 
and easy inference, as well as by the general trend, a good 
number of (latha passages disclose Mazdah Ahura as the 
One and Sole Principle, forming the physical and metaphy- 
sical basis of the universe. This principle is one and the 
same both for the philosophy and the theology of Zoroas- 
trianism. 

In Ha 28.4 Zarathustra hopes for reward through 
Mazdah Ahura ; in the next line Zoroaster, as a knowing one, 
desires to behold in vision the throne of the most powerful 
Ahura and the suite of Mazdah (28.5.) In verse 10 , Mazdah 
alone is to fulfil the desire of the devotee; in verse 11, 
the prophet, eager to deposit (with his audience) good 
deed and good thought, i.e ., the doctrine and practice, 
which were the burden of his mission, prays to Mazdah 
Ahura to reveal out of his spirit the fate in “the first life”. 
Yasna 29.4AL a compendium of Zoroaster’s religious and 
economical reform, depicts Mazdah Ahura as the sole autho- 
rity for the reform; in his hands lie the fates and fortunes 
of all. Yasna 29.7 is rendered by Bartholomae : “ Mazdah 
Ahura, the holy one, by his command has created the word 
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about the fat, and the milk for those who need food.’ 1 ' 

i 

Mr. Punegar translates: “ Ahura formulated that Manthra 
of-invocation, Mazdah (formulated) sound for the universe, 
and the Bountiful-One Himself (formulated) doctrines 
for the enlightened ones .’ 1 Different as the renderings 
are, they are at one in considering Mazdah Ahura as the 
author of the reform that was to renew the face of the 
Iranian earth. To please Mazdah Ahura is the purpose 
of those who hate Druj, 30.5; the kingdom of reward 
comes from Mazdah Ahura, 30.8 ; destination for reward 
and the final decision rest alone with Mazdah, 30.11. The 
good' ones are devoted to Mazdah, 31.1 ; 31.2 has an 
appeal of Zarathustra to Mazdah, emphasizing that He 
is the Judge (Bartholomae, Punegar=Lord) of the opposing 
parties. In the next line Mazdah Ahura appears as the 
arbiter and awarder without appeal of sanction, because 
He is the founder and revealer of the order of wisdom 
and foolishness, of right and wrong, 31,3. Corresponding- 
ly, 31.7 shows Him planning, creating, and distributing 
the spaces, even as the creator of Asa. 

In the above passages Mazdah Ahura is the fountain 
head of Zoroaster’s reform, the fundamental principle of 
the cosmic order, which He created and is sustaining, but 
He is not less the author of the moral law and order, the 
destinies in the first life are in His hands, in the distribu- 
tion of reward He is the final arbiter Such was Mazdati 
Ahura as He was living in the head and heart of Zarathustra 
and inspiring him, as can be gathered even from the poor 
fragments of the Gathic sermons alone.— In all these 
passages Mazdah Ahura appears and acts alone; in the 
following, those pronouncements of the Gathas are inquired 
into in which Mazdah Ahura appears in company with 
others, mostly of course in company of the Amesa Spentas. 

Who are the A mesa Spentas ? The canonical Iranian 
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literature mentions them as the creatures of Ahura Mazdah, 
His helpers in such a way that they are His agents and 
instruments, at times his representatives. There are very 
few Gathic passages which in so many words declare that 
Asa, and that alone, has been created by Mazdah Ahura. 
In all other respects the doctrine regarding the Amesa 
Spentas has its roots in the Gathas. Throughout the whole 
authoritative literature, the nature and especially the 
position of the Amesa Spentas in the Iranian “ pantheon” 
and their relation to Ahura Mazdah is a mere doctrinal 
development of the Gathic statements in a straight line. 

It is worthy of note that the names of four of the 
Amesa Spentas, later called Amashaspands, are even, in 
their grammatical form abstract qualities : Ksathra Vairya, 
Spenta Armaiti, Haurvatat, and Ameretat ; only Vohu 
Manali and Asa Vahista appearing in a more concrete 
form. Sraosa (masculine), Obedience, too, who at times 
is mentioned among the Amesa Spentas to make up the 
number seven, is an abstract moral quality. This abstract 
nature of the greater part of the whole group favours 
the view that the Amesa Spentas originally were conceived 
as attributes of Mazdah Ahura. It should not be over- 
looked that just the first two, Vohu Manah and Asa 
Vahista, seem to be clear extensions of Mazdah Ahura, the 
Wisdom Ahura, Vohu Manah more on the side of mind 
and intellect, Asa rather on the moral side. Thus, it is 
but natural that Mazdah Ahura in later commenting 
literature is represented as the Monarch whose viziers are 
the Amesa Spentas. Their relation to Mazdah Ahura 
is correctly given by the Pahlavi literature as that of 
“ Ministering Angels”, carrying out the behests of the 
Most ’High, Ahura Mazdah* Theologically this seems to be 
.as much as to say that the Amesa Spentas in reality are 
the divine attributes, manifesting the divine nature. This 
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being the case the order in which Mazdah Ahura and the 
Amesa Spentas are given cannot be said to be of very 
great importance: both, a certain regularity in the enu- 
meration as well as exceptions from the regularity, in all 
likelihood, may be explained from the real meaning of the 
Amesa Spentas, and the context in which they occur. The 
very fact that the sequel varies seems to imply that it 
does not mean rank ; the variation is so frequent that ‘in 
the Avesta too we would arrive at a Henotheism pro tem- 
pore , technically called Kathenotheism. This has been 
declined for the Rgveda, where there is much more ground 
for accepting it than in the Avesta, in the Gathas especi- 
ally. An enquiry into each passage in which Mazdah 
Ahura appears in company of other Ahuras will show 
whether Mazdah Ahura is in the mind of Zarathustra the 
One and Absolute, or only the One among the Many. 

Yasna 28 opens in verse 1 with a prayer to Mazdah. 
The more immediate purpose are the deeds and the wisdom 
of Vohu Manah, the final purpose is the gratification of the 
Geus Urvan. Spenta Mainyu, Asa, and Vohu Manah are 
only instruments in the realisation of Zarathustra’s prayer 
and programme. Again in verse 2, Good Mind and 
Righteousness may refer to Zarathustra and his hearers. 
In that case it is clear that they arc only means for obtain- 
ing one’s wishes. It seems however that Vohu Manah is 
addressed together with Mazdah Ahura as the object of 
worship and service by Zarathnstra. But the very contents 
of the prayer make it intelligible why Vohu Manah is 
addressed and ranked side by side with Mazdah Ahura. For 
right prayer has to start from Humata that it may lead to 
Hvarsta, according to Asa. Vohu Manah is not ranked here 
with Mazdah Ahura, but with Asa, which in any case ap- 
pears as a mere instrument. In 3, if we (like Punegar) take 
apourviyem as an adjective, as it seems it should be taken' 
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then the question of parity between Mazdih Ahura on the 
one hand and Vohu Manah, Asa, and the other Ahuras 
mentioned oftenest with him on the other, does not arise at ' 
all. Whether we take Armaiti as subjective 'devotion or 
a deity of the earth, she too, at best, is on the same level as 
the other Ahuras, and so should be regarded as lower than 
Mazdah Ahura. 

It .appears to be the rule that, though accompanied 
by other Ahuras, Mazdah Ahura, either by his appearance 
or the function attributed to him, is supe: ior to the rest. 
Any verse of the first Gath a, for instance, will bear out 
this statement. Thus in verse 9, Mazdah, Asa and 
Vahista Manah seem to be in one line through power ipd 
honour, still Mazdah Ahura is given a special place by tie 
prophet’s addressing himself solely to him at the beginning. 
The inverted order is observed in 29.10, where Mazdah 
Ahura, Asa and Vohu Manah indeed together grant 
strength and dominion ; but in the end, it is declared that 
Mazdah achieves it all as the First (Bartholomae). Whether 
this priority is one of time or extension of jurisdiction or 
any other superiority, the other Ahuras are made to act 
not only with Mazdah, but after his example. In verse 11, 
in which the covenant between Zarathustra, the Kine, and 
the Deity is sanctioned and sealed, Mazdah Ahura alone is- 
finally appealed to. 

In Yasna 30.1, Zarathustra announces, as the burden 
of his sermons, the praises of Ahura, the prayers to Vohu 
Manah, and the Mantras proper for Asa (Punegar). 
The passage seems, to serve a more practical, especially 
devotional purpose, rather than express a dogmatic tenet. 
Ahura, in any case, is mentioned in the first place. Verse 
9, for once, seems to raise all the Ahuras to the rank of 
Mazdah. Such a degree of convertibility either is equiva- 
lent to perfect kathenotheism, or it is tantamount to a co- 
ordination in rank of Ahura Mazdah with his own personi- 
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"fled attributes. The latter is of course the alternative to be 
adopted; needless to say that it is logically and theologi- 
cally perfectly correct. The same view will also explain 
why in verse 10, Mazdah appears enumerated between Vohu 
Manah and Asa, a sequel rather rarely observed in the 
Gathas, or why in 31.4 Mazdah (and all the Ahuras) are 
given after Asa and before Asi and Armaiti Though in 
verse 6, Asa and Vohu Manah function in their proper 
spheres, they do so as the agents of Mazdah Ahura and the 
increasers of his realm. To reach that is the highest aim; 
all else is means to that end; that realm is Ahura *s par 
excellence and all the other Ahuras are his ministers. 
Nothing new for our point is contained in 33.14, where 
Zarathustra offers himself up to Mazdah' Ahura and Asa 
or. in 51.20, which makes Asa, Vohu Manah, Armaiti and 
Mazdah stand on the same level. 

The examination of the passages, which show Mazdah 
Ahura in company with other divine beings, yields the 
interesting result that he is, in a limited number of cases, 
put on the same rank with the other Ahuras, that in a 
smaller number they are raised to his level, but that nowhere 
he is made inferior to any one of them. Thus the impres- 
sion gained from the passages, in which Mazdah Ahura 
appears alone and as the One First Principle, is not con- 
tradicted by those which give him other Ahuras, especially 
Vohu Manah and Asa, as companions. The fact that 
Ahura Mazdah is not only One First Principle, but THE 
FIRST PRINCIPLE, in other words, that he is not Primus 
inter pares , but the Sole and Sovereign First Principle, is 
amply borne out directly by numerous Gathic passages which 
speak of Mazdah Ahura ’s Independence. 

A more definite profession of Mazdah Ahura’s sQve- 
xeignty than Yasna 31.21 gives, we must not expect either in 
the Gathas or, for the matter of that, in any literary 
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document which only contains the elements of a theology, 
not a ready-made system of divinity. “Through his 
perfect sovereignty Mazdah Ahura will grant the ever- 
lasting company with Haurvatat and Ameretat, with 
Xsathra and Vohu Manah to him who in spirit and in deed 
is his friend. ’ ’ The promise of never-ending association with 
Haurvatat and Ameretat would also seem to suggest that 
Xsathra and Vohu Manah, like Haurvatat and Ameretat, 
in reality are nothing but divine attributes. Yasna 32, 
verse 2, introduces Mazdah Ahura speaking to the tribe’s 
chieftains, naturally through Xsathra which, consequently 
becomes a mere mouthpiece of Mazdah Ahura, or his 
agent. Yasna 33.4-7 contain the means and the end of 
the “ Economy of Salvation ” in Zoroaster’s doctrine : it 
is clear from these verses that Mazdah Ahura is the over- 
lord, the aim and end of all that forms the code of the 
Zoroastrian reform. Even Sraosa, to be invoked as “ the 
greatest in the consummation” is only Mazdah Ahura ? s, 
therefore his agent and executor of commands only, it 
comes a little as a surprise when in the same Yasna, verse 8, 
other Ahuras are given, but this time without Mazdah 
Ahura. A look however at the contents of the verse shows 
the reason for this rather exceptional omission: Vohu 
Manah, Asa, Haurvatat, and Ameretat clearly appear 
as functionaries in their respective spheres of juris- 
diction; there was really no room for Mazdah Ahura, 
who before and after is brought in as the ruler and the 
disposer of favours and rewards in this world and the one 
to come. 

Mazdah Ahura knows no one besides Himself to circum- 
scribe His will or limit His sphere of action. He rules accord- 
ing to his own will, 43.1. When in the same Yasna, verse 11, 
Sraosa is mentioned as His, Ahura Mazdah ’s, the expression 
in a popular exposition, as the Gathic sermons were, conies 
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as near as advisable to the more accurate view that 
( Sraosa, like all other Ahuras, is but a personified divine 
attribute. Really nothing is wanting in clearness, when 
verse 16 represents the holiest spirits, such as Asa, Armaiti 
and Vohu Manah, as Mazdah Ahura’s again. As consistent- 
ly as plainly 45.6 calls Ahura Mazdah simply the greatest 
of all, Ahuras and all besides Himself. See also 53.8. 
Zoroaster concisely designates the new religion whose mes- 
senger he is as that of Mazdah Ahura, 49.6 ; 53.2. 

According to 47.2 Mazdah Ahura is the father of 
Asa, which expresses as clear a causal as an intimate 
relation between the two. In the very next verse, Mazdah 
is the father (Bartholomae, Punegar: furtherer) of the 
Spirit who created the kine. Occasionally the grammatical 
construction by itself brings out the unique position of 
Mazdah Ahura, as compared with the other Ahuras. Thus, 
to mention only one example, in 50.1, Mazdah Ahura is 
singled out from Asa and V ahista Manah, in whose com- 
pany He appears, by the vocative case, the others being in 
the ablative. Three verses later, praise and adoration 
are given to Mazdah Ahura together with Asa, Vahista 
Manah and Xsathra, but here again Mazdah Ahura is 
singled out from the rest by the direct address in the vocative. 
The exalted position of Mazdah is hinted at in 50.11, where 
Mazdah Ahura and Asa are immediately, though not 
together, addressed, Vohu Manah being left outside. Perhaps 
this passage too consistently makes Mazdah Ahura occupy 
a position superior to all, even Asa. 51.15 asserts that 
Mazdah Ahura obtained as the first the reward of the 
Magavan in the House of Praise, Garodemana, which is as 
much as to say it is owned by him. To please Mazdah, 
to praise and worship Him is the a and co of the religion 
whose prophet is Zarathustra, and whose founder is Ahura 
Mazdah Himself : this is stated in 53.2. 
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After such definite statements there was not much 
danger in addressing prayers to Mazdah Ahura and Asa,. 
50.8; or in saying that moral works and physical pheno- 
mena are in honour of the same two, or when in the mar- 
riage sermon in 53.3, Zarathustra exhorted his youngest 
daughter in the popular strain. There can indeed be little 
doubt that Mazdah Ahura is in the physical and metaphy- 
sical, hs well as in the religious and the moral order, the 
Independent and therefore Highest Principle. Not one, not 
even the highest and most perfect Ahura, Asa, who is 
oftenest mentioned together with Mazdah Ahura, whose 
councillor and right hand he is in executing orders, does by 
nature or function equal Mazdah Ahura. It is therefore 
not correct to say that Zoroastrianism is philosophically 
dualistic, theologically monotheistic. 

The Gathas do not seem to go beyond statements about 
the Uni city and Independence of Mazdah Ahura. Other 
attributes of the nature of God, the First Principle, are not 
explicitly stated. From unicity and independence, however, 
other attributes may be inferred, and it has to be admitted 
that the Gathas do not contain any pronouncement which 
would go against these conclusions. Thus the Gathas 
yield a negative argument that the idea of God, as conceiv- 
ed by Zarathustra, was not excluding divine attributes 
which a more subtle theology would demand and develop. 
Zarathustra ’s silence on these deeper speculative points is 
explicable : he had to teach first the elements of a reform to 
an audience, neither always very fit nor willing to hear a 
message, which meant for them that they often enough had 
to burn what they had adored so far, and to adore what 
they had burnt hitherto. Moreover, the Gathas, even if we 
had them in a textually much more perfect condition, are 
fragments, and no more, of Zarathustra’s preaching. The 
<text, as it stands, presupposes a fuller explanation of 
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certain points, evidently given before. Still, not a single 
one of the attributes of God ’s nature cannot easily be deduced 
from the facts actually given by the Gathas. 

The self-existence, to start with, follows directly from 
the independence. It is however remarkable that Zoroas- 
ter did not bring out this attribute directly. For , 

which in the original etymological meaning is self-existent, 
is a fairly common epithet of more than one Vedic deity. 
It is not unlikely that the idea of self-existence* 

was already a property of the Indo-Iranian period. If so, 
there is good reason to assume that it was contained in 
pre-Zoroastrian Iranian belief, just before the reform. 
But this may have been the very reason why Zarathustra 
studiously avoided to mention it expressly. Infinity does 
not seem to be mentioned directly or indirectly. This 
may be explained on the ground that the Zoroastrian idea 
of the divinity is much more moral and ethical than 
physical or metaphysical, because according to his indivi- 
dual purquestions of final right and wrong, good and bad 
were foremost in his mind. It was then as practical as it 
was logical on the reformer’s part to invest Mazdah Ahura 
with right and goodness in a supreme degree. Yet Zoro- 
aster’s idea of God takes note of infinity as well: nothing 
prevents us from taking Haurvatat as Divine Entirety, 
which is the positive equivalent for the negative Infinity. 
This of course supposes that the Ahuras are taken as 
personified divine attributes. 

From Haurvatat there is but a short step to Omnipre- 
sence. This attribute was tacitly given to Mazdah Ahura, 
to judge from the Omniscience and his all-comprehensive 
Rule, which not even the worst follower of Druj can escape 
or shake off in the end. On a better grounding than Infinity 
rests the Eternity of Mazdah Ahura. It is definitely- 
stated that he gives life in eternal bliss, 53.1. Not only 
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present and future are embraced by Mazdah's eternity, 
but the past as well. His eternity is therefore absolute, 
without beginning and end. Because he knows everything * 
that is, will be, and was, His existence is presupposed by 
His knowledge, as nobody else could have taught Mazdah 
Ahura. The second life, the reward, is unchangeable, and 
this suggests that Mazdah Ahura, the author of that life, is 
immutable Himself. 

Tile enquiry so far has led to a monotheism taught by 
the Gathas. Even those who saw Dualism in Zoroaster's 
system have never accused it of being monistic, denying 
either the existence of God, or identifying God and the 
World. God is one according to the Gathas, and the World 
with all it contains is His creation and realm. The next 
question is whether Zoroastrian monotheism is personal or 
impersonal, 

III. Person or Power. 

Person, as we take it, is a complete, individual, reason- 
able Be*ng, cither wholly immaterial— spiritual, or composed 
and consisting of body and soul, but in any case being en- 
dowed with intellect and will, self-conscious. Nowhere, it 
seems, do the Gathas attribute a body or merely material 
actions to Mazdah Ahnra, though they nowhere state in 
plain words that He is a pure spirit either. True enough, 
Mazdah Ahura acts in human fashion, sees, disposes, re- 
wards, and punishes, but this is only an adaptation to the 
hearer, such as every religious document, even those pro- 
fessing a* Pure Spirit as the Highest Principle, have to 
resort to. The mode of expression is taken from human 
actions, which are of course both material and immaterial. 
The Gathic data about this point are so scanty # that it is 
much easier to say and prove what Mazdah Ahura is not, than 
what he is. He is certainly not a pure body, as passages 
like " Teach me through thy Spirit” flatly contradict sticit 
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an assumption. Again such passages as 34.2, 45.10, 
according to which worship is offered or due to Mazdah 
Ahura, or 34.3, which enjoins sacrifice to be offered up to 
Him, do of course not impair the spiritual nature of Mazdah 
Ahura, but implicitly they assert his personality without 
ambiguity. 

From the Unicity and Sovereignty, shown above, 
follow the Individuality and Self- containedncss or Com- 
pleteness as a person of Ahura Mazdah. Intellect in its 
various aspects and functions as well as will and power are 
so clearly attributed by the Gathas to Mazdah Ahura that 
his nature as a rational Being is beyond doubt. Right at 
the beginning, Yasna 28.5 speaks of obedience to his 
Omniscience (Punegar), and Zarathustra is convinced that 
he is heard through Mazdah Ahura ’s Omniscience, 28.7. 
He, Mazdah, is the “ discerner ,; between the deeds of men 
and demons, past and present, according to 29.4, which 
implies that he reads the heart and penetrates from outer 
works into inner motives. For this reason both the soul 
of the Primeval Bull and that of the Pregnant Cow 
(Punegar: the propelled universe), beseech Mazdah Ahura 
that woe may not betide the pious agriculturist from the 
followers of Druj, 29.5. Because Mazdah Ahura knows 
through introspection, his knowledge is wider than that of 
Asa, 29.6. The object of Mazdah ? s knowledge is limited 
neither by the intrinsic nature of the thing to be known, 
nor by external circumstances, such as time, as he knows 
what is to be and what not, 31.5. The knowledge of un- 
known and future things is attributed to Mazdah Ahura 
in 31.16, too. It is fit and proper that such a comprehen- 
sive mind should plan the spaces, i.e., conceive in his mind 
the creation of the universe, 31.7. Not only is Mazdah. 
Ahura ’s knowledge all* comprehending extensively and 
intensively: wisdom outside Him leads back to Him as the 
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source, and hence we have “ the spirit of Geus Tasan was 
thy wisdom / ’ 31.9, 

Mazdah Ahura observes with a glittering eye the fates 
meted out to evil-doers, as they are deserved by them, and 
perceives it all through Asa, 31.13. One should rather 
expect Vohu Manah in the place of Asa here. It appears 
all quite nstural, however, when Asa's character as Truth 
and Councillor of Mazdah is taken into consideration. In 
32.6 Ahura Mazdah is said to know everybody's merit and 
to remember it through Vahista Manah. In the verse 
immediately following, it is simply stated that Mazdah 
Ahura knows the end of wicked deeds, the pouring out of 
the glowing metal. “Thy spirit is to be brought about by 
Vahista Manah" is Zarathustra 's earnest prayer in 33.9. 

Mazdah Ahura’s intellectual power is so prominent 
that he is held up as the archetype of those who know : 43.3 
speaks of him as “ knowing and holy like Thee, 0 
Mazdah"; 45.3 gives him simply as “ the knowing Mazdah”, 
and according to 48.2 Ahura Mazdah is the knowing one 
par excellence , knowing as He does the future. Owing to 
his knowledge, Mazdah may well be considered as “ the 
teacher of good-mindedness", 31.17. He teaches through Asa 
the possession of the Good Spirit. From him agriculture 
is to be learnt, i.e., he is the real author of, and the authority 
for, the economical reform which goes hand in hand with 
the religious renovation preached by Zarathustra, and is as 
integral a part of his message as the dogmatic teaching, 
33.6. In fine, doctrine, good action, as well as its sanction 
come from Mazdah Ahura, 34.15. Through his wisdom 
Mazdah Ahura taught Zarathustra the best, 45.6. In 48.3 it 
is asserted that the well-meaning Ahura teaches through Asa 
the best doctrine. And towards the end of the Gathic dis- 
courses it is stated categorically that Mazdah Ahura is the 
first teacher, 51.3. 
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It is then no presumption on the part of Mazdah Ahura 
when in 43.10 He offers to answer any question which 
Zarathustra might care to put. The offer is not made light- 
heartedly, for Zarathustra ’s question is like the question 
of the mighty ones. The questionnaire put before. Mazdah 
is contained in 44.1-19, each verse starting with the for- 
mula:— “That I ask thee”. The queries, which in most 
cases are merely rhetorical questions as they imply the 
answer, are not too logically arranged, but they cover a 
wide field or points of importance and interest, general 
and individual, spiritual and material, this life and the 
next, cosmology, cult, but especially the fate of the reform 
and events at the final reckoning. The first question, in 1, 
is about prayer, how it should be addressed to “ one like 
Thcb, Mazdah Ahura”. This is a remarkable passage, 
which puts prayer foremost among all the interests that 
moved Zarathustra ’s heart, and brings out Mazdah 
Ahura ? s nature as an intellectual and personal Being, 
prayer not being addressed to anyone else. The second 
question jumps over work and struggle in this life and 
is concerned with the reward in “the best existence”. 
This is a clever psychological and pedagogical device to 
console and strengthen himself and his followers in the 
t rials of this life. 

Mazdah Ahura being the creator and ruler of the 
world, he is fitly asked by Zarathustra about the creation 
and the order of the macrocosm, 3, the kingdoms and 
powers of nature in particular, 4. He asks further about 
the author of alternating night and day, the basis for 
the division between work and rest, about the maker of 
morning, noon and night, which remind men of his duties, 
44.5. Mazdah Ahura is aptly credited with the wise. con- 
nection between brute nature and intellectual man, so 
that the former may be a fit dwelling place for the latter^ 
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and an occasion for fulfilling his higher and lower 
duties. Only to those who are ignorant of the mentality 
of even the greatest of mortals, and are not aware of 
the ups and downs of those who have achieved the 
greatest deeds, often enough in spite of themselves, so 
to say, the next question may sound like a surprise. 
Zarathustra enquires about the truth of his own teaching and 
the sanction put upon it by Ahura Mazdah. If the question 
was put in a moment of depression it serves in reality as an 
appeal to Mazdah Ahura made by the preacher, and comes 
to a calling in of Mazdah as a witness for both the truth of 
his teaching and the fulfilment of reward and punishment. 
Verse 7 takes up the subject mentioned in 1, and extends 
the query to the social order, by asking who made the son 
paying obedience and respect to his father? By putting 
in verse 8 a question about his (Zoroaster’s) own capability, 
perseverance and reward, Zarathustra aknowledges Mazdah 
as one who searches heart and kidneys, knows not only 
our future, but even ourselves better than we do. If the 
next verse forms the topic of a renewed enquiry, it only 
shows that Zarathustra was by no means self-confident, 
that he, like many of those who taught others, did not at 
all feel sure about themselves. This assurance, so badly 
needed, could Qnly be given by Mazdah Ahura, because he 
alone had knowledge both of the preacher and his work, 
and -his glance alone would be cast into the future. 

All the following questions, with the exception of that 
contained in the last verse of the Gathas, turn some way or 
other on the Reform. Mazdah therefore as the real author 
of the reform, is credited wilh a knowledge hidden to every 
human eye and mind. First (in 10) “ Will the ne.w creed 
not Only be accepted, but observed as well?” forms the 
burden of the next anxious question. In other words, will 
Zarathustra’s mission be a success or a failure? Conside- 
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ring the slow process, rarely complate, of work, like that 
with which Zarathustra found himself entrusted, such a 
question is as natural as important. Moreover will those who 
accept the new teaching be pious ? 11. Or will they be as 
bad or worse than those who were never touched by the 
reform, and therefore a standing discredit to it? Again a 
question to be answered only by one who reads the souls and 
the future, such as Mazdah Ahura. Some insight into the 
hearts is necessary also for the spiritual teacher, if he is 
not to waste the doctrine as well as his energy and time 
uselessly. For this reason Zarathustra asks in 12 for 
discernment between spirits and intentions, a favour which 
only Mazdah Ahura can grant, as lie alone possesses it of 
His own. Because of Mazdah it is said that He will 
distinguish between the wise and the foolish, 46.17. 

Keforms in religious matters will touch material inte- 
rests, as they take hold of the whole man, body and soul, in 
his private and public life, duties and rights. Even if Zara- 
thustra ’s teaching had been less pronouncedly an economic 
reform than it aetifally was, he could not have helped to 
further and to thwart material interests, just as he could 
-not have avoided altogether political means, such as alli- 
ances, to gain his end. In fact, the task put upon Zoro- 
aster’s shoulder was a complicated one, and .he must have 
felt the burden the more the less he found the occupation 
with material problems and matters to his taste. The 
prayer for following the right procedure in order to get 
rid of the followers of Druj comes quite natural from Zoro- 
aster’s lips. It is only Mazdah Ahura who can give a com- 
petent reply, he alone being able to fathom the wickedness 
of the fiend and his followers. But even being shown the 
right way, in which to overcome the arch-enemy, the prea- 
cher was by no means certain whether he himself would 
have the necessary prudence and patience to put the advice 
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into practice and follow the inspiration of Mazdah so as to 
bring about the downfall of Druj and its associates. This 
being a question as important as impossible to be answered 
by merely human wisdom, it is put in 44.14 to Mazdah. 
Ahura, implying that his knowledge is superhuman. 

The same anxieLy is brought out by the following query : 

“ Will Zarathustra be drawn into the turmoil when the two 
hostile powers meet?” One may hear through these words 
the* weariness of the preacher, who would have been happy 
in meditating on the message, he was convinced he had receiv- 
ed from above, and in conveying it to others for their wel- 
fare. But the message had to be given in the face of a hos- 
tile power, deadly opposed to it and determined to light it 
tooth and nail, preventing its acceptance and spread step by 
step. Hence the anxious question, “ Shall Zarathustra .be 
caught in the maelstrom when the two warring powers and 
principles will meet to fight out the question whether Truth 
or Falsehood, Right or Wrong, Virtue or Vice is to pre- 
vail, whether the Iranian world is to be a kingdom of 
Heaven of the Good Spirit or a kingdom of Hell of the 
Bad Spirit.” Again, only Mazdah Ahura can give the 
answer. For he alone knows where final victory will lie. 

• 

From a merely human point of, view the odds were so 
great that Zarathustra found himself driven to ask for a 
potent, victorious Protector and Judge of his own follo- 
wers, 44.16. See also 46.7. He even ventures to ask for 
a vision showing him the Arbiter (16), Needless to say, this 
request can have a meaning only if Mazdah Ahura possesses 
full knowledge of things hidden to everybody else, and 
has the means so to show the supernatural truth as to 
remove all doubt and anxiety from the mind of Zoroaster. 
It looks like a refrain when in 17 the simple question is put j 
again-: “ Shall I succeed or fail ?” a repetition betraying 
the harrassed soul of the teacher. It would be underrating . 
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the motives of Zarathustra if we were to measure them 
only hy the question immediately put after, concerning the 
reward here through his own material prosperity, and 
(hereafter) also through immortality, 18. And it would be 
nothing but derogatory to the teaching of Zarathustra 
and to himself that he had been toiling a lifetime, calling 
upon God as a witness for his message, stirring the nation 
to its depths, risking civil war merely for ten steeds, a 
stallion and a camel, to which immortality is added, as it 
would seem, only as an after- thought ? The meaning of 
this question, which of course amounts in Zarathustra ’s 
mind to a positive assurance : these things imply a sanction 
of his doctrine and work, the material prosperity asked for 
being a witness for the soundness of the economical reform 
and a token of greater things as a reward in store for the 

I 

other life. The last verse of the questionnaire is rather 
loosely connected with the rest, though it shows the same 
outward form. It concerns the general ethical question 
of the- punishment of him who refuses to pay wages due. 
Yet it may serve as a proof for the omniscience of Mazdah 
Ahura, as nobody else can tell what immediate punishment 
may be meted out in this life to one guilty of such a sin. 

The questions asked in Yasna 44 subject Mazdah 
Ahura’s knowledge to such a rigorous test that only all- 
knowingness can stand it. Still the fictitious examination 
which Mazdah has to undergo before Zarathustra concerns 
only individual objects of knowledge, though certainly 
recondite and detailed enough. Nowhere is the doctrine of 
Mazdah Ahura ’s omniscience clearly pronounced, it is 
merely implied. But already in the following Yasna, 45.4, 
Mazdah Ahura is credited in so many words with knowing 
everything, when it is stated that the all-perceiving Ahura 
is not to be deceived. In 48.3 Mazdah is addressed, as .one 
•ttho knows the secret sayings and truths through the mental 
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power of Vohu Manah, which comes to this that all super- 
human knowledge is to be found in Mazdah Ahura. 

In the face of ever new obstacles and amidst unceasing 
trials Zarathustra did, even after having had an assurance 
by a vision, not less lose courage again and again than 
any other struggling mortal, whose despondency may 
border on despair, the more he is convinced of the greatness 
of his task, the keener he feels the responsibility, and the 
more he sees the small results so far achieved. Hence the 
iterated inquiry about certain important points concerning 
his mission, 48.3-9, a care which accompanies Zarathustra 
almost right up to the end of his recorded teaching, 51. 
11. Well knowing that his work is but half, or less than 
half, done, unless he finds a willing ear with the higher 
classes, he does not hesitate to ask Mazdah Ahura whether 
his teaching will succeed with them, 40.10-11.. Similarly 
in 44.18 he inquires once more whether pastoral and agri- 
cultural prosperity in fulfilment of Mazdah’s promises will 
-be enjoyed. It was a source of consolation and renewed 
energy when he told his hearers, and not less himself, 
that Mazdah Ahura has the surest knowledge. And his 
■ confidence must have been regained when he thought that 
Mazdah in person said to him: ‘‘When they who, among 
all those many that see the sun, live up to Right, are in the 
scrutiny and manifestation, I shall lead them into the 
mansion of the prudent, i.e., the faithful and pious ones.” 
Mazdah Ahura has together with Asa thought out the paths 
of Yohu Manah (15.16) ; those paths surely lead to paradise 
which is reached by the hints and helps of Mazdah Ahura. 
Relying on Mazdah Ahura ’s all-embracing knowledge, 
. Zarathustra’s conviction in his teaching and his work is 
-confirmed and appears coupled with that hope without 
which no hard and taxing work, whether big or small, has 
*ever been achieved. The fact that Zarathustra may have 
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faltered, but did not fail, is due to his belief in the all- 
perceiving Ahura, who is not to be deceived, 45.3. 

Turning to the enquiry into the will of Ahura Mazdah 
the problems of a supreme, from outside unrestricted will, 
of the freedom of will, of antecedent and actual help or 
providence and assistance in particular cases asked for, 
meet us. All these attributes of the will are necessary in 
a supreme divine personality. For all of these, in % more 
or less pronounced degree, there are data to be found in 
the Gathas. Naturally, Mazdah Ahura ’s will being the 
absolute rule for goodness and virtue, he is emphatically 
declared to be holy/ Whatever conforms to his will is right 
and good, whatever goes against it is wrong and bad. This 
characteristic of holiness is so prominent that it cannot 
but strike even a superficial reader of the Gathas. 

A comparison with other supreme deities of the Indo- 
European family clearly marks off Mazdah Ahura from 
the rest, whose moral side is far less developed. If the 
attribute of sanctity is given to them at ail, it is found in 
none of them with such emphasis, purity and consistency, 
as in the Iranian deity, whose prophet Zoroaster was. In 
this respect his doctrine approaches the Semitic conception 
of God, and it is a point in which the hand of the reformer 
is dearly to be seen. 

The fight between good and bad was not only one of 
principles, to be settled in sermons and disputations, but 
a concrete strife, in which the warring parties bodily 
represented the maxims either according to, or against, 
Mazdah Ahura ’s will. Thus the prophet prays in the first 
Gatha, 28.4, for assistance to overcome the enmities of the 
enemy. It need not cause any surprise that just in points ; 
of justice and goodness, in general, Asa appears associated 
with Mazdah Ahura, though not as his equal, as the text 
shows again and again, but as the agent and instrument of 
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Mazdah. Asa is gained .according to the first laws of 
Ahura, 46.15, and to mention one individual instance, 
Zoroaster avers that Asa was obtained by Frasaostra 
Hvogva through Mazdah Ahura, 51.17. In the light of 
these passages statements like the following have to be 
taken: “ Mazdah is in accord with Asa, M in 28.8. But 
Mazdah knows best the working of the bad principle in the 
past and even in the future, He ultimately decides between 
good’and bad, 29.4. 

It is Mazdah ? s realm, constituted through Vohu 
Manah, for which Zarathustra asks. This is nothing else 
but the rule of goodness and virtue, 31.6, and that realm 
*is even to be exalted by Mazdah Ahura himself, 31.7. 
Emphatically it is said in 9: “Thine (Mazdah ’s) was 
ArmaHi,” which maybe taken as personified piety and 
devotion. Only two verses later, it is given that Mazdah 
Ahura is the author of religious rites. Concerning the 
importance attached to external forms of religion as a cor- 
rect manifestation of the true inner spirit, this statement 
should not be underrated. Mazdah Ahura’s sanctity 
penetrates these rites, just as his sanctity claims them. It 
is a matter of course that the decision between right and 
wrong can only lie with Ahura and Asa, 32.6; Ahura will 
separatethe pious from the wicked, 8. It must have been 
a source of embarrassment in more than one way, that 
heretical teaching and doing went on apparently un- 
checked, as if there were no Zarathustra to preach, nor a 
Mazdah Ahura to shield him and to further his doctrine; 
Hence Zoroaster’s complaint about heretical teachers in 
32.9. Such an appeal to him, who had sent Zarathustra, 
in a point that touched himself immediately was obvious; 
but the appeal to Mazdah in moral matters in general is 
quite frequent: it is made in 32.13; 33,3; 34.9; 45,11; 
46.4,5,8,18. 
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Sanctity is not an adventitious quality of Ahum 
Mazdah, but an essential attribute. For it is settled that 
those who commit the most wicked deeds should be called 
favourites of the Daevas, who swerve from good thinking, 
and separate themselves from Mazdah Ahura’s will and 
from the sacred Right, 33.4. Hence also the intrinsic, 
unvarying opposition to Druj. Wherever a follower of Druj 
is found he is a standing reproach to Zarathustra and a 
mockery to Mazdah Ahura, as he is a triumph for frruj. 
For this reason, every follower of Druj has to make a con- 
vert, that from one end to the other of the Iranian fold, 
there may be acknowledged and practised the new doctrine 
with its purer concept of God and better life of Man, 33.2. 
It was of paramount importance to Zarathustra to be 
fully equipped with a correct knowledge of Mazdah Ahura, 
His will and the form of worship by which to approach Him. 
Thus in 34.12-13, Zarathustra appears anxious to hear the 
law, the praise and prayer of Mazdah Ahura. Evidently, 
to Zarathustra, Mazdah Ahura was the fountain-head of 
sanctity, as he understood it. In 43.3 Mazdah Ahura is 
said to be holy; in the following verse, Mazdah is holy in 
his sanction of the moral law ; in 5 and 6 Mazdah ’s sanctity 
is found both in creation and sanction. The simple state- 
ment about MazdaVs sanctity is repeated in 48.3. 

Clearly, no attribute of Mezdah Ahura made such an 
impression on His prophet as sanctity did. This is shown 
in Yasna 43, where a series of spiritual experiences is 
given in which Mazdah ’s holiness was realised. It seems, 
this realisation was more of the nature of a conclusion 
than of a vision, because they all occurred in consequence 
of some spiritual intercourse, neither directly concerning 
Mazdah ’s holiusss, nor in communion face to face with 
Ahura Mazdah, but simply as the logical result of some 
occasions in Zarathustra J s life. For the first time, Mazdah’s 
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holiness was recognised on the day of Zoroaster’s examina- 
tion by Tohu Manah, the object of which was to find out 
who and whose he was, 43 . 7 . The second time, Zarathustra 
had a special light on the sanctity of Mazdah, when he was 
asked for whom he would decide, 9. Less surprising came 
this experience during the first instruction, 10, or when 
Vohu Manah enquired after the object of Zarathustra’s 
desire, 13 . For the last time, as far as the Gathic record 
goes, the sanctity of Mazdah impressed itself upon Zara- 
thustra with the same vividness as before when Tusnamaiti 
taught him 

• Zarathustra adduces as a motive for the acceptance of 
his teaching the sanctity of Mazdah Ahura, according to 
which the sanction will be exercised, which is necessary to 
enforce Mazdah’s will both in favour of the good and in 
punishment of the evil-doers. In fact, the motive of 
reward appears rather strongly emphasised in the Gathas. 
This is perhaps at the cost of other, higher motives, but 
probably the strongest motive for Zoroaster’s audience, and 
in any case a motive which the unbending, unalterable will 
to see good done and bad avoided could not omit. Yasna 
31 is remarkably emphatic in bringing home that sanction, 
beyond which there is no appeal, lies with Mazdah Ahura : 
verse 13 has it that sanction comes from Ahura through 
Asa ; verses 14-16 that sanction is enacted by Ahura, simi- 
larly 33 . 13 . In 33 . 11 sanction is imposed by Mazdah 
Ahura and other Ahuras. It is the sanction for the 
virtuous and faithful which is mentioned in 32 . 1 , that 
speaks of the Joy (Punegar, Bartholomae: Beatitude) of 
Mazdah Ahura. By 34.3 an assurance is given that the 
fruit of the wise is safe with Mazdah and the Ahuras. 
Sanction for the good works is mentioned in 51 . 21 , where 
it is nothing less than the kingdom of Ahura ; cp. 53.4. 
-Reward and good teaching are from Mazdah Ahura, 34.14; 
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the reward will be meted out through Asa and the Holiest 
Spirit, Spenista Mainyu, 43.2. Reward is held out in 46.10, 
and 47.1, where it is specified as prosperity and immorta- 
lity, cp. 5, 6. At the consummation of things Mazdah 
Ahura will see that the good ones do not miss the reward 
due, as he is to help them, 46.12 ; for he is an increaser of 
the kingdom, and Mazdah ’s kingdoms contain all rewards, 
51.4. 

Mazdah Ahura exercises justice towards the good* the 
bad, and those who pendulate between both, but are neither 
wholly, i.e., the undecided ones, 33.1. An elementary rule 
in spiritual administration is alluded to in 32.8, which 
makes Mazdah Ahura separate the pious from the wicked. 
As a deterrent punishment is threatened to seducers, 32.11. 
The reward is dependent on the knowledge of Mazdah 
Ahura through Asa, 45.8 ; 51.2 makes the reward simply 
depend on Mazdah Ahura, who grants His kingdom to him 
who fulfils Mazdah *s will, (>, because Mazdah disposes of 
fates and rewards through his kingdom, 45.7. By fire, he 
will distribute the fulfilment of their claims to the two 
parties, 46 2; since all sanction is through Mazdah Ahura, 
and the fire has its strength through Asa, 34.4. The latter 
clause seems to signify that fire will not burn those who 
live according to Asa, but will scorch those who despise 
Mazdah Ahura 1 *s laws and commandments. As in all times, 
then too, some pious people seemed to have fared badly 
from a worldly point of view, the wicked ones on the other 
hand were seen to prosper, hence a sign was necessary for 
the certainty of the final sanction by fire and molten metal : 
that sign of confirmation is asked for in 51.9. 

A further proof for the personal monotheism of the 
Gathas lies in this that they conceive the world, its exis- 
tence and order as the creation of Mazdah Ahura, and cre- 
dit him with the sovereign rule of the universe. This of 
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course supposes in Mazdah Omnipotence as the necessary 
correlate. There is really nothing, not even the highest 
Ahura or, as will be seen later, even the Principle of Evil, 
outside the producing and sustaining power of Mazdah 
Ahura. Whether 28.7 is rendered so as to attribute royalty 
(Bartholomae) or Omnipotence (Punegar) to Mazdah, there 
is no doubt that the supreme and ultimited power, inclu- 
ding, that of creation, is ascribed to Mazdah. The gift of 
Vohu Manah is from Mazdah Ahura, 28.8. The destiny of 
the First Life is put in his hands, 28.11. Mazdah' creates 
the factors essential for the reform of Zarathustra on the 
•economical side, soil., the theory, which is implied by “the 
a Word about the Fat”, and the practical result, suggested 
by “the Milk for those who seek Food”, 29.7. A fine 
gradation in Mazdah Ahura’s creative power is seen in 31.7, 
8, 10. First, it is said, He planned the spaces and created 
Asa; then it is clearly stated again, as if to emphasise it, 
that Mazdah Ahura created Asa, and it is added that He is 
the father of Vohu Manah. Moreover He is the lord over 
the actions of life. Finally, it sounds like a clincher, exclud- 
ing further discussion, when in 31.10 it is averred that Maz- 
dah Ahura is the creator of the material and immaterial, 
the animate and inanimate beings. 

Individual instances of the exercise and manifestation 
of Mazdih Ahura’s creative power are mentioned through- 
out the Gathis. He creates the First Individualities, 46.6; 
at the creation of the First Life he made the plants grow, 
48.6. How *well Zarathustra had grasped the nature of 
Man can be seen from his assertion that Mazdah Ahura is 
the creator of the mental power, 50.6. The context 
seems to suggest that even the Ahuras are comprised 
in this creative production by Mazdah, a conclusion 
which is of course confirmed in direct words as regards 
the very highest Ahuras. Mazdah is the creator of 
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humanity, 50.11. A whole string of products of creation 
not in a very logical order— is given by 51.7, where kine, 
water, plants, immortality and prosperity, strength, and 
lasting existence are enumerated. According to 53.9 Maz- 
dah Ahura has the power to create the right order. It is 
evident, Mazdah Ahura is more than a demiourgos ; the uni- 
verse in its existence and maintenance depends on Mazdah 
Ahura, who consequently is omnipresent. 

The way in which Mazdah Ahura is said to dispose of 
His gifts is a further proof of His personal sovereignty. 
These gifts are of a material and spiritual nature, belong- 
ing to this world and the other. Zarathustra expects last- 
ing support in his work, 28.6, so that he may find a willing 
ear with his audience, 7. For all the benefits are distributed 
by Mazdah Ahura, 33-10, hence the prayer for gifts, 12, as 
Mazdah Ahura not only grants everything, but the grace 
to attain it as well, 34.1. In fact, all the good comes 
through Mazdah Ahura, 34.11. Even a definite grace may 
be asked for as in 49.8, where a certain reward is expected 
from Mazdah Ahura. It illustrates well both the relation 
between Mazdah Ahura and Asa and the fact that the 
former is the source of every gift hoped and asked for, when 
towards the end of the Gat hie teaching, Asa again is sup- 
posed to be obtained through Mazdah Ahura, 51.17. Not 
only does Mazdah possess all the good to make Zarathu strut’s 
followers happy and requite them with an adequate 
reward, He is quite free in the distribution of his boons so 
that no other power can interfere with His disposition and 
execution. 

There is no fate either behind Mazdah Ahura, the 
giver, or behind his devotee, nor a determination through 
other people’s merits or demerits, which could prevent the 
free action of Mazdah Ahura in dealing with man, an& 
bestowing his* graces on whomsoever he choses. It is there- 
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fore a merely rhetorical question when in 34.5 it is asked: 
“ Have Mazdah Ahura and the Ahuras, Asa and Vohu 
Manah, the power to protect your poor one who has renoun- 
ced all other help from men or daevas? For the answer is 
given immediately in 6. that they have indeed the power. 
As He is the most powerful (Bar f holorrfae, Punegar : benefi- 
cent) Mazdah Ahura, He has power over the actions cf life, 
31*8, and he has power over any one threatening ruin to 
Zarathustra, 32.16. Zarathustra wants to know Mazdah 
Ahura as a strong one (in his sanction), 43.4 Nobody can 
force Mazdah Ahura and Asa to fulfil a wish, 43.13, 
anymore than not to fulfil it, since His, Mazdah ’s, is a 
sovereign power, 14. It will be a small thing for Mazdah 
Ahura ’s power to introduce agriculture, 45.9. Nobody who 
has followed his law need fear, for Mazdah Ahura is most 
powerful to procure the reward due, 46.19, as the end is in 
His hands, 46.3, and He is powerful enough to put down 
any one who threatens Zarathustra ruin, 32.16. Thus Zara- 
thustra invokes Asa and Mazdah to come with Ada, to the 
rescue against Bandva, who always has proved to be the 
greatest obstacle, 49.1. With confidence Zarathustra will 
raise his hands in time of need and distress to Mazdah Ahura 
and Asa, in set speech and in free inspired appeal as the 
heart suggests, 50.8, because the souls of the Asa followers, 
their faith and other virtues are committed to the care of the 
very mighty Ahura, 49. 10. 

These are the data which the Gathas contain about the 
power of Mazdah Ahura, The idea of creation by Him is 
expressed with such a remarkable definiteness that creation 
alone would be a sufficient reason to look upon Ahura 
Mazdah as the sole and supreme lord of the universe, the 
first and final principle to which everything that exists is 
pointing. The order observed in the universe furnishes 
ample evidence from nature to form the argument front 
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Design, which leads a thinking, unbiassed mind from Nature 
to Nature’s God, who according to the very argument from 
Design must be one. The power of Mazdah Ahura is no 
less sovereign in giving graces of a moral and spiritual 
character, which He distributes according to His will. 
Finally, the supreme, unhindered, and never ending power 
directly attributed to Mazdah Ahura leaves no doubt that 
Zarathustra vested Mazdah Ahura with the attribute of 
Omnipotence which fits only the One God, 

The description of Mazdah Ahura in the Gathas gives 
such attributes both of his nature and action as can only be 
looked for in one God. The text of the Gathas therefore 
contains the proof that Zarathustra’s reform was monotheis- 
tic. How could then the wide-spread opinion arise that 
Zoroastrianism is Dualism % To arrive at a solution of this 
question it will be necessary, in the first place, to define 
Dualism. Dualism in the okler sense of the term is a 
philosophical and theological system which assumes two 
equal but contrary principles as supreme. Both the Prin- 
ciples, whose opposition may be moral or physical, must in 
Dualism be clad with all the attributes of the highest 
Principle. This is of course a logical impossibility which 
we cannot believe to have been overlooked by Zarathustra. 
The Gatha text, as will be shown below, does not warrant 
the assumption of two absolutely equal Principles, one 
good and the other bad. From this it follows that it is 
historically wrong to call Zoroastrianism Dualism, at any 
rate as far as it is based on the Gathas. 

The nature of Zarathustra’s doctrine about God was 
well put by Dr- West when he said: “ If it be necessary 
for a dualism that the evil spirit be omnipresent, omniscient, 
almighty, or eternal, then is the Parsee religion no dualism”. 
To the same effect is Dr. Haug’s statement: “A separate evil 
spirit of equal power with Ahura Mazda, and always oppo- 
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sed to him, is entirely foreign to Zarathustra’s theology.” 
But the following statement of the same scholar is really 
unacceptable.—" The opinion so generally entertained now 
that Zarathukra was preaching a Dualism, that is to say, the 
idea of two original independent spirits, one good and the 
other bad, utterly distinct from each other— is owing to a 
confusion of his philosophy with his theology.” If this 
means that Zoroaster’s philosophy does teach dualism and 
his theology does not, then Zarathukra would have to be 
vindicated from such an inconsistency. For one and the 
same system of thought cannot logically at one stage pro- 
pound one view and at another quite a contrary or contra- 
dictory view. But if the writer intendedto say that the one 
Supreme Principle is the origin of two Lower or Secondary 
Principles, opposite in nature and action, the one good and 
other bad, then Ilaug’s view is to be accepted. But that 
does not involve an opposition and contradiction bet ween 
Zoroaster’s philosophy and theology, provided they are 
correctly conceived. Zoroaster’s doctrine either is dualistic 
or is not: a different aspect on the part of the enquirer 
cannot carry a contradiction into the object itself. 

The sources as well as a priori evidence are against 
the assumption of Dualism in Mazdayasnism whether we 
take it as a system of philosophy or of theology. Mazdah 
Ahura is the One Supreme Principle both from a philoso- 
phical and theological view ; and the antagonism between 
good and bad is a problem that concerns both philosophy 
and theolo'gy. In fact the whole vexed question whether 
Zoroastrianism is Monotheism or Dualism is nothing but 
the question in which way Zarathukra had explained the 
presence of Evil, its action and apparent success in the 
struggle with Good, a problem as undeniable as unpleasant. 
For there was the alternative between the assumption of 
aii independent Evil First Principle, the same in all as the 
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equally independent First Good Principle, except its 
antagonism to the latter, and the assumption of the crea- 
tion of the Principle of Evil by Mazdah Ahura or its 
emanation from him. The latter alternative would 
safeguard Mazdah Ahura ’s sovereignty and absolute inde- 
pendence, but would make Him indirectly responsible for 
the evil in the world, which seems to go against His sanctity. 
Yet Zarathustra decided for this latter alternative, to 
avoid evidently every suspicion and shade of polytheism. 

It is one of the vagaries of the history of learning that 
Zarathustra ’s reform, whose raison d'etre was the super- 
session of a degraded polytheism, should for millenniums 
have been taken as the type of dualism, being in reality 
the purest, if not the only, form of monotheism in the 
whole Indo-European family. Besides blind Fate, the 
dvavxrj of the Greeks, condemning one to sin and 
misery, raising the other to virtue and happiness, or 
Karma, the inexorable law of retribution along an awful 
series of rebirths, which is the Indian tenet, there was only 
one other solution of the problem of Evil. That lay on the 
side of Man, who of his own free will apostatized from 
Good. Zarathustra did not hit upon that solution, though 
it is clearly stated in *17.4 and 49.2, that Druj, Untruth, 
and Wickedness are due to apostacy from the Holy Spirit 
or from Asa. Whether Man seemed too small in the eyes of 
the prophet of Mazdah Ahura to be made resposible for such 
a universal, time and space embracing calamity as Evil is, or 
whether it was the difficulty to find for each atonement and 
suffering the real culprit, as the wicked under Zarathus- 
tra’s eyes prospered and the virtuous suffered, cp. 30.10; 
50.3 ; or whether the psychological factor in man had not 
sufficiently impressed Zoroaster: he did not look for the. 
solution of the problem of Evil with Man. 

A minute inquiry into the way in which Zarathustra 
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solved the problem of Evil will famish the negative proof 
already arrived at by positive proofs that Mazdah Ahura is 
the One and Supreme God taught in the Gathas. If 
Mazdah is the One and Supreme Principle then there is no 
room for another, and the very words of Zarathustra as 
recorded in the Gdthas show that the Principle, being 
caused by Mazdah Ahura, does not aspire to a rank equal 
to His % 

To gain a complete and correct insight into the idea 
of Evil conceived by Zarathustra, for fixing its relative 
position in the doctrinal system, again every bit of evidence 
has to be culled from the Gathic text. The Existence and 
Origin, the Activity and the Final Fate of the Principle 
of Evil has to be examined. If the Gathas had always and 
consistently been looked upon as the original and authori- 
tative exposition and record of Zara thu straps teaching, the 
question whether his system is monotheistic or dualistic 
probably never would have arisen. A careful reading will 
show that the opposition is not so much between Mazdah 
Ahura and Ahriman, Anra Mainyu, as between the latter 
and Vohu Manah and Asa on the other side, Mazdah Ahura 
being above them all. In an indirect manner the Evil 
Principle is confronted with Mazdah Ahura in 44.12, 
where it is said that the associate of Druj, an enemy, is 
opposed to the interest and gain of Mazdah Ahura. 
Moreover Anra Mainyu in the Gathas is no more a concrete 
figure than Asa or Vohu Manah, perhaps less; the concrete 
opponent of Asa (and Vohu Manah) being Druj. The 
latter indeed appears as the central of Evil, the organiser 
of resistance against Zarathustra and his teaching, who 
stands for Asa. The followers and associates of Druj, nota- 
bly the Daevas, are one camp, as it' were, whereas the follo- 
wers of Asa, so far represented mainly by Zarathustra and 
his disciples, are the other. Humanity is thus divided bet-. 
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ween Asa and Druj. The opposition between the two is 
essential, one cannot become a convert to the other. The 
hostility is active, so that an incessant and bitter straggle 
is waged between the two, till Druj with its following 
succumbs. Of course it is the Aura Mainyu that lives and 
acts in Druj, whilst Asa, on the other side, is associated 
intimately with Vohu Manah. 

The existence of an Evil Principle is put beyond, 
doubt by the Gath as. It should not surprise one that the 
Evil consists in opposition to Zarathustra’s doctrine, to the 
faith in Mazdah Ahura, His sovereignty, wisdom, power, 
justice, on the theological side, and to the introduction of 
agriculture and the rearing of cattle from the economical 
point of view. Thus the Wrong, more especially the Lie 
and Untruth are represented by, and all but personified i.u, 
Druj. Druj indeed is established and resides in heresy to 
cause ruin. Thus the Soul of Kine complains, 29.1: 
‘'Madness oppresses me, and cruelty and ill-treatment and 
brutality.” Yasna 48.7 says that madness and cruelty 
against Kine, as signs of. the Evil Principle, are to be stopped. 
But Evil seems to have been so widespread that Asa had 
but the reply: “ Men have no notion how just ones treat 
small and lowly ones,’" 29.3. A similar strain of despon- 
dency is shown in 46.1, remarking that the mighty ones of 
the country follow Druj. Hence the entreating request: 1 
“ Hear with your ears the best news, see it with the clear 
eye of your mind, for the decision between the two beliefs, 
man for man, each one for himself, looking to the final 
work (reckoning) beforehand, that it may be accomplished 
in our favour”, 30.2. 

The tvvo primeval Spirits, the good and the bad one, 
revealed themselves in a vision as Twins: they actually 
are the Better and the Worse in thought, word and deed, 
30.3. These two spirits must be held responsible for it 
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that since the time of creation a knowing as well as an 
ignorant one lift up their voices and proclaim true and 
false doctrines, either of them aceordnig to his own mind,* 
31.12. For 45.2 has it : “I (Zarathustra) shall speak of 
the two spirits at the beginning of life, of whom the holier 
spoke thus to the wicked one: 4 Neither our thoughts, nor 
doctrines, nor intentions, nor convictions, nor words, 
nor works, nor individualities, nor souls, do agree’.” And 
46.6: “ Asa and Druj and their followers were opposed to 
each other since the creation of the First Individualities. ” 
The Daevas and Grahma, who is notorious by his many 
misdeeds, 32.6, have their origin in the Bad Mind, in 
Untruth and Pride, and so have their infamous deeds, 32.3. 
Bad Mind is the seducer of the Daevas, Grahma is the 
seducer of the followers of Druj, to ruin them, 32.5. Those 
that commit the most wicked deeds separate themselves from 
the Good Thinking, from the Will of Ahura and from the 
sacred Bight; hence they are called favourites of the 
Daevas, 32 . 4 . The Daevas themselves were bad rulers, 44.20, 
Besides Grohma, Karpan, Kavay and their dependents 
adhere to the Evil Principle. 

By their teaching the adherents of the Evil Principle 
turn away men from the best doing; they ruin the life 
of the kine amongst howls of joy; they are the ruin of this 
•life; their thoughts and powers are directed towards the 
suppression of Asa; they assist the followers of Druj ; 
their watchword is ‘ The Cow is to be killed and the old 
rites ajje to be restored/ 32.12-15. By their rule Karpan 
and Kavay get men used to wicked deeds, to destroy the 
second life, 46.11. A real thorn in the flesh of Zarathustra 
was Bandva against whom — the only time in the Gathas — 
Ada is invoked together with Vohu Manah. If seems that 
Grahma was a heretical teacher in the service of Bandva ; 
of such a one says Yasna 49.2 that he, the associate of 
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Druj, an apostate from Asa, has for ever so long been in 
the way of Zarathustra. Less surprising than characteris- 
tic it comes when in 32.8, Yima, the son of Vivahvant, one 
of the most venerable figures of the Rgveda, is ranked as a 
criminal in the Gathas, because he gave ours meat to eat. 
This passage brings out both sides of Zoroaster's reform 
and at the same time shows, to an uncommon degree, how 
radically the new teaching had broken with the religious 
views of Indo-Iranian times and the economical system of 
the pre-Zoroastrian period. 

The negative side of the Principle of Evil is shown in 
the statement that the following of Druj is due to apostacy 
from the Holy Spirit, Spenta Mainyu, 47.4, or according to 
49.2 from Asa. Is this meant as a concrete illustration of 
the abstract philosophical truth that Evil is nothing posi- 
tive, but only the want of the right order in the moral sphere 
of thought, word and deed, as well as in the physical world? 
Yasna 47.5 shows that the follower of Druj is allied to Aka 
Manah, the Bad (or Worst) Mind. But Mazdah Ahura's 
fire (and Spenta Mainyu) will protect Zarathustra against 
the associates of Druj and their onslaughts. 

Prom these passages it becomes clear that all the 
persons opposed to Zarathustra, whether human and histo- 
rical or mythological, were animated by the Evil Spirit, 
created by Mazdah Ahura in the beginning. Whatever 
wicked deeds are perpetrated, they are due to this Evil 
Spirit, whose most concrete representative is Druj in 
opposition to Asa. Druj is the embodiment of -all that 
is antagonistic to Truth and Right, the daevic realm of 
Lie and its organisation. It has to be admitted that, as 
far as I can see, the Gathas nowhere in so many words 
say that Mazdah Ahura created the Evil Spirit or Princi- . 
pie. This was due probably to the fact that it appeared to 
Zarathustra consonant with the lofty notion he had formed 
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for himself and taught to others of Ahura Mazdah to make 
Him as creator the indirect cause of Evil ; it seemed suffici- 
ent to leave it to inference, which leads to Mazdah Ahura as 
the creator of both the good and the bad Spirit, since he is 
the creator of all beings. 

The ‘programme which the good and the bad Spirit 
had set themselves is given in 30.4. When these two 
Spirits met they settled first Life and Not- life, i.e., destruc- 
tion, and then that at the end of things the associate of Druj 
should be awarded the worst existence, but the follower 
of Asa the best dwelling place. Thus puts Zarathustra 
the world's history, both physical and moral, and gives its 
interpretation as a struggle between the two primeval 
Spirits, a struggle which in spite of its riddles of justice 
and apparent injustice, will end in the victory of Good and 
the downfall and condemnation of Bad. All that is said 
in the Gat has about the Evil Spirit and its associates, 
be they Druj or the Daevas with Aosma at their head, 
whether prominent in the defence and practice of the 
principle of Evil as Bondva, or merely following the crowd, 
whether they become guilty of hostility to Zoroaster's 
economical proposals or his moral teaching: all this is 
merely a variation of the grand theme proposed in 30.4. 
Thus 28.5 speaks of the robbing rabble to be converted by 
the promise held out to the good life. Plans to fight good 
principles as well as persons were hatched and carried out 
by Daevas and (wicked) men in past and future, 29.5. 

The followers of Druj are blood-thirsty, 48.11, which 
seems to indicate that the antagonism did not stop at words, 
but was, at least at times, one of life and death, for which, in 
addition, the Gathic text in 53.8 gives unmistakable evidence. 
Nothing less than ruin was threatening the agriculturist 
and friend of the cattle from the followers of Druj, 29.5, 
because they themselves have chosen the deeds of the most 
wicked, 30.5, and as the very presence of Zoroaster was a 
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reproach to them* The Daevas naturally enough have 
ranked themselves among the associates of Druj by adopting 
wicked principles and by choosing bad deeds. As delusion 
got ho]d- of them whilst they were deliberating, they join 
A osm a through whom they make people ill, 30.6. They 
rob men of the good life and immortality, 32.5. The greater 
the zeal and activity of the new teacher was, the more did 
the adherents of the old faith and order feel provoked and 
inclined to retaliate, since Zarathustra’s words art3 unplea- 
sant to the followers of Druj, who ruin as best they can the 
cause of Asa, 31.1. The followers of Druj are evil-minded 
towards all that are, 51.10; no wonder then that they ill 
treat the convert to the new belief, 46.5. The viciousness 
of Druj is shown by this that its follower, the heretic, will 
destroy the second life, 45.1. The evil, of which Karp an and 
Ivavay arc guilty, is spreading and becomes habitual, for by 
their rule they accustom men to wicked deeds to destroy the 
second life for themselves and others, 46.11. 

The details of the activities of the Evil Principle show 
what noints were the objects of dispute, characterising thus 
both the tenets; they too prove how relentless a tight to 
tooth and nail was going on under the eyes of Zarathus- 
tra. The heretic, says Yasna 32, thwarts the (holy) words 
and he foils the plan of life with his doctrines, lie takes 
away the possesion of the Good Mind, 9. He is 
thwarting the (holy) words, who speaks of the kine' and 
the sun as the most evil of whatever may be beheld with, 
eves, who turns the prudent ones into associates of Druj, 
who devastates the pastures and lifts up the weapon against 
the followers of Asa, 10. It is the followers of Druj who 
destroy life, who are bent upon cheating the husbands and 
wives out of the acquisition of the inheritance by enticing, 
the followers of Asa away from the Good Mind, 11. .By 
their doctrines they turn away men from the best deeds,. 
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they destroy the life of the kine amidst shouts of joy, they 
prefer to Asa, Grahma and his followers, Karpan and the. 
rule of those who favour Druj, 12. “ They are the ruin of 
this life,” is an often repeated allegation. 

Grahma and the Kavays direct their mind and energies 
towards the oppression of Zarathustra to prevent the new 
doctrine of the protection of the kine and restore the old 
religion, in which Soma played an important part, 14. The 
followers of Druj behave brutally against those who were 
dear and near to Zarathustra, 16. The associates of Druj 
cannot stand it that the furtherers of Asa make the kine 
prosper in district and country, the Druj being one of ill 
reputation and obnoxious through his deeds. There was 
indeed not only personal danger threatening to Zarathustra, 
his house and home were exposed to being robbed and 
perhaps destroyed and the inmates brutally treated, for 
Zarathustra prays in 46 8 that no harm might come to him 
from such violence, and that ail the violent deeds planned 
might recoil on their author to harden him in his wickedness. 
Impatiently,' as it seems, Zarathustra asks Mazdah “when 
will you hit the abomination of the intoxicating drink, by 
which the Karpans maliciously and the bad rulers inten- 
tionally cheat? ” 48.10. 

Zarathustra’s sermon assumes the form of an excom- 
munication and curse in 49.4: “Away into the house of 
the Daevas, away into the house of the followers of Druj, 
with those who by their tongues increase madness and cru- 
elty, the enemies of cattle-rearing among their friends, in 
whom riot the good deeds but the wicked ones preponderate. 
The inhuman behaviour of Bandva (?) has to be laid to the 
charge of the Evil Principle. Yasna 51.12 relates of Kavay 
that at Winter's Door he did not try to help Zarathustra 
Slritama, refusing shelter, first to him and then also to 
his draft animals when they arrived at his place, though 
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the beasts were shivering with cold. The Karpans are no 
more willing to submit to the mles and regulations of agri- 
culture than Kavay and his people either. They even in- 
flct harm on the kine, 14. Making the necessary allowance 
for rhetorical exaggeration in the Gathic sermons, and 
discounting a certain bias which possibly made the zealous 
an impassionate reformer overlook good traits in his oppo- 
nents: what remains fully justifies the view that not only 
from a theological and economical point, Zoroaster’s reform 
meant an improvement, but in a humanitarian and social 
respect as well. 

It was but natural that Zarathustra considered himself 
the doctrinal antagonist to the representatives of the Prin- 
ciple of Evil in whatever form it might show itself, and that 
he acted as the defender of the new faith, ordained and 
constituted as he deemed himself to be by Mazdah Ahura. 
Zarathustra’s opposition was by no means a doctrinal one 
only, however, as he acted on the principle of tooth for tooth, 
even life for life. When the time of grace has passed, the 
opponents will clamour in vain for the new teaching: when 
Grohma and the destroyers of this life have brought them- 
selves into the plight which they amply deserve, Zara- 
thustra will prevent them to see Asa, 32.13. The (leading) 
followers of Druj are to be injured in thought, word and 
deed ; they that only move with the crowd are to be converted, 
33.2. As soon as Zarathustra is assured of Mazdah Ahura ’s 
support, he will rise to attack the blasphemers of Mazdah ’s 
doctrine, he with all those who are mindful of Mazdah 
Ahura’s words, 43.14. The holy Daena of the helper, the 
ruling lord, will be a friend, brother or father only to him, 
who despises the Daevas as well as those who condemn the 
Judge, all the others, except him who is devoted to the 
Judge, 45.11. This is another way of saying that the 
unbeliever and opponent of Zarathustra will be outside 
the fold in the first and second life. He who deprives the 
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objectionable associate of Druj of his rule or even of his' life* 
shall progressing prepare the paths of the right doctrine, 
46.5, again an indirect order addressed to Vistaspa to 
attack an unbelieving prince, 

No nfatter what political or social position one may 
occuppy, he is roused and pressed into opposition to the 
followers of Druj ; the big and the small alike are recruited 
against Druj and its associates, 47.4. Man is either for 
Mazdah Ahura or against him; in the attitude towards him 
and the Evil One no neutrality is possible, as those who 
fulfil their duty by observing Mazdah ’s command are the 
“oreated”, i.e.. destined oppressors of Aosma, 48.12. To 
what extremes Zarathustra saw himself brought, the very 
last two verses of the Gathas have recorded. There the stem 
voice of retributive j ustice is heard, meting out the full 
measure of requital to the opponent, calling upon the 
temporal power of good rulers of this world as well as upon 
the omnipotence of the Greatest and Highest to inflict the 
deserved penalty. “They whose doings are evil shall be 
cheated ones, and given over to ruin they shall cry out. 
Through good rulers he shall bring about murder and 
bloodshed among them, and thus give peace and safety 
from them to the happy villages. Torments shall bring upon 
them He who is the Greatest together with the fetter of 
death.” 53.8. It seems that either the patience of 
Zarathustra had reached its end or the danger had risen to 
a climax, and it was a question of either the Good Qr the 
Bad Mind, .either Zarathustra or Bondva, either Asa or 
Druj, for the prophet adds:— “And let it be soon!” Less 
confident of a quick decision, but not less confident sounds 
the question in 9 : “Where is the Lord of Judgment guar- 
ding Right, who is to deprive of life and liberty those, who 
are out to disparage the worthy ones, the despisers of the 
holy Right, who have forfeited their body?” 
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For deciding whether the reform of Zarathustra really* 
was Dualism, at least at the beginning and at that stage of 
the doctrine at which we must assume that it was preached 
by the reformer, the question of the final end of the Evil 
Principle is of the greatest importance. It may be that 
Ahura Mazdah according to the new doctrine eveii created 
the Evil Mind, which is the solution of the problem of Evil 
actually chosen by Zarathustra. It would have been^ going 
against the evidence of every day in private life and of 
whole periods in history, if he had denied the bitter struggle 
between good and bad so constantly and universally waged 
and fought with such varied weapons that only a principle 
approaching a concrete personality could be made respon- 
sible for the endless strife. The odds were at times so 
gre^t and in favour of Evil that even a stout heart like 
that of Zarathustra began to sink, and it was but natural 
that subsequent ages attributed a nature and powers to the 
Principle of Evil almost equal to that of Ahura Mazdah. 

If only the evidence from the Gathas had been consult- 
ed the view of real dualism in Zoroaster’s reform could 
never have arisen. Because, in addition to the fact that the 
Evil Spirit owes his existence to Mazdah Ahura, who is his 
creator, he will at the end and for good be doomed and 
condemned without appeal or a chance to contiuue life and 
mischief in some other form of existence. He does not 
even attempt a revolt, in his followers he collapses in des- 
pair and he will not be granted a respite sufficient for con- 
version. He and his followers of all ages and ranks, however 
strongly backed up by political power and social- position, 
are all relegated to a life of unending misery. Such a 
finale of the battle both in every man’s head and heart 
and on the stage of history could impossibly be foretold, if 
the Bad Principle were as supreme, independent, omnipotent, 
eternal both from the beginning and unto the end, as 
Mazdah Ahura is stated to be. Nothing in the realm of 
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Evil is lasting, not even worldly prosperity. It is true that 
in moments of despondency Zarathustra often asks: “ Shall 
I succeed or succumb !” and at least once puts the anixous 
question: “Which of the battling armies will be victorious 
when they meet V y 44.15. But unless we have to give np 
Zoroastef’s personalty, works and words as described by 
the Gathas, this question has to be taken as a merely 
rhetorical one. 1 

It is as easy to excuse as to understand the impa- 
tience which lurks behind the query whether the victory of 
the follower of Asa over that of Druj will take place 

before the final retribution, 48.2. The fact is in no way 

doubted. It may have been more for the sake of his disciples 
than his own, when in Yasna 51.9, Zarathustra demanded a 
sign, viz., the ruin of the associate of Druj, for the evihend 
of the wicked. The broad fact that the Gathas suppose and 
preach the victory of the Good Spirit and the defeat of the 
Evil One is beyond doubt. Perhaps no tenet of the whole 
Mazdayasnian system has been asserted so unmistakingly 
and repeated so untiringly as the final and absolute victory 
of Good and the sole unassailed reign of Mazdah Ahura 
in the Second Life, i.e., the existence after death. 

This thought was so fully present to the mind 

of Zarathustra and comprised every detail to such an 
extent that no development of it is discernible in the 
Gathas. A very concrete description of the fate of 
the wicked is given at the beginning of the sermons and 
at the end, where also the simple threat of the woe finally 
overtaking the associates of Druj is uttered, 51.8. 

1 Careful and methodical criticism proves that Zoroastrianism is 
fylonotheism. An inaccurate use for the name of Maedfih Ahura for 
Spenta Mainyu by later commentators of the Avesta has perhaps given 
Vo the view to Zoroaster’s doctrine being Dualism. See on this Dr. 
•Sir J. J. Modi, Religious System of the Parsees. Bombay 1903; aa 
interpretation confirmed orally lately by him. 
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Perhaps the objection might be raised that, owing to 
the emphasis of reward held out to the good and the punish- 
ment threatened to the wicked, Zarathustra ’s reform is of a 
mercenary character and built upon egoistic motives, 
there being hardly any appeal to altruistic grounds* 
This would put Zoroastrian ethics on a lower levebthan those 
of the Bhagavadglta, for instance, provided the Niskamaka 
Karma, that is, the Disinterested Action, is the, or at .least one 
of the, leading ideas of the episode of the Mahabharata But 
no taint attaches to Zarathustra J s teach ing on that "score. In; 
the first place the statements of the Gat has are not doctri- 
nal pronouncements uttered leisurely from a chair or 
carefully developed in lengthy dialogue, but the 
words of a preacher who to win over his audience had to 
appeal to motives that lay nearest their hearts. He had 
not to deal with an interlocutor who intellectually and 
morally was one of the best of his people, look upon as a 
national ideal, but with an audience of a very promiscuous 
nature. In fact it is recorded that just the mighty ones 
and the upper classes were averse to the new teaching. 
Beyond his own family circle, Zarathustra had a very thin 
following, the opponents mentioned on the other hand were 
neither small in number nor of a lowly station in life, and 
their atttiude was one of aetive and determined opposition. 

Even if Zarathustra had not said so, it would not have 
been a great slander to assume that mainly material consi- 
derations were at the basis of his opponents resistance. 
The only argument to be used there was the transitory 
character of the prosperity of associate of Druj and his 
woeful fate in the other world. With Zarathustra ? s 
audience the terrible awakening at the Cinvat Bridge, 
the testing of one’s moral worth by molten metal and 
the treatment with stinking food was apparently the 
strongest, if not the only, motive that would go 
down, not so much out of conviction as out of fear* 
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It was reserved for later stages to expound the social 
advantages of the new teaching and to point out 
the higher intellectual and moral plane on which it stood: 
The way in which the greatest teacher of Iran proposed his 
message does not show the inferiority of the religious 
system taught, but the methodical skill of the exponent, 
Zarathustra, like all those who had a lasting influence for 
the -better on their surrounding, was a good pedagogue. 
In the stress laid on retribution, the reform breathes the 
spirit of Semitic religious views. Whether the result of 
contact with original Semitic ideas or Zoroaster's own con- 
ception prompted by a conscious opposition to pre-reform 
decadent Indo Iranian ideals, only a new inquiry can decide. 

The eschatological ideas of the Gathas naturally are 
concerned with the victory of Asa, ie., of Justice and 
Truth over Druj and the Bad Mind, Injustice and Untruth, 
in the final judgment, and the sanction put for ever on the 
judgment by handing over the Evil Principle and its follo- 
wers to everlasting torments. Now Druj will be overcome 
through the increase of the Kingdom of the Ahuras, 31.4. 
Druj will actually be delivered to Asa, which is to cause 
ruin and torments and hatred to the Druj followers, 44. 
14. At the retributions Asa will conquer Druj, 48.1. The 
text seems to leave it open whether a formal final encounter 
•will seal the fate of the Good and Bad Spirit, or whether 
the mere working of the effects of either will decide the 
downfall of the wicked one and the victory of the good one. 
The meeting of the two battling armies may be the symbo- 
lic expression of moral and immaterial occurrences. Druj 
and all that it implies will suffer defeat by being declared 
to be the Fiend of Man, and his Satan, the opponent of. 
Mazdah Ahura who allowed it to do the Enemy's work 
among Men to tempt them whether they chose to adhere 
rather to Druj than to Asa, and to organise a whole world 
of wickedness set against the kingdom of Mazdah Ahura. 
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But at the Judgment, the happiness of the world of Druj 
will be destroyed for good and ever so that no chance of a 
revival is left:. It is clearly asserted that the follwer of Druj 
Will be expropriated of his home which will be given to the 
follower of the Good principle, 50.3; and whatever pros- 
perity may now be found with the devotee of Druj, he will 
be divested of it, 53.6, at least at the final reckoning. The 
Karpanship and the Kavay Clan are doomed to ruin just by 
those whom they did not allow to govern their lives as they 
listed ; worldly prosperity which prevented them from ac- 
cepting the reform will thus be taken from them, and their 
portion will be poverty and helplessness. Merely to rouse 
interest and fix the intention of the hearers Zarathus- 
tra asks in 31.14: “ What will be the settlement of the debts 
of Druj V’ and in the following verse: “What is the punish- 
ment for the associates of the follower of Druj and of the 
violent non-agriculturist ?” So much is certain, the follower 
of Druj will ruin besides himself his whole house, his own 
kith and kin, he will lose goods and chattels, he will do harm 
oven to the village, nay the curse upon him will spread to 
the whole district and drag it into his personal ruin and, as 
much as it depends upon him, he will cause the downfall of 
ihe whole country and people, 31.18. 

It is one of the worst consequences of having kept stub- 
bornly outside ZarathuStra’s fold that the unbeliever is' 
punished with hard-heartedness, for evil deeds will 
keep the evil-doer from a good life, in other words, 
make him incapable of turning towards good and practise 
it, 46.8. It sounds like commonpalce when in 51.8 an end 
in woe is threatened to the associate of Druj. Out of his 
sovereignty, without any regard whatsoever to the Evil 
Spirit and his associates of any rank, Mazdah Akura him- 
self will apportion the good fate to the good, and the bad 
fate to the bad, 43.5. It will be just through the Holy 
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■ -Spirit that Mazdah Ahura will distribute the claims of the 
two parties among them assisted by Asa and Armaiti, 47.6. 
At the behest of Mazdah Ahura, too, Sraosa and Asi will 
award loss and hurt to the bad party, 43.12. A superla- 
tive, for which Zarathustra may have had other reasons 
beside his own bitter experiences, is used in the passage 
51.6, in which he assures his hearers that Mazdah 
Ahura will award worse than the worst to the disobedient. 
The threat sounds as if based on a definite promise from 
Ahura Mazdah. There will be a final separation between 
Good and Bad at the end, each destined to meet its reward, 
49.9. Or should indeed against thy will the follower of 
Druj, who in his doings is one with Aka Manah, have part 
in all the best which through this Holy Spirit, oil Mazdah 
Ahura, thou hast promised to the follower of Asa?” 47.5. 
No, of a truth not, because the heretic will be far from the 
mansion of Asa: Asa avoids them as wild anima's shun 
men, 34.8. 

There is no trace in all this of an appeal by Aura 
Mainyu or any other representative of Evil, or of however 
so faint a remonstration : Evil has played the game to an 
end and is to meet its unavoidable fate in just and severe 
punishment. No attempt is to be seen anywhere to baulk 
the sovereign power of Mazdah Ahura in allotting Bliss to 
the-Good and Curse to the Bad.. 

It cannot be denied that the description of the reward 
of Good in the Gathas is rather abstract and jejune, as 
compared ith that of Bad. Besides being with Asa in the 
realms of Mazdah Ahura, there is hardly any concrete 
expression for the happiness awarded to the faithful and 
virtuous whilst fire and molten metal are introduced, to be 
taken either literally or as a vivid illustration and symbol 
hfor the excruciating, all-penetrating pain-racking body and 
soul of the damned. The Judgment in the Gathas is a 
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private and a public, general one. The private Judgment is 
indicated by the subjective mental condition of the wicked" 
at their arrival at the Chinvat Bridge to which the good 
ones can look forward with confidence. It is the condem- 
nation by their own bad conscience alone, which makes the> 
lost sinners tremble when they see the risk in crossing the 
bridge, that will for all eternity decide between Heaven and 
Hell. The Karpans and Kavays, followers of Druj, will 
experience anguish of the soul and of the I at the Chinvat 
Bridge, 51.13. 

Numerous are the passages in the Gathas which either 
directly mention or imply the general and final judgment 
of tile Principle of Evil and its adherents. Both the 
various stages and the unalterable result of this trial are 
given. The bad gain is known through the glowing metal. 
Mazdah Ahura knows best the result and end of wicked 
deeds, 32.7. Zarathuitra desires that the fire may bring 
comfort to the faithful one, but torments to the enemy 
according to the hints of Ahura Mazdfth, 34.4. The reward 
for both parties will be prepared by Mazdah Ahura, the Holy 
Spirit and through Fire, 31 3. “ Those who are under 
bad rule, whose deeds, speech and thought, and whose I 
are bad, the associates of Druj, the (formerly departed) 
souls will meet with bad food, they arc the proper inmates 
of the house of Druj.” 49.11. Cp. 31.20. To him who cries 
woe! bad food will be offered; paradise will be lost to the 
followers of Druj, despising Right. “ In this way you 
destroy the spiritual life' % warns Zarathustra in 53.6. 

Bliss will be the share of the faithful there, where, 
the spirit of the followers of Druj will be given over to. 
destruction, though they try and sneak away to hide. “ Bilt 
if you separate from the covenant, woe will be your word 
at the consummation of things’ is the renewed warning, 
in 53.7. “ Therefore, they whose doing is bad, let them be 
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cheated ones, let them all cry out, given over to perdi- 
tion”, £. The place of corruption is the misbeliever ’s, 9. 
Those who increase madness and cruelty are to. go to the 
Daevas’ house, the house for the associates of Druj, 49.4. 
Zarathustra prays in 51.14: lt For the harm to the kine 
which they do, execute on account of their words and deeds, 
the verdict which is to take them to the house of Druj at 
the end of things/ ’ Yasna 30.11 unflinchingly says almost 
at the beginning of the Gathic preaching that torments and 
eternal ruin are the end of the follower of Druj. Solemnly 
declares the text 45.7 : “ The torments of the* followers of 
Druj will be everlasting; both bliss and condemnation will 
be decreed and executed through his realm by Mazdah 
Ahura, who disposes of loss and gain of all that live, that 
were and will be. 

B. GOD IN THE EG VEDA 

To write a theology of the Egveda, in the sense as one 
could write a theology of the Old Testament or even of the 
Avesta, seems to be a difficult, if not impossible, task. Taking 
theology to be the science of God, it is this very notion of 
theology which makes an adequate exposition of it in the 
Egveda an arduous undertaking. Even if we accept the 
term God in its abstract sense, as the First Principle of all 
Being and Movement, we appear to be left without any 
clear evidence on many questions about God by the Eksam-. 
hita. Not only has the metaphysical basis for the deity in 
the EV.*to be unearthed, but the ideas of the Vedic poets, 
corresponding to the notion of God as a First Principle, 
have for the greater part to be arrived at by logical con- 
clusions; direct statements are comparatively rare. 

" • Nor does the difficulty end with the scarcity of 

metaphysical data. In the main, the EV. is the expression 
through the spoken word of religious ideas. These ideas 
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occupied the minds of the leading classes of the Aryas both 
in times of national and personal danger and of peace and 
leisure. The imagery of the RV. was rich and deep enough 
to serve as a symbol for abstract ideas; the language was as 
good an instrument for conveying higher thought, as any 
poet and thinker could wish for; and in spite of the 
dominant monotony of the hymns of the extant Sanihita, 
dealing with theological ideas, still the minds of the Usas 
and Varuna hymns was fertile and original enough to vest 
the deity with a garb which would give a fairly concrete 
idea of the Rirst Principle. But there a cruel disappoint- 
ment awaits the inquirer into the nature and appearance of 
God in the RV. That the deity should appear as Man of 
larger proportions seems obvious: the Superman must have 
been the nearest concrete expression for the ideas about the 
over-lord, creator and protector of a war-faring race. For 
centuries, the invading Aryas were exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes of a Jife of exploration of strange lands and the risks of 
a struggle with autochthonous peoples, perhaps inferior in 
means of defence, but probably equal, if not superior, in 
numbers to fight the invaders. Tiiat anthropomorphism is 
not the only way of representing the deity in a concrete 
form and that theriomorphisrn is not an altogether rare case 
in the RV. may just be mentioned. 

It is idle to look in the RV. for one absolutely supreme, 
personal head of ail the beings, celestial and non-celestial, 
that could be considered as the First Principle of all other 
Being and Movement. Not a single figure of the mythology 
of the RV stands within measurable distance from that, 
position. The nature of the physically and metaphysically 
supreme Principle has been split up and its functions, 
divided. It would now be a comparatively easy task to 
make all the attributes and functions of the sharers in the 
division converge back upon one point, if no further develop- 
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ment had set in after the partition. If only a division of 
the One into Many had taken place, attributes and functions, 
could simply be added and the sum total would represent- 
the nature and activity of the Supreme and Final Principle. 
But with a good many figures of the Vedic pantheon, a 
distressing uncertainty prevails as to their actual and 
original nature; their relative position is neither clear 
nor steady, and their functions are often overlapping. 
To arrive at a comprehensive and, at the same time, homo- 
geneous idea of the deity in the RV., elimination besides 
addition has to be used. Though it may be desirable to 
try to give a correct idea of the deity in the RV. by putting 
the scattered facts together, so as to form some sort at least 
of theology of the oldest literary document of the Indo- 
European family of peoples and languages, the task is beset 
with great difficulties. Needless to say, no ancient or 
medieval author has attempted it, though it was felt and 
pointed out rather than solved by such an early writer as 
Yaska. Even modern standard writers on Vedic religion 
are generally satisfied with a description of the individual 
figures of the mythology; a great deal of time, talent and 
energy has been spent, time on questions of origin and 
identity without an attempt at reaching the higher unity 
behind plurality. 

The first questions about God in the RV., to be solved, 
ar,e whether, in spite of the difficulties, a starting point of 
evolution in the Yedic belief in God is to be found in the 
Samhita itself; whether the evolution started from the 
One of the Many ; whether the mythological figures, as the 
RV. represents them, can be co-ordinated and subordinated 
.into a satisfactory mythological system, so as to represent a 
consistent idea of God, or whether these figures *and their 
functions, taken together, cannot be considered as the 
adequate representation of the idea of God with which the 
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Vedic Aryas are to be credited, and, finally, what the nature 
■and- the properties of the highest Being in their mind was. 

It may not be superfluous to state here that ethnography 
and the history of human thought, religious thought in 
particular, does not prove an invariable start from, the * 
imperfect and lower and a development and rise to the perfect * 
and higher. In fact there are scholars who maintain that 
the evolution started from the perfect and moved towards 
the less perfect, that there was at times a drop from the 
•higher to the lower. Whether, in early Vedic, times, lhe 
development of the theological notion was from the higher 
to the lower, from the One to the Many, or vice versa, 
naturally has to be decided on the evidence from the docu- 
ments. If it is shown that polytheism is not the starting 
point, but rather refers back to monotheism, then such a 
conclusion will not be contradicted by the general history of 
culture and the history of religion in particular. 

The iprima facie impression is that the RV. is polytheis- 
tic. Still, on closer examination, it will be found that the 
Vedic hymns do not contain a consistent polytheism. The 
deities are not self-contained, many are not fully developed, 
in some there is a suprising want of proportion. The 
Vedic pantheon lacks constitution and organisation; rather 
many figures are paired ; there is no supreme head constituted 
on the strength of its nature and activity. The head may be 
chosen for a certain occasion or purpose, but no individual 
god can be shown to have been the sovereign for the whole 
time of Aryan worship. Exaggerated praises may be address- 
ed to a certain deity, but they are stultified by the same, 
praises being offered to some rival deity. As the description 
of the figure of many deities is defective, so in given traits » 
it often overlaps. Overlapping in activity is rather common. 
The relation of the gods towards the physical world is more 
^one of demiourgos than one of creator. Very few figures o 
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the Vedic pantheon are concerned with the moral law and 
its observation by man. 

Neither individually, nor as a class, the Vedic deities 
exhaust the idea of the First principle, such as peoples 
of less culture than the Vedic Aryas are commonly observed 
to possess. It is then but natural that the poets of the 
suktas put the gods under the control of one common and 
therefore higher principle, or make them at least work in 
harmony with it. None of the gods is found to be above it. 
This common and higher principle is Rty, Truth. It is no- 
where stated in the hymns that Rta is the Highest and First 
Principle of Being and Movement, but as Rta is not subor- 
dinated to another, it must be considered as such. The 
gods are the agents behind whom Rta stands; Rta 
supplements deficiencies of individual gods and of the 
whole pantheon ; on Rta converge all the personalities and 
their functions. This holds good of the oldest parts of the 
RV. Samhita as much, if not more, than of the younger 
parts. 

As early as the time when the family books were com- 
posed, doubts about the suzerainty, if not existence, of 
Indra, the temporarily highest god, were expressed. These 
doubts consolidated into a definite and positive statement in 
the tenth mandala where as the First Principle of Existence 
and Evolution (Movement) Sat, The Being, was proclaimed. 
Both the negation of the Many and the assertion of the One 
is stated with an unmistakable clearness in the first mandala 
as well. The monotheistic strain of the RV. Samhita was 
not overlooked by Sayana who saw clear indications of mono- 
theism in the suktas. During the time of the Brahmanas the 
•^ajna, Sacrifice, was endowed with such importance and 
might that the sacrificial and^ritual principle_.took the place 
of tlie old gods who were made to depend on it. The philo- 
sophically highest principle was, for the time being, immer- 
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ged in the sacrificial technique. Philosophical speculations, 
however, were not extinct, nor can it be said the they were 
tabooed by all who wrote on Vedic matters or practised 
Vedic rites, since some of the most important Upanisads 
were incorporated in Brahmanical books or tagged on to 
hem. 

The predominant theological thought of the Upansiads 
is monotheistic: they propound an unqualified monotheism, 
either straight off or after some hesitation in the opening 
chapters- The hesitation may have been due either to wave- 
ring between the new thought and the old, or, on account of 
practical reasons; to a compromising tendency, or finally 
is an involuntary illustration of the labour it cost the 
Upanisad thinkers, as a class, to arrive at new and, as 
they certainly thought, more satisfactory solutions of the 
philosophical and theological problems, which never seem to 
have been entirely absent from the mind of the ancient 
Aryas. The fact remains that the Upanisads, the lineal heirs 
of the Bv. Samhita, contain monotheistic belief expressed in 
formulas unsurpassed for their accuracy and pithiness. The 
physical and metaphysical First Principle, apparently split 
up in the Vedic hymns again appears once more as one and 
homogeneous in the Upanisads. Even the moral Principle 
has been unified in Karma and its correlative, the Samsdra. 
Though polytheism had in the Puranas exponents not fetter- 
ed generally by speculation based on facts, still the main, at 
any rate the most important current of ancient Indian, 
thought, seems to be monotheistic; the polytheism of the 
Vedic hymns, caused by special circumstances, appears as a 
temporary aberration. That aberration however lasted pro- 
bably from one to two millenniums. 

Th judge from the evidence extant, the Vedic Aryas 
must have conceived God as a rational but bodily Beipg. 
This is true, even if we admit that the individual members 
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of the pantheon were but hypostatised physical powers and 
phenomena. As long as the godhead could be clothed with a 
body, this was done according to the function attributed to 
it. If no particular trait suggested a definite bodily shape,. 
• then the description stops short. Instances are Indra and 
Rta, respectively. In fact, the distinction between spirit 
and matter, soul and body, does not seem to have struck very 
forcibly a people, who were absorbed in the struggle for life. 
But even later hymns, composed probably in greater national 
leisure, do not bring out so much the difference between 
material and immaterial as that between concrete and ab- 
stract. Of the perfections, which a w ell developed theology 
finds in the nature of God, some are bound to be absent in 
the godhead of the RV., others are distributed among the 
various members of the Vedic Olympus. The assumption that 
God must exist by himself and cannot ow T e his being to 
any one else is implicitly made in this, that Rta is not made, 
to depend on any other higher or more universal Principle. 
There is however no positive statement to the effect that 
.Rta, being the One behind the Many, is self-dependent. It is 
true that the term self-dependent, is freely used in 

connection with deities, but as it is applied to many gods, it 
amounts to nothing more than a complimentary, stereotyped 
attribute. Yet the emphasis with which it is applied to 
Varuna may be of special significance for the relation of 
Varuna to Rta, the First and common principle of Vedic 
mythology. It would be idle to look for a developed perso- 
nality with clearly defined traits in the RV ; Rta, [the only 
figure in the Samhita, which can be considered as a universal 
and first cause and governor, is too much of an abstraction to- 
allow room for personality. Needless to say that other pro-, 
perties of a monotheistic and personal godhead, such* as sim- 
plicity and infinity, are ruled out of court in a theology of 
the Veda, and that others, immutability or eternity, for in- 
stance, can be looked for there only in a very qualified sense. 
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In a restricted signification, too, have the attributes of 
action in God in the RV. to be accepted. It is, in the first 
place, obvious that the deity in the RV. is not endowed 
with either power or action of intellect beyond a degree suita- 
ble to a Superman. The same applies to the will of the Vedic 
gods in general. As for individuals in the pantheon, Varuna 
again seems to be the god in whom most knowledge is cen- 
tred. True, his knowledge is mainly concerned with good 
and bad, apparent in the doings of man. The comprehen- 
sion and intensity of the knowledge in Varuna is symbolised 
by his Spies, and 3?, at the commandment of the god. 
Again it is remarkable that Varuna s knowledge appears 
more in the service of avenging punishment than of reward. 
Pusan knows, above all, good, safe ways, he follows with his 
mind’s eye cattle strayed away, and is implored to bring it 
back. Agni, as the some kind of mediator between 

man and the gods, knows both the earthly and the celestial 
regions; he is, of course* an expert in his profession as a 
sacrificial priest. Both Varuna and Mitra 44 look down on 
herds, as it were, from the lofty sky, they, full of Rta, the 
all-lords, set for worship. Better pathfinders indeed than 
the Eye, with unhindered sight, even when winking percei- 
ving they perceive”. Mitra, in his close relation to the Sun, 
the eye of both Mitra and Varuna, watches over fiendships 
and guards contracts. The Asvina have knowledge bf 
people in distress and display a good deal of practical sense 
in rescuing them. The Rblius are the skilled artisans of the 
gods. The later deity of Wisdom, Sarasvati, is a mere 
stream in the RV. The eagle boasts that he knows the 
generations of the gods, Sarama, the bitch, shows an un- 
common amount of shrewdness and fixity of purpose in the 
discovery of the kine hidden away by the Panis. 

It is clear that the knowledge of the Vedic gods extends 
in the first instance over the range of their jurisdiction, and 
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that its objects are chiefly material, ritual, and moral. In- 
dra f s interests are too well known to be repeated here; the 
Rbhus show artistic knowledge and talent; Agni is most 
conversant with the sacrifice and its purpose ; Mitra sees to 
truthfulness and faithfulness in particular, as Varuna has 
an eye on right and wrong in general. None of the gods is 
all-knowing as none of them is all-present. If omniscience 
i§ attributed to any of them, it is either a mere compliment 
made fpr a special purpose, or it is restricted through the 
context. But it is not so clear from the Samhita text whe- 
ther the Vedic poets ever intended to invest all the gods, 
taken together, with omniscience, though it is said that the 
gods never close their eyes, and that they rule the world in 
wisdom and have knowledge of all that stands and moves. 
If ever there was a being, whose knowledge in the mind of 
the Aryan worshipper may have approached all-knowingness, 
it was Dyauspitr. But this is true only of the Indo- Iranian, 
not the V edie, Dyauspitr. 

The will of the deity in the RV. is manifested by the 
generally kind attitude of the gods towards man. They 
are bright, not only in their physical appearance, but 
through a cheerful disposition of mind as well, in the same 
degree as the the demons, shun the light and are ill- 

disposed. The general and close connection of the gods 
with Rta makes them share in all that Rta connotes : truth, 
harmony in the macrocosm, and the right order in man, the 
microcosm, the proper procedure in cult, the sacrifice in 
particular. On the whole, the gods stand for what notion 
of goodness and sanctity, right and order are traceable in 
the RV. Equivalents for good and its contrary *rrg are 
•straight and crooked, and 

Both the terminology for good and bad and the relation 
of the individual gods to Rta put it beyond doubt that that 
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is good which is according to Rta, and that is bad which is 
against Rta. Rta then may be considered as the highest 
principle of rectitude in the RV. or, in terms of personal 
monotheism, as the supreme will, the conformity with which 
is Right and Virtue, the opposition to which is Wrong and 
Sin. But as the personal character of Rta is so little deve- 
loped it would be hazardous to say that in Rta itself there is 
a free will. All that can be stated with certainty is that 
there is no exterior limitation to the freedom of Rta, there 
being no higher principle than Rta. But whether there is 
no internal, natural direction and determination in one way, 
so that no other could be chosen, is more than the text of 
the Samhita warrants to decide. The question becomes the 
more difficult, the less the hymns show Rta otherwise but as 
principle of the right order, both intellectually and morally,, 
consequently always as working for good. 

Exercising their power, the Vedic gods divide the uni- 
verse among themselves, each of them ruling within his 
sphere of jurisdiction. It is obvious that these spheres, as 
the mythological figures themselves, are overlapping at times. 
The power of every Vedic god cannot, consequently, be said 
to be absolute even in his own domain. Vet, barring neces- 
sary restrictions, the gods, especially the major ones, rule in. 
heaven, like Varuna, in midspace, as Indra, or, Agni, on 
earth. The individual limitations are Nearly shown in the 
alliances sought and concluded either temporarily or for 
good. Cp. the Indra-Vrtra fight in which all the available 
forces of the devas were arrayed on Indra’s side. Jt is this 
clubbing together for common purpose which made on the 
Vedic worshipper, at all times, the impression of the unicity 
of the godhead, and which in a comparatively late passage* 
found expression in the pretty comparison : The cars are; 
many, but the road is one. 

The gods exercise their power for the benefit of man: 
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thfcfr pTOttffiSoA ranges fxttm the assurin^prcsence andkind- 
ly assist tauteof Agni as a house-friend* and brother to the 
Military alliance and leadership, specially laadm’s, which 
brings victory to the pious Ary as in their struggle for life 
# and^aigaaix8t/tMe godless aborigines. Health and wealth are 

ha# power to loosen the fetters, 
whioh'mn has thrown round tne evil-doer. These fetters, 
actually physical illness, symbolise the* moral bondage into 
which the sinner has cast himself* and out of which only 
repentance oh his part and the forgiving g^ace of Varuna 
wiJUead him. r lhus there are Vedic gods holding sway 
over the physical and the moral world. 

The rale of the gods is not sovereign, not even in their 
own spheres, in which they depend upon Vrata* Vrata, already 
in Vedic language, means both realm, sphere of jurisdiction 
and course, rule. It seems generally to signify the rule and 
law of individual gods, in some cases apparently Said to have 
been laid down by themselves, certainly observed by all of 
them. Rta, on the other hand, would signify the general norm 
which the god follows in his own respective and individual 
Vrata. Vrata would generally discriminate one god ftom the 
other ; through Rta they are linked together. Through this 
common bond of Rta the gods could amalgamate and be 
identified'; With Rta even interdependence and mutual 
generation do not seem such an absurdity as with se&SK 
contained individuals. If Hettotheism could be accepted; Rta 
together with the general notion of the godhead might be used 
for an explanation, though not a proof. Here again the sum 
total of the power of all the gods is far from amou&fciug to 
omnipotence. At no time of the Rgveda was ther^ a being 
explicity credited with omnipotence, not even for a »hort 
time.. The most comprehensive power is exercised by Rta, 
which is at least negatively omnipotent, as there is no other 
power superior or equal to it. 
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The concrete figure of many of the Vedic gods suggests 
that the authors of the hymns claim to have seen the objects 
of their inspiration and worship in bodily shape. This is 
expressed in the traditional title of the Vedic poets as 
“ Seers’’; the suktas are supposed to have been a vision.^ 
Vrata and Rta were products of direct perception ‘and . infe- 
rence to everybody who had eyes to see and a mind to 
reason; the reference in the first mandala UW, . 1 . 123 . 8 , 
where stands for Rta, is too indefinite and probably too 
late a statement to allow the conclusion that the Universal 
Law was personified as well. Not only did the Rsis see 
gods by sight, they conversed with them and joined thetn 
in sport ; penitent V asistha ruefully recalls the good old 
days when he had access to Varuna’s mansion with a hund- 
red doors. Whatever may have been the exact nature of the 
Vedic gods— whether they were functionaries of Rta in the 
first place and embodiments of natural forces and facts in 
the second, or vice versa, there does not seem anything in 
the gods hidden from the mental eye of the Vedic singers, 
in other words, there are no theological mysteries in the RV. 
The doubt whether a god knows or does not, is the sarcastic 
, expression of a sceptic which was met with no better reply 
than the. impatient emphasis: This, ye people, is. Ipdra. 
jFor.^lready in the older parts of the Samhita, the positiop of 
the Vedic was not absolutely secure; in course of time,, ope 
after, the other fell, to be replaced by the one of the Upani- 
sads and, the new Many of the Puranas. 



PERSIAN MYSTERIES p . 

(; translated from the Italian “ I Misteri ” ofRafaele - 
Pettazzoni, Bologna 1924, by J. M. Unvala, PhD.) 

Persian mysteries are those of Mithra (t« ITeQaarv to? 
MHtga uvcti’iqiu Origen. c. Cels . 6, 22). 

Mithra is not a deity of the vegetation. He is a vqrv 

old god of the sky. He is the “ lord of vast fields ” (Mihr 

Yasht='Yasht 10); but these “fields" are originally and 

essentially the luminous spaces of heaven. Thus Mithraism 

presents itself at once as a problem for the history of 

religions— the problem of a heavenly deity placed at the 

head of a mysteric religion, being the titulary god of 

one of those mysteries, which usually have developed, 

from agrarian cults, and are, therefore, naturally 

turned towards the ground and the underground 

rather than towards the sky. In order to resolve this 

problem, and to understand the peculiar character of 

Mythraic mysteries, it is befitting to follow the Persian 

religion in the whole of its development, beginning with 

the Iranian origins. 1 In fact, the mysteries of Mithra also, 

like those of Tamuz, like those of Osiris, like those of 

Att'rs, like those of Sabazios, like those of Dionysos and of 

Demeter, show some primitive elements, which have surviv- 
« # 
ed from the remotest antiquity, as we shall see. 

Mithra is mentioned together with another god, p ', 
Yaruna, already in a cuneiform tablet from Boghaz-Koi of ■ 
about 1300 B.C. 2 , which is, leaving aside the question of 

1 K. Pettazzoni, La Religione di Zarathustra nella storia reli- 
. gios a dell' Iran (“ Storia delle religioni ” 1), Bologna 1920. 

2 E. Meyer, Das erste Auftreten der Arier in der Qeschi elite', 
§itzungsber. d. Berlin. Akad. 1808, 14 seq. Cf. H. Figulla, E. F. 
Weidner, Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkoi, Leipzig 1916 and se% 
(14. Pettazzoni, op. cit. 46aeq.). 
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the redaction of the Vedas , the oldest written document of 
the religion of an Indo-European people,^ that has come 
down to us. 

Mithra and Varuna were divinities adored by the 
Aryans in India, divinities of that religion, which f had as 
its sacred books the Vedas . It is in this religion that the 
intimate connection of the two divine figures appears, and 
is linguistically confirmed by the frequent occurrence of 
the dvandva compound Mitravarumu. This ancient and 
constant association of the two gods must have at its basis 
an essential affinity of their nature. In fact, both were 
originally, most probably, gods of the sky under two diffe- 
rent aspects: the diurnal ( Mitra ) and the nocturnal 
(1 Varuna ) ( Bgveda , 1, 115, 5). 

Whereas in India Mitra appears apart from Varuna , 
as lacking a distinct personality, (a single hymn, Rgveda , 
3 , 59, is dedicated to him individually), in Iran, on the con- 
trary, Mithra was and remained the god of the luminous 
(diurnal and clear) heaven, distinct from and subordinated 
to the god of the whole and immanent celestial vault (c£. 
Herod. 1 , 131), who was, as Varuna t as Zeus , as Jupiter , 
the supreme god. 

Of this supreme god of the primitive Iranian polythe > 
ism the reform of Zarathushtra 1 made its unique god, Ahura 
Mazda ‘‘the lord who knows” In fact, Zoroastrianism 
was a monotheistic religion founded on the negation of 
several naturalistic deities {daevas) existing in the Iranian 
paganism, who were henceforth considered as so many, 
demons, adversaries of Ahura Mazda . Mithra is not men- 
222 tioned in the Gathas , the oldest texts of Zoroastrianism,, 
which reflect most closely and most faithfully the ideas of 
the Reformer. In a later period Zoroastrianism attenuated* 

1 R. Pettazzoni, La Reliyione di Zarathustra ; 49 seq. 
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its absolute and intransigent monotheism. That happened 
especially when from western Iran, namely from Media, 
whence it was originated the Zoroastrian movement was * 
spread towards the east, and entered into Persia. 

" In this Persian surrounding, where the ancient poly- 
theistic and “ pagan’ ’ religion was in complete vigour and 
co-operated in strengthening the national and imperial 
state of the Achaimenides, Zoroastrianism did not impose 
itself in its orthodox form, which it maintained in sacerdo- 
tal circles, and mainly restricted itself, it seems, in forming 
proselytes among the highest classes of society. The people, 
the general mass of the nation, remained attached to the cult 
of its ancient nature gods. Ahura Mazda was the supreme 
god, ( mathishta baganam: inscription of Behistun); he 
was officially venerated as such, though not as the unique 
god, by the sovereigns themselves (inscriptions of Darius, 
Xerxes, Artaxerxes II, Artaxerxes III). 1 The same sove- 
reigns venerated and invoked besides Ahura, Mazda also 
“ other gods' ’ ( baga ), '‘all gods’" ( vithaibish bagaibish : 
inscription of Persepolis), especially Mithra (Artaxerxes 
II, Artaxerxes III) 1 . This was not all. Mithra , like 
other divinities (e.g., Anahita: p. 232) finally imposed him- 
self on Zoroastrianism, to the effect that Zoroastrianism 
^^tflrpo rated him in the form which alone was allowable 
^according to its monotheistic doctrine, that is to say, not as 
a daeva , this word and its meaning being henceforth 
reserved for accursed demons, but as one of the good 
yazatas 9 (ie., "worthy of respect,” “venerable,” or p> 
“holy,” a divine figure, but subordinated to the unique 
god); a yazata , however, superior to the others, excellent 
among all, “ sent by Ahura Mazda to keep watch over the. 
world ” ( Yasht 10, 103)*. 
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1 Ibid . p. 123 eeq., 130, 132. 
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This was an effect of the reaction in Persia by ‘the 
traditional religion on the reformed one; and this was not 
the only one. Zoroastrianism in its early period, which 
is represented in the Gathas, had abolished, together with 
the daevas , bloody sacrifices made in their honour ( Yasna 
29 , 1; 32, 12, 14; 44 , 20) 1 as well as intoxicating libations 
of the sacred haoma, which accompanied them ( Yasna 
32, 14; 48, 10). In fact, both the sacrifices and the liba- 
tions were practised in the ancient naturalistic and pagan 
Iranian religion. If in later Zoroastrianism, as represent- 
ed in the post-Gathic Avesta , bloody sacrifices reappear 
( Yasna 62, 1-2) 2 and if haoma was not only readmitted in 
the cult (cf. Yasna , 11, 4, seq.), but also its preparation 
and libation became the central act of the liturgy of 
Parsism (Horn Yasht-Yasht 20), it was on account of the 
influence exercised by the national Persian religion, in 
which those rites were perpetuated from the times of the 
proto-Iranian origins, and certainly continued to exist 
even after the advent of Zoroastrianism. 

Sacrifices of animals (oxen, horses, camels, donkeys, 
sheep) to different divinities are in fact attested, indepen- 
dently of Zoroastrianism, among the Persians (Iierod. 1 , 

1 The passages of the Avesta are generally quoted after the 
translation of Ch. Bartholomae, Die Gatha’s des Awesla, Strassburg 
1905, and Fr. Wolff, Avesta (without the Gathas ), Strassburg 1910. 
Cf. the French translation of Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta (Annales 
du Mus&e Guimet, Vol. XXI, XXII, XXIV), Paris 1892-1893. Some 
passages are translated by Geldner in Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebucli 
of Bertholet (Tubingen 1908), 323 seq., and by Lehmann in his Text - 
buck zur Religionsgeschichte (Leipzig 1912), 256. (Partial) Italian 
translations: I. Pizzi, Zaraihustra, L* Avesta (in the collection “ Gli 
Immortali”), 1914 ; F.C. Cannizzaro, II Vendidad reso italiano, Messina 
1916. 

2 •• And in the hand holding twigs and vervain and the ritual 
piece of meat (** e in man reggendo e sarmenti e verbene e il rituale 
iembo di came”) transl. Pizzi, op, cit, t 3 57, 
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132 seq.; cf. Vendidad 22, 3, 4). Similarly the use of 
intoxicating drinks is evidenced in connection with the 
<?ult of Mithra himself (Ctes. and Duris ap. Athen. 10, 45„ 
p. 434), ie. 9 in those famous Mithrakanas (Mitgobtava), P* 
•which were spread even outside Persia, and survived in 
Persia itself so long that their traces are found even in 
the Mohammedan epoch. 1 Here we touch directly the 
primitive ground of the Persian religion. A primitive and 
archaic cult of Mithra, belonging to the oldest stratum of 
the Iranian religion, having maintained itself in Persia, es- 
pecially among the popular classes even after the penetra- 
tion of Zoroastrianism : such was the original nucleus of that 
complex formation, which became afterwards Mithraism. 
Such was the first phase of that development, which finally 
ended into Mithraic mysteries. The sacrifice of the bill), 
which became the centre of the whole Mithraic system, will 
have been originally one of those bloody sacrifices, which 
were common to the Iranian paganism and still continued to 
be celebrated in Persia, even after the Gathas had prohibi- 
ted the killing of the cattle and proclaimed the sanctity of 
the cattle (Y asna 33, 3-4 ; 44, 6 ; 50, 2). Probably this con- 
spicuous and costly sacrifice had originally formed a part 
of solemn agrarian rites, destined to promote the fertility 
of fields, these rites being possibly similar to some ceremo- 
nies practised, e.g., in Egypt, where a dispersion of the 
meat of a bull or other slaughtered animal on the fields took 
place (p. 152), or to those practised in Anatolia, where a bull 

1 Fr. Cumont, Textes et monumen ts figures relatijs aux mystdres 
de Mithra, land II (Bruxelles 1899 and 1896). This fundamental 
work will be henceforth quoted omitting the title, with the only indi- 
cation of the volumes and of the relative pages. Cf. Cumont, Les mys- 
, teres de Mithra 3 Bruxelles 1913; A. Gasquet, Essai sur le culte et • 
les rnystdres de Mithra , 1899 ; E. Roese, Ueher Mithrasdienst , Stralsund, 
1916 ; G. Wolff, Udbef Mithrasdienst u. Mithreen, Frankfurt 1909 *, A* 
Dietrich, Eine Mithrasliturgie ,* 1910 (cf. Cumont, Revue de Vlnstmo- 
4ion Publique en Belgique 1904, 1). 
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was slaughtered ( taurobolium , p. 132) in a ritual fiunt 
(p. 108) 1 or to those practised by the Thracians, who after 
pursuing a bull or other animal (p. 62 seq.) tore it to pieces*, 
that being the rite, on which the whole system of Orphism 
rests. Thus, it is that certain most archaic elements, which 
were perpetuated in Mithraism, upto the most recent times, 
receive an explanation, as the survival of those primitive 
phases of the religion, e.g. the customs of the initiates to 
p. W5 masquerade in animal forms (p. 266), precisely like the 
Thracians, who in the above-mentioned celebrations used to 
assume the aspect of some animal (p. 63). The agrarian 
religion of the Thracians offers another comparison : that 
is the custom of worshippers of exalting themselves with' 
wine (p. 63), just as the Persians did with haoma , the 
sacred drink, with which the sovereign of Persia, and the 
sovereign only, intoxicated himself (and also danced) 
(Duris ap. Athen. 1. c .) on the occasion of the above-named 
Mithrakanas , (the practice will have been originally a 
more general one). Similarly among the Scythians, that is 
in a surrounding intermediate between Iranian and Thraco- 
Phrygian, the Sakaia festivals, celebrated annually at Zela 
in the Pontus (p. 234), to which dances and libations of 
wine and sexual license conferred an orgiastic character 
(rj td)v Saxaiow eopti) $aw/da tig) 2 and which, according to 
the tradition went back “ to the time of Cyrus” (Strab. 
II, p. 512), will have been originally the ancient agrarian 
rites of the indigenous population (of the “Sakas”)»’on 
which afterwards the Persian cult of the goddess Anahita 
was superposed. 

1 Cf. the view held by Cumont (cf. I, 334} that the taurobolium 
was primitively belonging to the cult of the Persian goddess Anahita 

t (certainly not to the cult of Mithra). « 

2 E’loivovg. . .dpxonixevoi atal (fax/aWte; Y^voi -. 
jrivovtcov aqa xai jdr]XTi£op£ra)v JiQoq dUqXovc; a^a te xdi 
tag <m|MTivoii(ra<; yi'vatxag : Strab. 1. tit . 

3 Cf. C. Clemen, Neue Jahrbb. 1922, 125. 
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*0n the other hand the hctoma has its most exact coun- 
terpart in the Vedic Soma . In the Vedic religion also 
a ritual sacrifice with bloody victims and libations of Soma 
as its basis was the central religious act, from which that * 
movement of the theological thought took its origin, which 
finally culminated in the speculations of Brahmanism. It 
is therefore not out of place to think that a rudimentary 
cosmological and eschatological belief developed correspon- 
dingly also among the Iranian peoples around the agra- 
rian sacrifice of the bull and the libations of haoma , which p. 
carried the individual in an ultramundane sphere. In 
substance, it is always the rite, which reflects itself into 
the myth ; and even when the myth reaches, as in India, the 
summit of the Speculative thought, its humble religious 
origines are not thereby annulled. In a similar way a 
superior eschatology could be developed from Thracian 
rudimentary religion, giving origin to Orphism (p. 60). 

We find in Iran an eschatology oriented for the most 
part towards heaven. The case is not at all exceptional ; 
it has on the contrary numerous points of comparison in 
the ancient and modern ethnography. Again, the blessed, 
considered as the “ fathers” {pitar as) dwelt, according to 
the Vedas ( Ilgveda , 14, 1, 8; cf, 1, 154, 6) 1 in the third 
sky. Nor is such a lofty eschatology to be found only 
among peoples of a relatively advanced civilisation (traces 
are* found also in Greece, among the Israelites etc.): 1 
the belief that the souls of the dead resided in heaven 
and especially in the stars, is common to many absolutely 
primitive peoples of all continents. 2 It would be interes- 

1 J. Scheftelowitz, Der Seelen * und Unsterblichkeitsglauben im 
AUen Testament , Archiv. f. Religionswiss. 19 (1919), 217. 

2 Cf. P. Oapelle, De luna , stellis, lacteo orbe animarum sedibus • 
(D.iss.), Halle, 1917. Cf. McCulloch, in Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics , II, 681 seq. Several examples are alleged also in vol. I of 
my Formazione e sviluppo del monoteismo (Roma 1922), 17 (Austra- 
lia), 206 (Africa meridionale). 
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ting ^ establish, whether this heavenly eschatology depends 
on the rite of cremation as well as the chtho'nic one 
.possibly depends on that of inhumation. As among 
many peoples, e.g., among the Greeks, both the funeral 
rites were practised, thus the heavenly eschatology* 
does not exclude the chthonic, the one co-existing possibly 
with the other in the belief of the same people, according 
to certain criteria by which the destiny of the soul in 
heaven or under earth is regulated. This case is also veri- 
fied among ancient peoples of Iran. 

It is true that 'as regards the Iranian eschatological 
p. 227 beliefs, and as much can be said of the cosmological, we do 
not know them in their primitive form, but only as they 
appear in the text of a relatively later period, and, what is 
worse, conceived in a thoroughly reformed spirit, which is 
practically a transforming one. But even in such texts the 
elements of a primitive belief, however changed and made 
to suit the fundamental principle of the Reform, are still 
present; and so much more in the later ones, these having 
especially undergone the reaction exercised by paganism on 
genuine Zoroastrianism in the Persian country (p. 222 
scq.). Even the capital dogma of Zoroastrianism, i.e., the 
antagonistic dualism between the principle of good ( Ahum 
Mazda, Ohrmazd) and the principle of evil {Angra Mai - 
mju, Ahriman ), which especially in the cxtra-Gathic (post- 
Lathic) 1 Avesta is pressed to the extreme consequences, 
contained in itself, as its original nucleus, the elementary 
mythical motive of the fight between light and, darkness. 
Likewise, if in Zoroastrianism (we find that) from the 
body of the primordial bull (already in the Gatha Geush 
. urvan “ the soul of the bull”, Geush tashan “ the maker of 
the bull”, Yasna 29, 1, 2; 31, 9), created together with the 
primordial man ( Gaya or Gmjomart) by Ahura Mazda 

1 Of. R. Pettazzooi, La Religione di Zarathustra 56 seq. 
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^and killed by Angra Mainvu, proceeds the whole vegetable 
world, as> well as (from its sperm) the whole animal world 
( Bundahish 4 ), whereas from another bull sacrificed by * 
the “ Savior” ( Saoshyant ) at the end of the times (with 
► the typical accompaniment of haoma) the just ones will 
obtain immortality also for their resuscitated human bodies 
(. Bundahish 30 , 25), this Zoroastrian cosmology can be 
considered as a mythical development of the primitive P- 
ritualistic sacrifice of the bull into the twofold cosmic 
projection, at the beginning and at the end of the world. 
Analogously, as regards eschatology, as the Zoroastrian 
doctrine of the Fravashis (the original archetypes of all 
things, and of all beings of the good order, existing ah 
initio by the creating act of Ahura Mazda, destined to 
assume by degrees temporarily earthly forms and •exis- 
tences in the progressive course of the history of the world) 

• can be reconducted to the elementary animistic belief in 
the spirits of the dead 1 ; thus, in the Zoroastrian beliefs 
concerning ihe destiny of the soul after death (the judg- 
ment before the heavenly tribunal, the passage over the 
fatal bridge Cinvat [already in the Guthas the “ bridge of 
the judge’ 7 : Yasna 46 , 10], the precipitation of the damned 
souls in hell, the voyage of the blessed souls across the 
three heavens [that of the stars or of “ good thoughts 7 7 : 
]\umata , that of the moon or of '‘good words 77 : huxta, and 
that of the sun or of “ good actions’’: hvarshta] to the 
highest firmament (Garotman), the residence of Ahura* 
Mazda) 2 , however modified in a dualistic and mora^ 

, lising spirit, one can detect the elements of a primitive 

1 Cf. N. Soderblom, Les Fravashis , Revue de l’hisi. des relip. 

$9 (1899), 229 aeq.; La vie future d'aprds le Mazd&isme (Annales du 

’.Mu.q£e Guiraet. Bibliotheque d’Etudes, IX), Paris 1901. 

2 Cf. Yasna 1, 17; 4, 21 ; 7, 18 ; cf. Boussefc, Archiv f. Religiooa- 
*wis8. 4, 1901, 155 seq. 
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eschatology not unaware of earth, yet mainly oriented "to- 
wards heaven. 

In this eschatology the heavenly element far from* 
being the invention of a speculative mind under a systema- 
tic dualistic bias, opposed to the infernal element, is deriv- 
ed from a fund of popular beliefs, as not only it appears 
from the popular and fantastic system 1 of the three heavens: 
(the stars, the moon, and the sun), but rather more.from* 
P* 229 the fact that the bridge of Cinvat, the bridge over which’ 
the soul goes forth to heaven (Bousset says that it “seems 
to appertain to the most archaic fund of the Iranian 
religion”) 2 could have been originally the rainbow, which, 
among many peoples, also among “savages”, is considered’ 
precisely as a bridge thrown between earth and heaven. 
On the side of the earth the bridge of Cinvat rests on the 
highest mountain Tiara (. Haraberezaiti ). This mountain 
which touches with its summit heaven is precisely (Yasht 10, 
50 seq.) the abode of Mithra. As the lord of heaven (p. 221.), 
i.e. y of the luminous spaces through which the soul passer- 
in its ascension towards the empyreum, Mithra is naturally 
associated with the eschatological belief. Perhaps original- 
ly it was Mithra himself who guided the soul in its celestial 
journey Later on in Parsism we find Mithra talking part 
in company of llashna and firaosha in the judgment of 
the soul after death ( Yasht 10, 126; cf. Fendidad 7, 52?) ; 
We do not know exactly which motives had led to the asso- 
’ ciation of Mithra with that sacrifice of the bull (p. 224),, 
which seems to us to be an agrarian rite, and was perhaps 
the most solemn rite of the primitive Iranian religion. 
But if it is true that in this solemnity the worshippers 
drank the sacred haoma and being exalted by intoxication t , 

1 Bousset, Die Himmelsreise der Seele , Arohiv f. Religionswiss^ 

4. 1901, 160. 


2 Ibid. 166 n. 3. 
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felt themselves conveyed to another superhuman world, to 
that world where also, according to their belief, the souls 
of the dead (of certain dead) ascended, it is clear that by * 
this means the first association of Mithra with the escha- 
tological beliefs of the Persians possibly took place (p, 257 
seq.). In certain legends of holy persons, carried off alive 
to heaven, legends which although related in the late 
Pehlqvi texts (Arda Virdf Zardushtndme > Bahman p* 
Yasht) are not deprived of ancient elements, the elected 
ones ascended to heaven in a state of ecstasy produced by 
means of an intoxicating drink. 1 Through his luminous 
nature, through his position specially intermediate between 
'’heaven and earth (p. 259), and hierarchically subordinated 
to the highest Ahura Mazda, Mithra was naturally destined 
to become the intermediary between God and humanity. 
This insertion of Mithra in the eschatological beliefs of 
the Persians probably founded on a naturalistic datum, 
viz., on the celestial nature of this most ancient Indo-Irani- 
an divinity, had most important consequences for the future 
of the destiny of the god. This was the point of departure 
whence Mithra came to become the saviour cf humanity, 
initiating that soteriological transformation of his, which 
was perfected in the Mithraic mysteries. 

But this process from which the mysteries grew out 
was, like in other religions, slow and long. It was com- 
pleted only out of the original surrounding, when the 
Persian religion, after being definitely constituted in* 
Persia on the basis of the ancient Iranian paganism;, 
modified with the contact of Zoroastrianism, sprang up 
from the national territory and moved forward towards. 
f the West. The first stage was Babylonia. 

Babylonia was the winter resort of the Achfemenides. 
Here the Magi”, or the priests of the Persian religion,. 


1 Ibid. 162 seq. 
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were certainly present in a great number with the court. 
Although they kept themselves distinct from the “Chaldsei”, 
it., from ,the priests of the Babylonian religion, (only 
among the Greeks, and then among the Romans, the distinc- 
tion was effaced : cf. Lucian Menipp. 6), enjoying as it 
231 seems, of a right of precedence (Quint. Curt. 5, 1, 22; cf. 3, 
3, 9 seq.) among them, this did not hinder them to appro- 
priate at least locally some elements, of the Babylonian 
religion, above all astral elements, in accordance with the 
astrological character of this religion. Mithra underwent 
in a special manner this Babylonian influence so much that 
he could be afterwards designated in the West as a “Baby- 
lonian” or “Assyrian ” god. 1 The Babvlonisation of 
Mithra consisted in his assimilation with Shamash , the 
Babylonian god of the Sun, to which Mithra was naturally 
akin, being himself the divinity of the luminous heaven. 
Likewise the Persian eschatology was modified in the 
Babylonian sense, 2 especially in that part which was orient- 
ed (p. 226) towards heaven. 3 Thus it happened that for 
the three heavens plus the empyreum, the more complex 
system of the seven planetary spheres was substituted: the 
soul of the righteous, departing from the earth in order to 
attain the supreme heaven of Ahura Mazda, passed through 
seven interposed celestial spheres corresponding to the 
seven planets, and thus successively got rid of the natural 
tendencies owed to the astral influences of every one qf 
the traversed planets, tendencies which were at first 
attached to her, and which she had put on like garments 

1 Cumont I, p. 9, 

2 Bousset, Arch. f. Keligionswiss. 4, 190J, 234 seq. 

3 Bat without forgetting the earth (cf. the Aralu of the ancient „ 
Babylonian religion): the Magi “ of Zoroaster” in Babylonia were 
able to make a living person descend into the hell and to make him • 
come up again by means of their rites and conjurations: Lucian. 
Menipp . , 6. 
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wlien she had to pass through the planetary spaces in, an 
opposite course during its journey of descent from heaven 
on the earth. 1 A reflex of this belief, being a precious 
evidence of its antiquity, is to be found, as its seems, in the 
Platonic myth of the “Armenian” Er ( s 'Hq) (Plat, resp* 

614 b seq.), who by the Epicurean philosopher Colotes 
(third century B.C.) was taken for Zoroaster, whereas 
others made him the teacher of Zoroaster (Procl. in 
•Plat/ remp . comm . II, 109 seq. Kroll). Another Baby- 
lonian idea, which then will have penetrated into the rein p. 232 
gion of the Magi (traces of it are found in the West in 
Eudemos of Bhodes, a pupil of Aristotle fr. 117 FPHG III, 
p. 289) is that of the infinite Time, Zrvan akarana, which 
fatally presides over the destiny of the world and of all 
things. This conception, which does not appear in the or- 
thodox Zoroastrianism {Zrvan “the time” is, according to 
the Avesta, created by Ahura Mazda: Vendidad 19 , 13 
and 16), whereas it appears later as the fundamental 
doctrine of a Zoroastrian dissident sect, the Zravanites, 
according to which Ohrmazd as well as Ahriman was 
issued from Zrvan 2 , became on the contrary proper to 
Mithraism, which diffused it also in the West, as we shall 
see (p. 247). 

From the Babylonian religion and Babylonian art the 
Persians, who did not know originally the anthropomor- 

• 1 Tor the western Mithraism, cf. Cels. ap. Origen. c. Cels . 1,9; 
Porphyr,, de antro nymph. 5 seq. Cp. the capital value of this doc- 
trine in the Gnosis; Anz. Zur Frage nach dem Ursprvny des Onosti- 
zismus, Leipzig 1897 ; Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis , 1907. Cf.' 
the article Xt Gnosis ” in Realencyklop. VII, 1 502. 

2 R. Pettazzoni, La Religione di Zarathustra , 189. Against the 
attempt of P. Alfaric, Zoroaslre avant V Avesta, Revue d ; hht. ot de 
•litter, relig. 7. 1921, 1 seq., 145 seq., making Zervanism dependent o;i 
an ancient poem in Greek (contemporaneous with the Orphic poetry),- 
attributed to Zoroaster, cf. Fr. Cumont, Zoroastre chez lea Gr#cs et la 
doctrine zervaniste , Rev. d’hist. et de litt« rel. 8. 1922, 1 seq. 
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phic conception and representation of the divinity (Her6d. 
I, 131 ; cf. Dinon fr. 9 PH6. II, p. 91 ; Strab. 15, 3, 13, p 
732), learned also the use of divine statues and generally 
speaking of the divine images (cf. Curt. 3, 3, 15), and 
applied it to their own divinities, including Ahura 
Mazda 1 , and particularly to a goddess who seems f to have 
incorporated in her figure, through assimilation with Ishtar 
(p. 203 seq.), several Assyro-Babylonian elements (cf. 
Herod. 1, 131) : this goddess is Anahita y properly speaking’ 
the “ immaculate” the deity of irriguous and fertilising 
waters, afterwards admitted also into Zoroastrianism, of 
course as a yazat'a ( Ardvi Sura Anahita ; cf. Ardvisur 
Yaslit-Yasht 5). Anahita was, together with Mithra, one 
of the most popular divinities of the Persian national 
religion; together with Mithra she is often expressly men- 
p. 233 tioned in the monumental inscriptions of Artaxerxes II 
Mnemon (B.C. 405-359), who in fact diffused her statues, 
and also her cult, even outside Persia proper, in Babylonia, 
in Susa, and upto the remotest satrapies of his empire, 
from Babylonia to Damascus in Syria and to Sardes in 
Lydia (Beros. fr. 16 FHG II, p. 508), 

Thus in the cult of Anahita we find in the Achaemenian 
epoch for the first time a sort of religious syncretism (pre- 
luding other syncretic formations on a wider scale) associat- 
ed with the first expansion of the Persian religion in 
non-Persian countries, from Babylonia, which was theh, 
so to say, the second capital of the empire, as far as the most 
.peripheric regions. Thereupon, when the empire of the 
Achasmenides was destroyed in 330 B.O., the expansion of 
the religion became more intense by means of the Persian' 
“diaspora”, through the work especially of the Persian 
priests, the “Magi”, who escaped immediate subjugation 

1 Serai-anthropomorphic representations of Ahuraraazda on the 
in on aments of Dariu3 I: cf. R. Pettazzoni, op . cit, 127. 
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to the foreign rulers by flight and exile from their mother- 
country as well as from Babylonia, and sought refuge in 
Asia Minor, where some satraps of the fallen empire could • 
maintain in fact, if not in name, their sovereignty over 
the territory ruled by them even after the Greek conquest. 

These small Anatolian states under more or less legitimate 
dynasties of Persian origin together with others of a more 
theocratic character founded and governed by priests 
(Strab. 12, p. 559), became as many centres of Persian life 
and civilisation, as well as of the Persian religion. 

This Persian religion transplanted in Asia Minor was 
the national religion of Persia, such as it had been pro- p. 234 
fessed by the sovereigns and the people and celebrated by 
the Magi. It contained (pp. 224, 230) religious elements of 
oldest Iranian origin besides others also of Iranian origin 
but belonging to the reformed Mazdaism of Zarathushtra, 
while other elements of Semitic origin had joined to these 
in Babylonia. So composite in character the Persian 
religion was spread in Asia Minor. In Armenia, a 
country which in its whole civilisation, strongly and con- 
stantly underwent the Persian influence, we find the cult 
of the most popular goddess (Ishtar-)Anahita (Strab. 11, 
p. 532; 12, p. 559) side by side with that of Vahagn} who 
is the Avestic Verethraghna (“ the Victory”) with some 
traits of Zrvan . 2 In Cappadocia, which was one of the 
principal centres of the Iranian diaspora, where the 
Persian calendar 3 was adopted, perhaps since 400 B.C., • 
Anahita and Qmanos, i.e., Yohu Mano “good Thought’ V 
were worshipped together (Strab. 15, p. 733). The latter, 
originally a personified abstraction, such as arc frequent 

. 1 Gelzer, Zur armenischen Gotterlehre, Berichte d. sachs. G03. 

4. Wiss. 1896, 104 seq. 137. 

£ Oumont X, 133 and 19 n, 7. 
tl, 11, n. 1; II, 6. 
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in Zoroastrianism, had fallen from its primitive purity 
low enough to become represented even anthropomorphf- 
eally by a statue, which was carried in procession (perhaps 
with another of Anahita herself: p. 233). Anahita had a 
cult also at Zela in Pontus together with Omanos and 
another (Zoroastrian?) divine figure Anadates ( — Arne- * 
retdt ?: Strab. 11, p. 512). The Magi, coming from Baby- 
lonia, had penetrated into Cappadocia, according to the 
authority of St. Basilius (epist. 258 ad Epiphaniurti ) ; he 
found thepi there still in his time (fourth century A.D.) 

235 and attributes them the Perso-Babylonian conception of 
Zrvan (Basil. I citA In some inscriptions of Cappadocia 
of the second and first century B.C. the personified “good 
Mazdean religion ”—Den mifzdayasnish (dim = daenrt) 
—is mentioned, side by side with a god Bel y who would be 
in reality Ahura Mazda under the name of the correspon- 
ding Babylonian (supreme) god. Such inscriptions are 
written in the “Chaldeo-Pchlevi” language and in Aramaic 
characters. 1 Aramaic was in fact the spoken language 
in Cappadocia. The term payovauloi with which the 
Magi were designated there (Bardcsanes, Basilius, Epi- 
phanius) was exactly the Aramaic magusdye, where the 
archaic suffix of the plural (instead of magttse) goes to 
confirm the antiquity of the penetration of the Magi. As 
for the cult, it seems that the Magi of Cappadocia were 
attached to the ancient traditional Persian cult, rather 
than to the Zoroastrian liturgy, at least to judge from 
the lack of sacred books (Basil, h cit.) 2 On the contrary 

1 Lidzbarski, Ephemerh f . semlt Epigr. 1 (Giessen 19Q2), 60 seq.r 
3, 65 seq.Cf. H. Reichelt, Wiener Zeitschr. f. dieKunde des Morgen}. 
15. 1901, 51 seq. Cf. the bilingual inscription (Greek and Aramaic) 
of Parasha (Rhodandosj in Cappadocia: GrSgoire, Compt. rend, de 
TAoad. des Inscr. et R. L. 1908, 434 seq, 

2 This statement of St. Basil is confirmed by the Armenian 
Eznig who depends on Theodor us of Mopsueste (Cumont I, 19). (Ifr 
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the pse of the sacred texts flourished in the Persian reli- 
gion, as it was practised by the Magi in Lydia (in the cities 
of Hierocaesarea and Hypaipa); during the office celebrat- 
ed near the altars of fire they “recited in a barbarous* 
tongue incomprehensible to the Greeks, reading in a book” 

(Paus. 5, 275). The Magusei existed in the time of Bardes- 
anes (ap. Euseb. praep. evang. 6, 10, p. 275 c-d, 1, p. 353 
Gifford) also in Phrygia (inscription of Amorion) and 
Galatia/- as well as in Egypt. 

That. Mithra was not only present, 1 but enjoyed a 
special veneration in this Persian religion transplanted in 
Asia Minor can be argued at least from the frequency of 
th$ophore names formed with Mithra (especially Mithra- 
dates ) in the onomastics of the sovereigns of the Iranian p . m 
dynasties of Anatolia. 2 If some one of them had succeed- 
ed in making out of h is small hereditary principality a 
great, powerful, and durable state, as it happened for a 
short time to the sovereigns of Pontus, especially to Mithri- 
dates Eupator (died A,D. 63), perhaps in Anatolia to- 
gether with the resurrection of an Iranian state also a 
revival of the Persian religion with Mithra at its head, a 
sort of official Mithraism should have taken place. 11 
The Persian religion in Anatolia evolved on the contrary 
on a thoroughly different plane, developing itself into a 

is truo that. Basil says also, against what Strabo affirms, that the 
Magi of Cappadocia did not practise animal sacrifices). The want of 
written texts must have been supplied by the oral transmission of the 
doctrines (Basil l. cit.) as well as of the prayers and formulae. The 
use of the liturgical recitations as accompaniment of bloody sacrifices.' 
goes hack to 'the ancient Persian custom: Herod. 1 } 132. 

\ Mithra had a plaoe (as titular god of the seventh month) in 
tho Persian calendar adopted in Armenia and Cappadocia : Cumont 11^ 
p*M, P* 132. 

. 2 . Oumont II, 75 seq. 

3 Cumont I, 240, 
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mystical and esoteric, instead of an official Mithraisip, at 
any rate into a Mithraism with an accentuation of those 
eschatological and soteriological elements, originally pre- 
sent in it, over which the cult of Mithra had superposed 
itself (p* 229, 258), 

These elements transmitted from Iranian origins (pf 
224) and belonging to the deep substratum of the popular 
religious conscience, though altered and modified in course 
of time, were never destroyed, and though obscured by the 
prevalence of other cults and other doctrines, were never 
suppressed: being themselves unsuppressible, they were 
brought again to the foreground of the religious life in 
consequence of the downfall of the Persian empire and 
the following relaxation of national connection, thence 
resulting for Persia such a situation which is the most 
favourable for strengthening individual conscience (the 
individual being then left to himself), and for intensifying 
individual religion with its eschatological preoccupations 
237 and soteriological aspirations. The ancient beliefs about 
the destiny of the soul after death, in which the figure of 
Mithra had assumed a conspicuous part (p. 229), received 
now a new valorisation, especially in the diaspora , where 
the above described conditions lasted long and became 
more and more worse, because if the national cohesion was 
shaken in the mother- country, it was more relaxed in 
foreign countries. In Anatolia, especially after the more 
or less ephemeral attempted reconstructions of states 
under Iranian rule, the ethnic (Iranian) elements, among 
which the Magi preponderated, always came tp be more 
and more reduced to communities of a religious character, 
tenaciously conservative of the faith of their ancestors, 
generally closed in the pride of their caste (d>ixtoL ovt^ 
jtQo; tot); dlXovq avdpcojtoug Basil. 1. cit.), though not wholjy 
inaccessible to the allogenouo peoples, in whose midst they 
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lived, perhaps also addicted, according to time and place, to 
a certain proselytism, in such a way that whoever was 
admitted to partake in cult and religion became also a. 
member of the community, though he was not admitted all 
,at once, but gradually, the supreme knowledge, the perfect 
practice and the hereditary transmission of religion being 
reserved for the Magi. 

Thus also in the exterior and formal respect the 
development of the Persian religion towards an esoteric 
type, such as is usually characteristic of mysteries, 1 
was promoted, whereas internally, as we hint, the eschato- 
logical and soteriological elements came to prevail; and 
with them the figure of Mithra passed in the first line. 
Also in Asia Minor the Persian eschatology was dominat- 
ed by the ancient belief of the ascension of the (righteous) 
soul (p. 228 seq.) to the supreme heaven of Ahura Mazda. 
Such belief is there documented by an epigraphic text of p 
great historico- religious importance. It is the inscription 
which Antiochos I, king of Commagene (69-34 B.C.), 
caused to be inscribed on his sepulchral monument erected 
on one of the ranges of the Taurus (Nemrud Dagh) 2 . 
Here, in the solitude of the mountains, almost in nearer 
proximity to the celestial residences (orpavicov ay/jara 
ftQovmv), his body should lie upto the end of times “after 
having liberated the pious soul towards the celestial 
.thrones of Zeus-Oromasdes” (jtQog oupcmoug Aibq 

’QoojJidaSou fipovou; fteoqpiAf] jtQOTtefnjmv). This 

syncretistic assimilation of the highest Persian god 

• 1 ’EjldyEUtTE MliTqT) in the inscription of Farasha (n. 28). 
The MagLan Tiridates (king of Armenia) magicis cenis eum (= Nerone ) 
Initiaverat : Plin. n. h . 30, 2, 17. Initiatic rites already practised in 
Persia in the cult of Anahifca (Plub. Artax. 3)? Cf. Cum'ent I, 239,* 
23*n . *1 and Cumont, Les myst. de Mithra 3, 26 n. 1. 

2 H i mi l-pjchsiein, fieisen in Klein- Asien u « Nord-Synen^ 

.. Berlin 1393, pi. 23, 31, 43 ; Cum ant II, p. 89, cf. p. 187. 


238 
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(Ohrmazd, Ahura Mazda) with the highest Greek** god 
(Zeus) is not the only one, which recurs in the inscriptions 
of Antiochos. Among the statues and reliefs which de- 
corated ‘the basement of his sepulchral sanctuary, besides 
himself and the personified Commagene three divinities 
figured, who are designated in the inscriptions by their 
names. They are 1) the above-mentioned Z6us Oromasdes ; 
2) Mithra identified with Apollo , with Helios (through the 
Babylonian Shamash ) and with Hermes (perhaps as a 
reflex of the function of Mithra as psychopompus ?); 
and 3) Artagnes (^Avesta Verethraghna , “ the Victory'’: 
p. 234), identified with Herakles and Ares (Aiog re 
3 Qpopdo8ou xai 3 A;td)MiOvo<; Miffpou e HMou c Eppoo xal 
’Aptayvov f Hpa>Aeou£ ’'Apeax;). 

• Such a syncretic process had formerly taken place 
between Persian divinities and divinities of other oriental 
religions (Babylonian, Armenian, etc., p. 233 seq.). We 
find it here for the first time applied also to Greek divini- 
ties. The inscription of Antiochos is therefore for us the 
first Anatolian document of that Hellenisation of Mithra- 
239 ism, which was the first preliminary necessary condition 
for its ulterior expansion in the West. This was in fact 
the double^specific contribution, which the Iranian dias- 
pora in Anatolian territory brought in the complicated 
and laborious process of the constitution of Mithraism as 
a third moment after the Persian and Babylonian mo- 
ments. In this Anatolian milieu on the one hand the 
transformation of the immigrated (Babylonised) Persian 
religion into the mysteries of Mithra was effectuated, and 
so the constitution of Mithraism was completed, and on the 
other hand, consequently, the conditions were prepared 
by which its vaster western diffusion was rendered possible. 
For both motives Asia Minor appears as the most important 
stage of the long road traversed by the religion of Mithra. 
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It is the stage which closes its previous oriental 
development along the Iranian, Babylonian and Anatolian 
lines and opens to it a new western European horizon* 

Indeed, not only in :>o interior a country as Com- 
fhagene, at the cour* of a prince, who was proud of his 
•descent from the Persian dynasty of the Acksemenides and 
from the Greek dynasty of the Seleucides as well, the 
influence of Hellenism on the religion of Mithra made 
itself felt, but also the communities of the Magi being 
spread here and there in the country of Anatolia, however 
averse ,to foreign contacts (p. 237), and however attached to 
the traditional customs, did not always remain inaccessible 
to the currents of that Hellenistic civilisation, by which 
the whole Asia Minor was traversed at that time, and to 
the tendencies of that invading and assimilating culture, 
which in Alexandria, e.g. spurred the librarian Hermippos 
to collect and to catalogue numerous volumes, which went p* Mto 
under the name of Zoroaster (Plin. nat. hist. SO , 2, 4). 

A further factor which is by no means negligible in 
concern with the adaptation of a religion quite unaware of 
anthropomorphism, as the Persian religion was (p.232), 
to the plastic needs of the religious conscience of the 
peoples of Graeco-Homan civilisation, was the creation of 
a figured type of Mithra, which, when once adopted and 
consecrated by the religion, became constant and was 
reproduced, without essential alterations, in hundreds of 
copies dispersed throughout the Roman world. Such a. 
type, the well-known Mithra tauroctone , derived from the 
-classical type (fifth century B.C.) of Nike (“Victory”) 
•sacrificing a bull, was created, in all probability, about 
the second century B.C. by a sculptor of the school of 
Pergamus. (Remarkable in it are the conventionally 
oriental costume of the god and the pathos in the expres- 
sion of the visage). 
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But above all what promoted and favoured »the 
diffusion of Mithraism in the West was a capital innova- 
tion introduced in the liturgy. The ancient Iranian 
language, ’which was a traditional and therefore essential 
element in the religion of the Magi (Herod. I, 132), and 
in which the ritual texts, transmitted from generation to 
generation, were conceived and written (at least among 
some communities, e.g. in Lydia: p. 235) — that barbarous 
and incomprehensible language, for which an irreverent 
.author, a native, it must be noted, of Commagene,. Lucian 
(de deor. cone. 9; cf. Menipp. 7 and 9), did not spare his 
bitter derision, finding it absurd and ridiculous, . was 
abandoned and substituted by the Greek (p. 250). 

We do not know exactly in which part of Asia Minor 
pi 241 this^Hellenisation of Mithraism took place, as in general,, 
we are ignorant, where precisely Mithraism attained its 
definite constitution. That constitution, however, ought 
to be, at any rate, an accomplished fact, when Mithraism 
began to be diffused in the West, because there, from the 
Balkan peninsula to Spain and from North Africa to 
England, Mithraism appears as an organic and Unitarian 
system, constantly identical, not only in fundamental 
lines, but also, with few exceptions, in the particulars 
of minor relief. 

Probably the first wave of the western expansion of 
Mithraism is represented in the Mediterranean incur- 
sions of those Cilician pirates, 1 who after having sacked 
the sanctuaries of several Greek cities, (Plut. Pomp. 24), 
were finally subdued in 67 B.C. by Pompeius, and were 
partly deported to Dyme and perhaps to Patras (PluL 
Pomp. 28). They practised, in fact, together with other 
barbarian cults, the cult of Mithra, which according to 

1 Cf. The Mithraic relief discovered at Isbarta (Baris) in Pisidiac 
Cumont, Les my a teres de Mithra 3 , Bruxelles 1913, 33 in not*. 
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Plutarch became known for the first tim$ in the West 
precisely at that time (ytaxabev/delaa jtqcotov wt 9 exeivcov), 
and precisely as a cult of a mystical and esoteric charac- 1 
ter) teJieta; nvag djroQQijTovc; etetavv). Besides this sporadic 
prelude , 1 # the big western expansion of Mithraism really 
began during the first century A.D., when the most distant P- *** 
regions of Asia Minor, i.e. Cappadocia and Comifiagenc, 
were incorporated one after the other into the empire and 
became one of the principal centres for the supply of men 
to the legions. The Anatolian recruits, who were incorpo- 
rated in the Roman armies, passed successively from one 
legion to another and were transferred from one province 
into another, especially on the frontier. Thus they became 
the principal agents in the propagation of the religion of 
Mithra, which was and remained in the first place a reli- 
gion of soldiers ; functionaries of the civil staff as well as 
merchants (especially Syrians) also had their share in its 
diffusion. 

It is noteworthy that Greece was in the first expan- 
sional movement of Mithraism from Asia into Europe, so to 
say, leapt over and afterwards always represented a gap 
in the whole of Mithraic expansion. As such a gap is- 
not likely to be adequately filled up by future discoveries, 
we are led to see in it the result of a profound congenial 
incompatibility through which the god of the ancient 
Persian invaders was steadily kept far from the ground of 
Hellas. As a matter of fact Mithraism is to be found in 
Greece proper only in a very few localities (Patras, per haps 

• 1 Also the journey to Rome of the Arsacide Tiridates (brother 
of the king of the Parthians) who came to receive from the hands of 
IJero the investiture of the kingdom of Armenia (Plin. n. h. 30. 2 (6),, 

16 seq,; Tacit, ann . 15, 24; Dio Cass., 63, 5 and 7). Tirfdates wps 
a* great worshipper of Mithra, but it is difficult to speak of a real 
and veritable Mithraism iu Parthia at the time of the Arsacidee : of* 

R. Pettaazom, La Rel. di Ztifat. 171 ; Cumont I, p. tfMfc 
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in connection with the deportation of the pirates of Cilicia 
to Dyme: Pint. Pomp . 28; Piraeus; Andros), in which 
.connection, however, the eventual reflux of a wave starting 
from the Latin world and reaching Asia Minor and Egypt, 
also deserves consideration. 1 

A little before 100 A.D. the presence of the cult of 
Mithra in Rome is reported. 2 The two most ancient Roman 
inscriptions pertaining to the cult of Mithra, which arc, 

. generally speaking, the most ancient Mithraic monuments 
known upto date, are of the epoch of Trajan or a little 
earlier: one is dedicated by a freed man (OIL. 6. 732 = 16 
XIV. 996) and the other by a slave (GIL. 6. 718). 3 The pro- 
gress was most rapid, and was promoted also by the grow- 
3 J 43 ing imperial favour. In Moesia, Dacia, Pannonia, Germa- 
nia/ Britannia, i.e. in the northern provinces, where a 
strong appointment of exotic troops permanently dwelt, 
Mithraism is strongly represented. It is less represented 
in Africa, Dalmatia and Gallia, still less in Hispania, its 
introduction into these provinces having been principally 
effected by way of the commercial relations with the 
Orient. 4 

1 Ch- Avqzovl, Oh. Picard, Bas relief mithriaque dfcouvert a 
Patras, Revue de l’hist. des rolig., 64 (191 1 ) t 179 seq., Pireus: inscrip- 
tion CuTiont II, 469 ; mithraeurn and inscription of the time of Septimius 
SevemB at Andros: T Sauciuc, Ein Denkmal des Mithraskultes auf 
Andros, RSm. Mittheil. 25. 1910, 263. 

2 Cf. the allusion to a representation of Mithra tauroctonos 
<p. 251) in Stat. Theb. 1, 719 (about 80 A.D.). 

3 Curaont T, 245, II, 105. Cf. Htilsen, Berl. Phiicl. Woch. 
1839, 683. 

4 Cumont I, 241 seq. ; Le religion! orientali nel paganesimo 
romano 139-164; Toutain, Les cultes paiens dans V empire romain , 
1 '{Lea provinces latines ), 2 (Les cultes orientaux), Paris 1911, 121 - 
177; Wissowa, Religion u> Rultus d. Romer 2 , 368 seq,; Geflcken, 
Der Ausgang des griech^rdm. Beidentums , Heidelberg 1920, 15, 21). 
Other recent discoveries and works: L. Campi II cultodi Mitra nella 
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The Mithraic religion was largely protected by the 
Antonini, especially by Commodus, who frequented the 
-mysteries (Lamprid. Comm. 9). The progress continued * 
upto the middle of the third century. After a period of 
► -stasis, there was a period of renewal about the end of the 
third century (Aurelian) and in the beginning of the 
fourth (Diocletian), when Mithraism, which as such did 
never form a part of the religion of the stat e, was to a 
certain extent identified with the religion of the Sun, that 
having become the official religion of tin Korn an state. 

At Carnuntum on the Danube, an ancient Mithraic centre, 
Diocletian with other Jovii et Tlerculii religiosissimi 
Augusti et Caesares restored and dedicated a sanctuary 
D(eo) S(oli ) iinvido) M(ithrae) fantori imperii sui (C L 
3. 4413). Then Mithraism begins to decay in the ♦pro- 
vinces (OIL. 6. 507, a 313). There was a renewal, especi- 
ally in Rome, in the time of Julian (OIL, 6. 749 seq. : a. 
357), who was initiated into the mysteries. It lasted till 
the last decades of the fourth century (OIL. 6. 500 seq.). 
Thereupon (Gratianus and Theodosius) began the persecu- 
tions against the worshippers of Mithra and the destruc- 
tion of the mithraaa. Mithraism persisted only sporadically 
in some provincial corners (Val di Non) as late as the 
fifth century. 

• In the Roman world itself, including the most periphe- 
ric regions of the empire, Mithraism especially maintained p. 
its exotic character. In its form it was hellenised, and 

Naunia , Acchivio Trentino 24. 1909, 107 ; F. Haverfield, On a Mithraic 
•relief found in London , Archseologia 1906 ; P. Paris, Rentes du culte de 
Mithw en Espagne, Rev. Arch6ol. 24(1914), l seq.; R. Forrer, Das 
, Mithra- Heiligtum von Kdnigshofen hei Strassburg , 1915 (Of. C.imont, 
Rev. des efcudes anciennes 1918 } 117); Notizie degli scavi 1915, 324*; 

1 91*8, 3; G. Baserga, Scavi ad Angera : il culto mitridco t Como 1919 ; 
Kazqrow, Ein Mitrasdenkmal aus Makcdonien, Arch. f. Religions wise. 
4921, 236. 
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latinised respectively, through the necessity of adapting: 
itself to the Graeco-Roman surrounding. Here and there- 
in the West some foreign element were also incorporated 
(d.g. the cult of the Matronae , Nutrices , Deae Quadru- 
biae) [ but in substance it remained as it was, ie. as it had 
definitely constituted itself in Anatolia, viz. an oriental, . 
religion having an Iranian (Persian) basis with a plus of 
Semitic (Babylonian) elements and with a mystic and 
initiatic character. Only through this remote and complex 
pre-history we are able to understand Mithraism a& 
it appears in late historic times. On the other hand the 
Mithraic documents of the imperial Roman period are for 
us the only documents, which indirectly inform us about 
those oldest beliefs. 

TJie figured types of the divinities represented on the 
Mithraic monuments, above all Mithra himself (p. 240), . 
are Greek, i e . created by the Greek art, although they 
were thereupon conventionalised and vulgarised through 
the Graeco-Roman world in general. The names of the 
divinities mentioned in the inscriptions are prevailingly 
Latin. They are like two different forms of language, a 
figured and a spoken one, which are parallel and equiva- 
lent, both being applied to the rendering of the Mithraic 
divinities into western forms according to the tendencies 
and principles of the dominating syncretism. Still it 
cannot be asserted that this westernisation of Mithraism, 
which is for the most part only formal, was a perfect one. 
Besides some exotic (Iranian?) incomprehensible and hither- 
to unexplained terms {nama OIL. 6. 731, nama sebesia 
CIL. 6. 719, nama cunctis CIL. 14. 3567), Mithra himself, 
the central figure of the religion, who had been already 
*45 assimilated to Apollo, Helios, Hermes (p. 238) preserved 
in the West his Iranian name, perhaps on account of th& 

1 Ctimont 1, 156; Toutain, op. cit. 123. 
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difficulty of choosing between various possible identifica- 
tions, (thus a sign of the advertised essential and not 
confoundible individuality of the god). Also the names of* 
the two subordinate and co-essential figures of Cautes and' 
Cautopaies seem to be cf exotic rather than of Greek or 
Latin origin. 1 (These are the two young torch-bearers— with 
one or two torches— who stand constantly on each side of 
Mithra respectively, wearing the same conventional oriental 
costume as the god himself. They are essentially repre- 
sentatives of Mithra himself in an initial (Cautes with the 
torch held on high) and in a final (Cautopates with the 
torch held down) moment of his solar career, either diurnal 
or annual. Iranian is the term Nabarzes, Navarzes “the 
strong one, the courageous one” (or “the renovator”?) 1 , 
which is attributed to Mithra on Latin inscriptions (CIL* 

6 . 742; 3, 3481, 7938) side by side with the usual epithet 
“ invicUis” (dv 6 a|T 0 <;). Further, Iranian is the name of 
the god Areimanius ( deo Areimanio Cl L. 6. 47 ; 3. 3414 
seq.), i.e A^ngra mainyu , the “ evil spirit” of the Avesta 
(p. 227): he is the principle of evil, the anti-god, the 
adversary of Spenta Mainyu ( Yasna 30, 3 seq.) according 
to Zoroastrianism, who already in Persia was identified, 
through an obvious assimilation, with the god of he II 
(Herod. 7, 114) of the popular religion, corresponding to 
the Greek Hades (cf. Theopomp. fr. 72 FHG. 1 p. 289), 
aftd as such passed afterwards together with Mithra into 
the West, where he was identified with Pluto (mithraeum; 
of Osterburken) and received dedications and sacrifices 
(especially of noxious animals: wolves, Plut. de Is . et 
Vsir. 46). 

. As regards Ahura Mazda, the supreme god of the 
Zoroastrian as well as of the popular Persian religion ^ 
'(p.‘ 221), whose name had been first known to Hellenism 
1 Cf. L. H. Gray, Le Mus^on 1915, 189. 
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in the transliterated form Oromcisdes , Oromazes (p. 238))* 
he received in the western Mithraism, together with the 
figured type of Zeus, the name «of Jupiter. He was, 
however, named otherwise Caelus : optimus maximus 
•Caelus Aeternus Jupiter (CIL. 6. 81 seq.; cf. Jovi optimo 
maximo caelestino CIL. 6. 404), being symbolically 'repre- 
sented in the form of a starry globe surmounted by an 
■eagle holding the thunderbolt (with the inscription Celum 
underneath : on the stela of Heddernheim), 2 an allusion, 

■ as it seems, to the original heavenly nature of the supreme 
god of the Persians, who, as Herodotus says (1, 131), was 
the vault of heaven itself, according to the primitive 
naturalistic conception, opposed to the anthropomorphism of 
the Greeks. It is extremely interesting to find that a trace 
of this original conception of the divinity was preserved 
in Mithraism notwithstanding all the anthropomorphistic 
suggestions of the western spirit depending on the tradi- 
tion of the Graeco-Koman art. 

Correspondingly also the god of the earth (Av. 
Armatay), that of fire (Atar), that of water {Apam napdt) 
and that of air (Vayu, Vata), who together with the 
-Sun (Av. Hvarxshaeta) and with the Moon (Mah) formed 
part of the Iranian polytheism (Herod. 1, 131) , are of course 
found on the Mithraic monuments under the well-known 
types and names of Juno 3 ( regina CIL. 6. 81 seq., 8. 4578),' 
Vulcanus (mithramm of Sarrebourg), Neptunus, the Winds 
{stela of Carnuntum), together with the Sun and the Moon 
(p. 249). But beside Neptunus we have its more naturalis- 

1 Cf. lt Plat. 5 ' Alcib. prim. 122 a; Aristofc. fr. 6 Bose; Eudem. 
fr. 117 ; Plut., de Is. et Osir . 46. 

Z Cumont II, fig. 289. The same idea expressed through the 
figure of Atlas: Cumont/ I, 90. 

3 According to the primitive conception of the earth being the 
oonsort of the heaven: cf. Plut. Artax., 23. Also Tellus is represent- 
ed: Cumont I, 98. 
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tic parallel Oceanus (stela of Heddernheim), and beside 
the mythological figures of the elements their symbolic &• 
representations in the form of a serpent (earth), a krater 
(water), and the like. 1 The same system of double repre- 
sentations, mythological according to the types of the 
corresponding planetary divinities, and symbolic in the 
form of seven stars, or seven knives, or seven trees, or 
seveji altars, or seven groups of knife+altar+Phrygian cap* 

* tree, is applied also to the planets, which are, as we know 
(p. 231), an element of Babylonian origin. 2 The “infinite 
Time” ( Zrvan cikarana ), another element of Babylonian 
origin (p. 232), was rendered in the West, as it seems, 

* into Saturnus , Saturn being the equivalent of Kronos> 
who was identified with Chronos “ Time” : as the mytho- 
logical repertorium of the Graeco-Roman art did not fur- 
nish any type for this god, Mithraism had recourse especi- 
ally to a monstrous figuration (bearing some reminiscence 
of the ancient Assyrian art), i.e. the characteristic type of 
the winged leontocephalic monster, with the body sur- 
rounded by the rings of a serpent, and holding one or two 
keys in his hand. These keys are conceived as the keys of 
heaven, this being imagined, according to the Babylonian 

1 Porphyr. de antro nymph. 18 Jtapd T(p 6 XQatf|p 

dvil Tijs TfitCCXtui. Less perspicuous is the representation 

bf the air by means of a bird and of the fire by means of a lion. 

2 Planets, constellations, and the four elements formed in Baby- 
lonia the system of the GTOiyfiia. In orthodox and rigorousjy 
dualistic # Parsism the planets are the creatures of Ahriman and adver- 
saries of the constellations, these being the creatures of Ormazd. On 
the contrary fc in|Mithraism both the planets and the constellations were 
worshipped. According to P, Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of Chris- 
tianity, Cambridge 1915, II, 251 seq. (cf. The lion-headed god of ike 
Mjthraic mysteries, Proceedings of the Soc, of Biblical Archaeology 
1912| 125 seq,), the leontocephalic monster would represent Ahriman, 
rather than Zrvan. 
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conception, as a vault traversed by tw.o gates, one oriented 
to the east and the other to the west. 

The eminently astral character of the Babylonian 
religion influenced, as we have seen (p. 231), also the figure 
of Mithra causing his assimilation with the Babylonian god 
of the Sun Shamash. A reflex of such an assimilation is 
to be found in western Mithraism in the constant formula 
of dedication: deo Soli invido Mithrce . But as in general 
Mithraism under the incrustation of astrological and theo- 
logical elements (which afterwards have been elaborated 
also in a speculative sense, especially from a stoical stand- 
p 248 point), possessed its own patrimony of ideas, its most inti- 
mate and most reserved doctrine, so particularly Mithra, 
inspite of his, so to say, exoteric and public assimilation 
with*the Sun, was never, in the genuine form of Mithra- 
ism, completely identified with the Sun(cf. Sol socius CIL. 
5. 5082; 3. 3384; 7. 1039). The Sun is represented on the 
Mithraic monuments as attending the great act of Mithra, 
i.e. the slaughter of the bull by Mithra (p. 249). By the 
presence of the Sun the extraordinary, transcendent, and 
cosmic character of this enterprise is revealed. It was not 
without reason that the great marble slab, on which the 
tauroctonia was represented occupied the place of honour 
in Mithraic sanctuaries, a place corresponding to that 
where in Greek and Roman temples the simulacrum of the 
worshipped divinity was situated. But neither the picture 
• of Mithra tauroctonos is a sacred simulacrum, nor the 
Mithraic sanctuary a temple in the proper sense of the 
word. Here also the spirit of the ancient Persian religion is 
reflected, which had got no temples (Herod. 1. 131), precisely 
because it had not got images otthe gods, and it had not 
gbt images of the gods, because it did not conceive the 
divinity in an anthropomorphic form (p. 232). 1 

1 Cf. R. Pettazzoni, La Religione nella Greda antica, 49 seq. 
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• The Mithraic sanctuaries are designated as oEvtqov, 

-•* pelaeum , specus, spelunca , (and only by way of extension 
as templum , aedes ). Thus they must have been originally * 
grottos. The same type was afterwards produced artifici- 
ally, either by accommodating natural spots or pre-existing 
constructions, or by constructing ex novo a subter- 
ranean or semisubterranean crypt, which was reached 
by descending a staircase. It was capacious, with 
«ome # exceptions , 1 for about hundred persons at the 
maximum. It is this lack of room that made the construc- 
tion of more than one mithrasum necessary, where the 
community was very numerous. At its further end facing 
.the entrance, in a sort of a niche (often rounded in the p* 
form of an abside), at the point where the glances of the 
devotees kneeling on two lateral benches conveyed, stood 
the figure of Mithra tauroctonos represented in relief on a 
marble slab, sometimes turning on itself, and in such a 
case sculptured also on the other side . 2 

This niche, as a sort of sancta sanctorum, and the 
whole crypt was in a certain sense a world in itself, a 
universe in miniature : when there assembled the faithful 
ones felt themselves transported in a supermundane sphere, 
The vault of the crypt pierced, as in the case of the mith- 
rseum of St. Clement in Rome by openings, from where 
the divine light descended, was the vault of heaven itself. 
The most holy symbols arranged about on the walls and 
the end, the Sun and the Moon, attending the exploits of 
Mithra (the Sun on his left and the Moon on his right);* 
the planets and the signs of the zodiac, generally gathered 
along the upper border of the central slab, the planetary 
# 1 Cumont I, 53 seq. * 

2 Mithrseura of Heddernheim ^(Cumont II, pi. 5, 6) ; relief from 
'Tuenno in Val di Non (Archivio Trentino, 24. 1909, pi. 11, fig. 2, 3); 
of. the relief of Konjiza in Bosnia (Cumont I, fig. 10): v. an. 73. 
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stations indicated on the floor (as in the mithrasum of 
Ostia 1 ), all the figurations ( portentosa simulacra: 
Hieronym. epist. 107 ad Laetarn) running on the walls, 
made the holy place a sort of microcosm in which the 
whole universe was abridged. 

A series of scenes represented in relief framed often in, 
whole or in part the great central scene of the tauroctonia : 
Far from being unconnected with each other, they joined 1 
as successive scenes of a continuous narrative, like the 
graphic illustration of a text, perhaps of some of those texts 
which during the development of a liturgical action were 
recited according to the ancient Persian custom, as evidenc- 
ed by Herodotus (1.131), texts which must have been of 
259 a mythical character since Herodotus qualifies them as 
“ theogonies’ , (fou/FiSa fhoyovuiv). Divine figures, scenes- 
of the myth, especially of the cosmogonic myth, are in fact 
represented by these scenes*, episodes of the ancient Irani- 
an legends about the origin of the world, episodes of the 
myth of Mithra. We have not got other notices of these 
myths than those furnished by the sacred books of Pars- 
ism (p. 227), these later compositions, like the Bundahish r 
drawing, however, their informations from older scrip- 
tures. The Mithraie texts are lost, lost are also the trans- 
lations, which certainly once existed of them, in Greek, 
(and afterwards probably in Latin). An only verse from' 
a Mithraie hymn in Greek has been transmitted to us by 
Firmicus Maternus ( de err . prof, relig. 5) which says r 
{wax a (3ooxta)Jtir|g, avvteht jratpog uyouaoir (Ziegler) “ O 
initiated one in the mystery of the theft of the bull,, 
colleague of an illustrious father”. 

1 Cumont II, fig. 77 ; cf . Porphyr. de antro nymph. 5 seq. 

2 Cumont I, 159 seq.; cf. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie\ 53». 
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# Now this very verse receives a graphic illustration 
from an episode of the figured legend of Mithra, repre- 
sented in various mithrsea. It depicts Mithra exactly in the 
act of dragging a bull furtively, as it were, by its hind 
legs : a motive, which seems to have originated from the 
* primitive Indo-European myth, since he is also met with in 
the Latin myth of Cacus as well as in the Greek myth of 
Jlerakles } This exploit of Mithra was only an episode 
of his complex legend, 2 which began with the miraculous 
birth of the god from a rock ( petrae genetrici CIL. 3. 
4424, 8679), 3 then related the miracle of water, made to 
flow from the rock by an arrow’s shot, (this being perhaps 
an allusion to the heavenly rain-waters, fertilising the 
earth), 4 then included, as it seems, another particularly 
painful and haul exploit designated as transitus “a cross- 
ing” (on the inscriptions of Pettau: invicto Milhrae et p. 
transitu del ), 5 and finally culminated in the exploit 
concerning the bull. 

An important moment of that exploit was the tauro - 
phoria , the furtive dragging of the bull after its capture. 
But the capital moment of the whole legend, that in which 
all other episodes converged, was the final tauroctonm G ; 

1 Cf. Commodian. instruct. 1. 13 v. 9 vertebatque bores alicnos 
semper in antris Sicut vt Cacus Vulcani filius ills. 

2 About the legend of Mithra: Toutain, La Ugende de Mithra , 
Rpvue de Thiat. dea relig. 45 (1902,), 141 seq. 

3 Cf . the formula ex JcetQag Firm. Mat. de err . pr . rel. 20. 

A smll stela of conic form— a conventional representation of a rock— 
formed part of the paraphernalia of the Mithraic sanctuaries: Cumont 
I, 159 s eq k • 

. 4 A natural source, or an artificial aqueduct or otherwise a basin, 

of water constantly placed in proximity of or inside the mithraea: 
Cumont I, 55 n. 3; cf. 165. 

5 Jahreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. Inst., 2. 1899, Beibl. 96 and 97. # 

. , 6 Only the two scenes of the taurophoria and the ' tauroctonia 

me represented— almost as a compendium and abbreviation of the 
Whole cycle— on the cup of Lanuvium : Cumont II, fig. 80. 
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to it the place of honour was reserved in all mithrse^; it 
was reproduced in hundreds of copies, even vulgar and 
coarse in their execution, being intended for the private 
use and adoration of the single devotees, who saw in them 
the supreme truths of the religion represented. The 
scene had as a background a grotto, because the slaughter# 
of the bull took place exactly within the grotto, where 
Mithra had dragged it That it could not be an ordinary 
bull, but an exceptional being, is indicated by the fact 
that generally his tail, erected almost in a last convulsive 
effort, ends in a bundle of ears of com : in a monument 
of the epoch of Trajan, one of the oldest known (Cumont 
II, fig. 59; cf. p. 483), the ears come up from the blood 
of the bull, which flows from the mortal wound inflicted 
by the god. It is, as it was understood by Anquetil du 
Perron as early as in the eighteenth century, the vegetal 
life, compendiated so to say in the corn, which originates 
from the death of tie bull. The bull slain by Mithra is 
the cosmic bull, the primigenous bull created by Ahura 
Mazda, which according to the ancient Iranian belief 
(p. 227) while dying generated from its body the whole 
vegetable world and especially the corn from its spinal- 
marrow. 

This and other kindred cosmogonic and anthropogonic 
beliefs are evidenced in Parsism (Yasnn 20, 10; cf. Yasht 
. SS2 1S ) 86) especially in the later theological literature of 
Parsism written in Pehlevi (. Bundahish ), e.g. the belief 
that from the primitive bull, and precisely from his sperma, 
which was carried to the Moon and purified there, all 
species of animals were born, further the parallel belief 
that, from the primigenous man Gaya or Gayomart , him- 
self a creature of Ahura Mazda (p. 227), the human genus 
was born, to the effect that two plants have been 
produced from two drops of his sperm, which have 
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thereupon developed themselves in the human .form 
becoming the first human pair M ashy a and Mashyoi. 

But Parsism itself, apart from the chronology of its. 
scriptures, cannot represent the genuine and primitive 
Iranian belief on account of its very spirit, which is that 
of the religion as resulting from the reform of Zarathushtra. 

The rigorously dualistic spirit of Zoroastrianism based 
on the cosmic strife between Ohrmazd and Ahriman is 
Tesponsible for the fact that in Parsism the primigenous 
bull w<as the victim of Ahriman. For a religion which 
/prohibited the slaughter of cattle (p. 224) nothing was 
more natural than to attribute the death of the first bull 
• to the principle of evil, impersonated in Ahriman. But 
.primitively the killing of a bull or in general of an ox was 
a solemn sacrifice, a holy act of the Iranian religion. 

This 'much is true that as such it maintained itself among 
the Persians, and precisely in connection with the cult of 
Mithra (p. 223-224). Correspondingly in the primitive myth 
in which that bloody rite was reflected the primigenous bull, 
the prototype and the anticipation of all cattle sacrificed, 
was not slain by Ahriman, but by Mithra himself, who 
through that act, which far from being unseemly, was quite 
in conformity with the dignity of a god, came to assume p. 255 
indirectly the functions of a creator, being the author 
of that death from which the life was borm, 1 as precisely 
i'rom the ritual sacrifice of the bull a life was generated, 
by which the fertility of the fields and the fecundity of 
the whole nature was increased. Thus that bundle of the 
ears of.corn, which, being a strange ornament indeed for 
a bull-tail, shall have inspired pious meditations to the 
devotees of Mithra dispersed along the banks of the Danube, 

l Eixova cpepovTog ton otr|Aaion ton xoapou oy d MCOpas 
Porphyr. deantro nymph . 5 ; cf . 24 : 0)Q xal 6 taVQQq, 
SqpionQYOQ m (6 Miftpas) xal yeveoeo); &e<m6tv\q- 
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of the Rhine and of the Thames as well, receives* its 
explanation as to its origin and its very being, as the 
survivance of an agrarian rite, which had been celebrated 
by agriculturers and shepherds some thousands of years 
ago on the mountains of Iran. By agrarian origins of 
Mithraism the animals also which participate in* various 
ways in the great fact of the tauroctonia on the Mithraic 
reliefs will perhaps be explained: i.e. the scorpion which 
gripes and bites the testicles of the bull in the vain inten- 
tion of impeding the effusion of the generating liquid; 
the ant, which is sometimes, though much more seldom, 
associated with the scorpion (e.g. in the relief of Villa 
Albani : Cumont II. fig. 45) ; the serpent, which frequently 
however does not seem to participate in the action; and 
the dog, which jumps up in order, as it were, to lick up 
the blood flowing from the wound. All this zoology,' diffe- 
rently from that which in the sculptures of the Hellenistic 
age served simply to accentuate, according to the taste of 
the epoque, the picturesque aspect of the background, has 
ori the Mithraic monuments a special value and signification. 
In Zoroastrianism the dog being the creature of Ahura 
• 254 Mazda appertains to the good order, whereas the scorpion, 
the ant, and the serpent appertain to the wicked order as 
creatures of Ahriman ( Vendidad 14. 5; Bundahish 3. 15). 
Once again it is to be considered whether Zoroastrianism 
has not applied here also the scheme of its moralistic dual- 
ism 1 to some categories which already existed in tradi- 
tional belief and custom (xmvovteg pupitirjxdg te xod dqpigxod 
tuUa epjrera xal jteteivot Herod. 1. 140; cf. Plut. de Is. et 
Osir. 46), having been originated in a primitive belief, ’ 
in a primitive society and in a primitive economy, 

. 1 As for the application of the Persian dualistio system to the 
terminology and lexicon, cf. R. Pettazzoni, La Religions di Zarathus * • 
tra> 144 n, 15. 
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an which agriculture had the maximum value, and con- 
sequently useful animals, like the dog, were considered good, 
•and animals noxious to the agricultural life and to the 
prosperity of the harvest, like the reptiles, ants, and scor- - 
e pions, were considered wicked. 

There is then at the root of Mithraism a nucleus of. 
agrarian religiosity, of that religiosity from which thp 
masteries were originated (this thesis is developed through- 
out the present work “ I Misteri”). If on the contrary in 
Mithraic mysteries the titulary deity is n god of heaven, 
i.e* Mithra (p. 220), we are now able to explain by which 
historic process this fact was produced. 

In the mithraeum of Heddernheim, the first mithrseum 
discovered in 3326, the great Mithraic slab, being one of 
the very few that are sculptured on both sides (p. 249), 
bears on the verso a further scene alluding to the same 
great fact, Le. the death of the bull, with all its conse- 
quences, which is represented on the recto (Cumont II, pi 
VIII) : various divine figures (Mithra with a drinking horn 
in hand; two youths, of. C antes and G autopates: p. 245, p. 
with the tunic full of fruits) one of whom offers Mithra a 
bunch of grapes, stand around the corpse of the bull lying on 
the ground. On the Mithraic relief of Sarrebourg Bacchus 
is represented among other divine figures 1 (Cumont II, 
pi. IX). Bacchus is to be regarded here as an equivalent 
or a substitute of the Iranian god Haoma, who was a. 
personification and deification of the sacred intoxicating • 
drink, pressed from the homonymous plant (Vedic Soma:, 
p. 225): this drink, which in Cappadocia was substituted, 
it seems, by another of analogous effect (this being extracted 
•perhaps from the herb mfily) 2 must have had in the West 
wine as its natural substitute. The vine itself, according 
1 Cumont I, p. 146 aeq. 

2 Piut. de Is. et Osir. 46: cf, Cumont II, 33 seq., 1, 24* 
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to the Iranian tradition preserved in Zoroastrianism, had 
been originated like all other plants from the body of the 
primigenous bull, precisely from its blood ( Bundahish 14. 
l). But also here what stands behind Zoroastrianism is the 
primitive Iranian religion, in which Ilaoma or soipe other 
intoxicating drink might have been enjoyed (p. 225) pre- 
cisely on the occasion of those agrarian rites, which culmi- 
nated in the slaughter of the bull. Those rites might' have 
got a certain orgiastic character, and might have given 
room for experiences of a rudimentary mysticism, which 
when remembered were lit to create in the minds of those 
participating in them, the idea of a perennial beatitude, 
naturally projected in the plain of a future life and of an 
ultramundane world. 

This primitive Iranian eschatology was oriented to- 
wards heaven (p. 226), just as in the belief of other peoples 
heaven, or at any rate a place different from hell {e.Q. 
among the Greeks the “ island of the blessed ones ’ ’ situated 
to* the end of the earth towards the west) received in an 
ultramundane existence the brave, or the pious, or the elect- 
&56 ed ones, or in general those who, according to a primitive 
mentality, were at any rate the best ones. In the primitive 
myth which projected the ritual sacrifice of the bull at the 
beginning (afterwards also at the end— pp. 227-228) of the 
world, the primigenous bull from whom the animal as well 
as the vegetable life was originated, this holy, generous 
and precious victim, came to life again in as much as its 
Soul lived in heaven. Thus its destiny assumed a proto- 
typic and ideal value for all those who participated on earth 
in the bloody sacrifice and in intoxicating libations, which 
accompanied it, thus getting an elevation of spirit and a 
hope of a 'similar destiny. 

A tradition is preserved also in Zoroastrianism of the 
soul of the bull, ascending after its death through the. 
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celestial regions upto the sphere of the Sun and obtaining 
from Ahura Mazda the promise of the sending of Zarathush* 
tra into the world (Bundahish 4. 2). Already in the Qatha$ t 
Geushurvan “the soul of the bull”, and Geush tashan 
the fashioner of the bull ” appear as (masculine) divine 
beings, who, preoccupied with’ the lot of the bovine species 
harassed' by the unbelievers, are finally appeased by the 
promise that Ahura Mazda will send Zarathushtra into 
the world, who will prohibit bloody sacrifices (Yasna 29. 

1, 2). Here as in many other cases Zoroastrianism does 
not only adopt, through assimilating them to its own spirit, 
the elements of a primitive eschatology, but having 
previously abolished the libations of Haoma ) finally it 
adopted them and celebrated Haoma itself in terms, 
through which its original eschatological value is reflected .*■ 
e.g . TIaoma having the power “ to prepare the way for 
the soul” (Yasna 9. 15), with reference to the long jour- 
ney across the heavens ( Yasna 9. 19), Haoma having the 
virtue of “keeping death apart/ ’ and of conferring P* W 
immortality ( Yasna ,9); the (white) Haoma , which when 
mixed with the fat of the Hadhayosh bull, immolated by 
Saoshyant “the Savior” at the end of times, will render the 
bodies of the resurrected just men immortal: Bundahish 
30 . 5 . 

In a systematic dualistic religion like Zoroastrianism 
the eschatological elements ako were more clearly 
polarised according to the two cardinal categories of the 
good and of the evil, whereby the old celestial eschatology* 

'was naturally assigned to the former as well as the chthonic 
one to the latter. Likewise, as Zoroastrianism was a foun- 

* ded religion, its whole eschatology and soteriology also was 

• dominated by the figure of its founder. Zarathushtra was 
th&savior of humanity, and Saoshyant himself “the Sj&vior,” 
who will come at the end of times to crown the work- of 
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salvation, will be a future son of Zarathushtra ; he will be 
born of a virgin who will take a bath in a lake* where the 
sperm of Zarathushtra is preserved. In the traditional and 
popular Persian religion, on the contrary, the sacrifice of 
the bull had as a, rite an actual and immediate value for the 
increase of life of nature, as well as in mythological projec- 
tion it assumed a prototypic value for the best ultramundane 
destiny of beings, who through the death of the bull had 
been called to life 8’ etc; yeveaiv louaav pouyevri; 

Porphyr. de nntro nymph. 18). Thus when Mithra, the 
ancient sky-god, either as a liberal giver of rain-waters 
(on which the fertility of the fields depended), 1 or simply 
as the lord of those celestial regions, which the souls had 
to traverse when going up from the earth to the empyreum, 
*58 or by some other reason unknown to us, came to be associ- 
ated in the cult with that agrarian sacrifice, which was 
destined to fertilise the earth, and with those intoxicating 
ritual libations which were able to suggest the experience 
of.a celestial felicity, and thence correspondingly in the 
myth— was he not perhaps the first man who in the primi- 
tive myth sacrificed the first bull ? and has not Mithra 
taken precisely the place of the first man or of other divine 
being?— he figured precisely as the killer of the bull and as. 
the author of such a vivifying death. Then, while indirect- 
ly becoming, by way of this association, a sort of a creator, 
and of a demiurge (p. 253), indirectly also he came to be- 
in vested with a soteriological function, thus starting to- 
wards his transformation into a savior of humanity, such 
as Zarathushtra was in the Zoroastrian religion. 

This is in fact a singular and characteristic feature of 
the Iranian religious history, that not one but two religions 
of salvation developed themselves out of the old and common 
ground of the primitive traditional religion, viz Zoroas- 

i Toatain, Rpvue de l’hist, des relig, 45 (190*), 15*. 
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trianism and MitKraism, They are two religions of a quite 
different spirit indeed : the former claims its origin from 
a historical founder, the latter is on the contrary the deve- 
lopment of the national Persian religion; the former repre- 
sents the.reform, the latter the tradition ; in the former 
the savior is a historical personage (in spite of his deifica- 
tion and the eventually mythical origin of his name), in the 
latter *he is a god ; further, a conspicuous sign of this 
essential diversity is precisely the fact that in the former 
the killing of the bull is the work of the most execrable 
demon, in the latter it is the work of the most venerated 
god. Both were, as said above, religions of salvation, 
the former however was born as such through the work of 
its founder, the latter on the contrary became such through p. 
a slow process whose achievement was helped by the.co- . 
operation of external favourable circumstances. It was 
in fact especially at the epoch cf the foreign domination 
and the consequent “ diaspora’ ’ (p. 233), that the Persian 
religion, uprooted from its original soil and from the na- 
tional surroundings, developed in the greatest degree the 
aspects of the individual and interior religiosity, and 
deepening its eschatological hopes as well as its soteriologi- 
cal aspirations, underwent a process of interiorisation, 
through which, and through ethnical isolation in a foreign 
laud, it came to be transformed into a mystery. Such was 
Mithraism, i.e. a mystery of Mithra, where thte true mysti- , 
cal elements, sprang up from that primitive agrarian reli- 
giosity, which is to be found at the basis of all the mysterie # 
religions; and it was only by way of his association with 
these elements that Mithra became the titulary god of the 
.Persian mysteries. 

. . A diversity which the Mithraic mysteries ’show in 

comparison with other mysteries corresponds to its special 
history sketched above. In the mysteries of Mithra as 
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well as in those of Demeter and of Dionysos, of Sabazics, 
of Attis, of Osiris, and of Adonis, the essential value, the 
intimate and deep human value, apart from all speculative*, 
and more or less exotic superstructure, was the word of 
salvation, the vivifying promise, the eschatological hppe of a 
second blessed life, which they were able to say to the devo- 
tees. Mithra also became in Mithraism the savior of the 
human species {Mithra salutaris OIL. 14. 3568) : being 
in a special sense intermediate between heaven and earth 
p. 3*0 (p,E(7iTri<; Plut. de Is. et Osir. 46), he became also in a 
religious sense the mediator between humanity and deity;, 
being subordinated to the supreme god (also in Zoroastri- 
anism, as a yazata (p. 223) and a minister of the divine 
will (even the killing of the bull in the Mithraic scenes was 
performed by him, as it seems, in consequence of a message 
from heaven transmitted to him by the raven: Cuinont I, 
192), he was the intercessor, the succourer of men in life 
(flecT) £jn]x6'(p inscr. Cuinont II, p.. 469, n. 223 a; nurnini 
presenti OIL. 14, 3567), as well as the guide of the souls in 
their upward voyage after death (cf. f)Ycqbva fleov Julian. 
Caes. 336 c). 

But in other mysteries salvation is conceived as a new 
life which commences, as a death and a rebirth, a rebirth 
which is obtained by means of the assimilation of the man 
to be initiated with the god, who was dead and who is re- 
born. This assimilation is effectuated by means of a series 
of rites (forming the initiation), which are intended to 
reproduce on the person to be initiated exactly the same 
vicissitudes through which the god had passed. It is, in- 
substance, the periodic change of vegetation, with its 
disappearances and its returns, which is reflected in the 1 
myth of the god, and thence in the rites applied to the m$n* ( 
the very reason being that the god is a divinity of vegeta- 
tion, and agriculture is at the very basis of the mysteries. 
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But Mithra is not a god of vegetation ; he does not apper- 
tain to the earth, but to the heaven. As such he does not 
die and is not reborn. If Mithra also evokes ay, idea of . 
resurrection ( imaginem resurrectionis inducit : Tertull. 
€e praesqr . haeret 40), if in the Mithraic mysteries also 
there was some rite simulating a death (otherwise Emperor 
Commodus could not have killed some one really: sacra 
mithritica homicidio vero polluit Lanlprid. Commodus 9) 
and necessarily a resurrection, these were no reflexes of the 
myth of Mithra, but they are on the contrary elements per- p. 
taining to the primitive agrarian religiosity, inherited by 
Mithra as the titulary god of the mysteries. It was not 
the assimilation of the person to be initiated with the god, 
his union with Mithra that these rites aimed to effectuate. 

In Mithraism the worshippers and devotees did not assume * 
the names of the god as in other mysteries ( Saboi and Sabai, 
Attis, Osiris). Mithra preserved always his transcendent 
position before man. His working as savior consisted above 
all .in aiding and assisting man in his aspirations towards 
the hereafter and in guiding at last the soul to the celestial 
abodes. Not the assimilation with the god, but the protec- 
tion of the god, his friendship and benevolence to the effect 
of salvation, this was the hope cultivated in the mysteries; 
the friendship of the god received its visible mark in the 
pressing of the hand between Mithra and the devotee, as 
already represented (Cumont, Les mysteres de Mithra 
p. 15, f. 1) in the monument (p, 238) of Antiochos of Com- 
magcne ajid afterwards frequently reproduced in the figu-r 
rations of European mithr^a (e.g. on the stela of Virunumr 
Cumont II, f. 213). 

•Now we understand the very significance of those astral 
•and planetary symbols, which were scattered on ‘the walls 
of the crypts and even on the floor, so that the crypt itself 
appeared nearly to* be a symbolic representation of the. 
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whole universe (p. 249). They formed the cosmic back- 
ground, on which the greatest event of the Mithraic initia- 
tion, and above all the triumphal ascent of the soul across 
the heavens and the inters tellary spaces, naturally came to 
be projected. Not only the Sun, the Moon, and the planets 
were depicted here and there, but also a symbolic staircase 
262 (m5|jiPoXov) with eight gates (xXipaH s^taTtoXo;, sju 8s aiufj 
jtMti oySori Cels. ap. Origin., contr. Cels. 6. 22), formed part, 
as it seems, of the sacred decoration. 1 These are certainly 
the gates of the seven planetary spheres (p. 231) with that 
of the- superposed e'mpyreum, through which the soul had 
to pass on her ultramundane journey, and which were to 
be opened only by virtue of certain formula known, as 
it seems, only by the initiated ones. 2 Seven were also the 
grades of the initiatie career, this being, so to say, an anti- 
cipation during the life of the journey of the soul across 
the seven spheres after death. 3 

Corax , cryphius , miles, leo, perses , Jieliodromus and 
pater are the names of the seven grades of the initiated, 
transmitted by St. Hieronymus (epist. 107 ad Laetam) 
and evidenced by the inscriptions. 4 They are a document 
of the Greek terminology which, once adopted in Mithra- 
ism (p. 240), maintained itself also in the Latin world. 
Corax is Greek ( tradidit hierocoracica OIL. 6. 751 b; 
coracina sacra , “ Ambros” in ep. ad. Rom . v. 22) and means 

1 Yast , 10, 61. Cf. Cumont I, 118 n. 1 ; Toutain, /. cit. 

2 Arnob. adv.nat. 2.62 magi spondent commendaticias habere 
se praeces quibus emollitae nescio quae potentates vias facilqs praebe- 
ant ad caelum contendentibus subvolare ; cf. 2. 13 (Cumont I, 39 n. 7). . 

3 Cf. G. Lafaye, L'initiation mithriaque , Conferences au Musfie 
Guimet, vol. 18 (1906). 

« 4 Cumont II, 535. Only the inscriptions ( ostenderunt crffios 

•OIL 6. 751 a; tradiderunt chryfios (sic) OIL 6. 753) give the exact - 
•name of the second grade, which in the text of Hieronymus ( nymphus f 
•whence the conjecture gvyphus) is incorrectly written. 
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‘Wen” (p. 260). CrypHus is Greek and means “occult”, 
the term containing perhaps an allusion to some rite in which 
the initiated one of the second grade, previously concealed, 
at a given moment was shown, and so to say, revealed 
(ostenderunt cryfios CIL. 6. 751 a). Heliodromus ( tradi - 
* derunt [J h]eliaca OIL. 6. 750) is Greek and bears an allu- 
sion to the course of the Sun. Miles is Latin (CIL. 13. 
7570 d, seq.) 1 and refers not so much to a discipline of 
the mysteries in general considered as a militant service 
(p. 179.), as to the military character of Mithraism itself as 
the religion of the warlike and invincible (p. 245) god, who 
was .worshipped specially by soldiers (p. 243). As regards 
the other three grades whose names are so much Greek as P- 
Latin, that of leo , which is most frequently mentioned in 
inscriptions ( iradiderunt leontica CIL. 6, 749, 752 seq.), 2 
was perhaps the grade, which introduced the candidate 
into the superior order of the initiatic hierarchy of the 
mysteries, whereas the first three grades constituted, it 
seems, a sort of an inferior initiation ( u JtpQ£TouvT£<; “ser- 
vants’’, as opposed to qetexovts? “participating ones’’: 
ForpKyr. de'abstin . 4. 16). The name perses ( tradiderunt 
per sica CIL. 6. 750 ; jtFQoris Porphyr. de antro nymph. 
15) was a token of the exotic origin of the Mithraic cult, 
and of its national character, which, far from being lost 
during the diaspora, was rather accentuated through isola- 
tion, so that, if an allogenous person was once admitted in 
the mysteries, he assumed automatically the Persian na- 
tionality (p. 237). Pater or pater sacrorum (tradiderunt 
patrica CIL. 6- 751 a) was the title of those initiated intcf 
•the highest grade ( patres CIL. 5. 805), whose chief was 

1 Cf. the inscription Revue de l’hist. des relig. 64. 1911, 179 seq. 
•and, Tertull, de corona 3 5. (W. S. P. Adams, The problem of the 

Mithraic grades, Journal of Roman Studies, 2. 1912, 52 ; Dumont, Le& 
mysUres de Mithra 3 , 240). 

2 TU taovixa Porphyr, de antro nymph, 15; de ahstin . 4, 16. 
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called pater patrum (OIL. 6. 749 seq.) 1 or pater patratus 
(CIL. 5 . 5795 ). To this corresponded the name of fratres 
CIL. 6 . 727 ; 3 . 3415 ), which the initiated ones (of the same 
. grade?) gave themselves in their mutual relations, whereas 
the generic and common term was that of sacrati 
{CIL. 6 . 730 , 737 , 742 ; cf. con[se]cranei CIL. 7 . 1039 ), i.e .' 
“ the sworn ones”, in relation to the military character 
of the Mithraic institutions which exacted from the initi- 
ated ones (like an army, from the recruits) also ah oath, 
e.g . of not revealing things of the mysteries. Thus the 
initiation came to be a sacra?nentum } i.e. an “oath” (cf. 
Tertull. de corona 15). 

The constitution of this hierarchy might have already 
264 been definitive in Anatolia, before Mithraism began to be 
diffused in the West (p. 241). Possibly the fixing of the 
.grades to the number of seven was indirectly owing to the 
Babylonian influence (p. 230 seq.). But although the 
place and the precise time, in which this Mithraic hierar- 
chy was formed is unknown, there is a nucleus, so to say, 
which in every probability went up to the most ancient 
phases of the Iranian religion and precisely to those agra- 
rian rites, to which also the first nucleus of the Mithraic 
doctrine is to be traced (p. 235), Certain rites of the first 
admission ( acceptio ) and others with which the successive 
grades were conferred ( traditio ), rites which early assum- 
ed and, particularly in the West, maintained themselves 
as proofs destined to test the courage and intrepidity of 
the candidate, 2 probably had from the beginning a sacred 

1 Also a pater leontim CIL 11, 5737 and a patrem patratum 
Iqonem CIL 2. 2705. Magistri existed, as it se3ms, for every grade 
(CIL 6, 47, 717, 734, 1675). 

2 Lamprid. Commod. 9. 6 cum illic aliquid ad speciem timorik 
vel did vel fingi soleat ; cf. the passage of Nonnos the mythology quot- 
ed by Cumont II, 27 b. The “ tortures” and the “ pains’’, numerous 
.and prolonged (80 accordidg to Nonnos, Cumont II, 27 a, among which 
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vajue in accordance with a symbolic death and resurrection 
of the would-be initiate (p. 260). E.g. the would-be initiate 
had to, with blindfolded eyes and hands bound behind the 
back by a cord made of the intestines of the hen {intestines 
gullinis), to jump over a ditch full of water, whereupon 
the bonds were severed with a sword by a “liberator”. 1 
Another rite, perhaps the very rite whereby the grade of 
miles was conferred, consisted, it seems, in the exhibition 
<)f a sword stained with blood, 2 this being an attenuated 
form of some bloody operation, which the would-be initiate 
had originally to undergo : the candidate put on the head 
a crown, which was presented to him through a sword; 
thereupon he took it off, and renounced for ever to wear 
another, because his crown was Mithra, to whom alone, as 
invincible, belonged the insignia of victory (Tcrtull. de 
corona 15). As, moreover, the miles was stamped, it seems, p- 265 
with a mark on the forehead {Mithra signal in frontibus 
milites suos Tertull. de praescr. haeret . 40), it was per- 
haps a far-off heritage of an old tattuage, such as that we 
meet with also in the mysteries of Attis (p. Ill seq.). in 
the passage to the grade of leo honey was poured on the 
hand and on the tongue of the candidate; and honey was 
also used in the bestowal of the grade of Perses 
CPorphyr. de ant.ro nymphar. 15). 

hunger and thirst, passing across fir?., immersion into water for twenty 
days, fasting for fifty days; Cummonb I, 322) are later amplifications 
of Christian writers (as well as the legend of the sacrifice of children)* 

1 “ August.” quaesi. vet . et nov . testam. Migne t, 34 p. 2214=. 
Cumont II, 7-8. Among the numerous bones of animals (cattle, sheep, 
pige ; also wolves, in honour of Ahriman : cf. above p. 245) which 

* were found in the proximity of several mithraea, and which bear 
a witness of the persistence of the ancient bloody sacrifices, e.g. of 

* the bull (according to the Aveeta, Yast 10, 119 to Mithra “great and 
small animals and fowls ” were sacrificed), also the bones of fowls 

* 4 t fe abundant, especially of pullets (Cumont I, 68 seq.). 

2 Passage of Zacharias Scholasticus quoted by Cumont I, 361. 
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These names “lions” and “ravens”, as well as those' 
of other grades, e.g . “eagles” and “falcons”, 1 2 having 
existed, as it seems, in the first phase of Mithraism 
•anterior to the definitive systemisation of the hierarchy, 
all these animal names appear as a survivance of a 
most archaic custom, which, as it is eomn&n with* 
ancient and modern primitive peoples (Thracians: p. 
63), 2 might have been practised also by Iranian peoples, 
among whom perhaps those participating in the most 
solemn agrarian sacrifices of the bull or other .victims, 
and in the concomitant intoxicating libations of the 
TJaoma used to disguise themselves in the exterior aspect 
by putting on an animal costume (p. 224 seq.). In 
fact upto the last day of Mithraism, in the third and 
the fourth century A.D., the initiated who was admitted 
ipto' the grade of the “lion” disguised himself, in various 
animal shapes (Porphyr. de abstin. 4, 16 o tf rd ho vxrnt 
jrunaAup (Jdvmv jrF.0iufie.Tui Jtavto5(4jrdc ^coow fioQcpdc) . 
And not only in the costume, but also in crying, gesture 
and bearing did the initiates imitate the animals by which 
their respective grade was denominated (alii autem sicut 

1 Aftoc and t£0(xC on several inscriptions of Lycaonia: 
Cumont II, 172 seq.; cf. Les myst. de Mithra z 36 in nota. Cf- dptoi 

'/UQ XCU lEQaxFQ Porphyr. de abstin. 4, 16: also “hyenas** (notiva^ 
ibid. ; perhaps to be read Xfouvol^) ? Ci.quae leajacet in an inscription 
of Tripolis: Clermont-Ganneau, C. Rend. Ac. Inscr. 1903, 361, which 
would bear evidence of a Mithraic grade conferred by a woman 
(perhaps a survival of a primitive phase in which the women were 
also admitted ?) , whereas in general women were excluded from 
the Mithraic communities. On the effective existence of a Mithraiq 
grade of the “ eagle”: Boll, Der Adler als Mystengrad , Arch. f. 
Religionswiss. 19, (1919), 553. 

< 

2 For^ the Mycenean Greece, cf. the mural painting from 
Mycenae v Eqpr)p. aQX. 1887, pi. 10, 1 ; cf. R. Pettazzoni, La Religioner 
nella Grecid nntica f 72 seq. 
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aves alas percutiunt vocem coracis imitantes f alii vero 
Uonem mors fremunt: Augustin, quaest , vet et novi tes- P- w 
tarn. Migne vol. 34, p. 2214 seq.), just as even to-day the * 

“ savages” do; and we know that the “ savages ’’ also have’ 

^ secret societies with initiatic grades. 1 A monument 
which integrates and confirms the literary evidence is 
extremely interesting for this subject. In a relief, one of 
the very few which are sculptured on both sides (p. 249), 
coming from a mithrseum discovered at Konjiza in 
Bosnia, 6 several initiates of various grades are represent- 
ed attending a banquet: the “ raven” and the “lion ” are 
distinguished from the others, ( i.e . from a “ Persian” with 
h Phrygian cap and perhaps a “ soldier”), because they 
wear a mask in the form of the head of a raven and of 
that of a lion respectively. 

Tn the banquet scene represented on the relief of Konji- 
za there are two table-companions, lying the one beside the 
other, with a small table before them on which four breads 
are served. One of them is holding in his hand a rhytm 
or’ drinking-horn, and a “Persian” is approaching him 
with another rhyton. One of these two table- companions 
is probably an initiate and the other a priest, or at any 
rate a senior. This was probably the rite of admission into 
the supreme order of the hierarchy, that which conferred 
the whole or perfect (cf. petexovtei;: p. 263) partici- 
pation of the benefices of religion, that which crowned the 
initiating career after the manifold tests of the preceding , 
grades. The bread and the wine (for which the rhytori 
must halve served, cf. p. 254) alluded to the incomparable 
sacrifice of the primigenous bull, the bread (panis oblation- 

» 1 H. Webster, Societd segrete primitive (“ Storia delle reli- 

gion!” 2) Bologna, 1922. 

* 2 Patsch, Wissensch. MitteiJ, aus Bosnien u, der Hercegovina 
6. 1899, 191 seq. pi. XII. Cf. CIL 3. 14617 and 142221. cf. Curaont 
I» 175* MyaU de MithraP, 164. 
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em : Tertull. de praeser. hoeter. 40) as made of the grain 
sprung np from the spinal marrow of the bull (p. 251), 
and the wine (mixed with water : aptog xai jtorr)Qiov (ihatog 
Justin, apolog . 1, 66) as derived from the vine sprung up 
from its blood (p. 255). o « 

W7 In such a mystic banquet an echo was thus perpetuated 
of those most ancient agrarian rites in which the worship- 
pers, after the sacrifice had taken place, probably eat the 
meat of the victim (p. 62 seq.), just as they partopk in the 
exalting libations of Haoma (p. 225) (respectively of wine 
p. 255), forming part of the sacrifice itself. Also this 
culminating act of the Mithraic initiation, this holy ban- 
quet of participation, i.e. of communion, was sprung up 
from that primitive religiosity, in which the worshipper 
by«absorbing the very nature of the victim came in some 
manner to share in its destiny. But this primitive and 
archaic element was now nothing but a survival having 
lost its original value, since Mithra had been associated 
with the ancient agrarian religiosity, more and more pre- 
ponderating therein and finally becoming the central figure 
of Mithraism (p. 258). Therefore, ’as said above, in the 
whole system of the Mithraic mysteries the dominating idea 
was not, as in other mysteries, the assimilation of man to 
god, the participation in the divine nature, but; the protec- 
tion and assistance by the god (p. 261). Therefore also the 
•culminating rite of the mystical banquet was not felt so 
much as an intimate and individual transubstantiation, 
'.but father as the supreme grace of the god, who deigned 
to make himself a table-companion of man, a cherished sign' 
of his friendship and a secure pledge of salvation. As such, 
in fact, the mystic banquet had also its mystical projection * 
in the legend of Mithra; in fact, among the scenes illustrate 
, 3(8 lag the divine myth of Mithra there is one, reproduced in 
several mithram, in which Mithra is seep, in his character* 
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istic costume, sitting at a banq uet together with another 
figure (sometimes also with the participation of man y 
others). 1 

This figure is characteristic of a whole group of 
Scenes, in. which, notwithstanding the variety of situations, 
not always and not all of them explicable in a satisfactory 
way, it wears generally a radiating crown; sometimes 
the crown lies on the ground. If this figure is the Sun, 
as it seems (cf. Sol socius : p. 248), it is to be admitted, 
at any rate, that very probably here the Sun is the 
prototype of the initiated, and the various situations in 
which he is represented in relation to Mithra are proto- 
types of the ceremonies of the initiation. Just as in the 
scene in which the crown, instead of being on the head of 
the “Sun”, lies on the ground (Osterburken : Cumont % II ; ' 
pi. VI), the ceremony of the bestowal of the grade of 
“soldier” (p. 264) is probably represented, so the scene 
of the banquet is probably to be understood as a mythical 
anticipation of the initiatic agapae, so as it is realistically 
represented on the relief of Konjiza: here, as the figure 
of the initiate corresponds to the “Sun”, the other figure, 
corresponding to Mithra, would be that of such a 
personage, who was most fit to represent a god, e.g. a pater 
(patrum) or more probably a priest ( sacerdos CIL. 14. 64; 
11. 5736; 5. 5893; antistes CIL. 14. 66) , 2 this being the 
heir and successor of the ancient Magi (cf. IpccYeuaeMtfiQt] • 
see note 1 on page 169). 

The’ scene of the banquet, judging from the posi' 
’tion it occupies in the figured cycle of Mithra, must 
have represented a conclusive moment in the legendary 
vicissitudes of the god. But the real final episode i| 

• represented by a scene in which once again the two figures, p 

1 Cum oat I, 174 seq. 

2 The sacerdotep were often also patres, CIL 6. 7 38, 2271, 3727* 
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that of the “Sun” and that of Mithra, occur mounted or 
in the act of mounting a chariot ready for the course. 
This scene is evidently the prototype of the ultramundane 
journey of the soul of the initiate, who realised after death 
that which had been his constant aspiration in his life, « 
i.e. the resurrection in another immortal life and the 
ascension, under the guidance of Mithra, across the 
heavenly spheres towards the regions of sempiternal 
beatitude. 1 

It was natural that the Mithraic banquet with bread 
and wine as its 'basis appears to the Christians to .be a 
diabolic counterfeiting of the Eucharistic sacrament 
(Justin, apolog. 1. 66 ; cf. Tertull. de praescr. haeret. 40). 
Let us add to this the sign (p. 264-5) impressed on the 
‘^orfihead of the third grade initiates (Tertull. de corona 
15), corresponding to the Christian chrism ; further the 
initiatic ablutions, similar to the baptism, having the 
virtue of cancelling sins (Tertull. de praescr. haeret . 40), 
am d the belief in the resurrection of the righteous ones 
and the celebration of “the day of the Sun” ( dies Solis), 
coinciding with the “day of the Lord” (Tertull. apolog . 
16; ad nation . 13); and finally, the celebration of the 
birth-day of the Sun ( natalis Solis) on the winter-solstice 
(after which the day becomes longer than the night), 
coinciding with the nativity of Jesus.- Let us leave aside 
The question of priority, which arises from every one of 
these concordances. The fact is this that of all mysteric 

1 On the metempsychosis in Mithraism, possibly ‘witnessed 
by Porphyr. de abstin . 4, 16 (quoting HdMa<; ev tot<; jteqI TOO ' 
Mi&Qd), of. Cumont I, 40 seq. 

% Cumont I, 119, 342 n. 4 ; Duchesne, Origines du culte 
chrttien*, 250 seq.; Usener, Weihnachtsfest 2 (1911), 348 ; Cumont 
Compt, rend. Acad. Inscr. B, L. 1911, 292; M. P. Nilsson, Studien 
zur Vorgeschichte des Weihnachtsfestes , Arch, f. Religionsw. 19 
(1919), 50 seq. 
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religions Mithraism is the one which shows the greatest 
similarities with Christianity. Even that spirit of exelu- 
sivism which was for Christian ity one of the capital factors 
of the victory would not have been thoroughly foreign to p. 
sflitliraisip, if the ease mentioned by Eunapius of a per- 
sonage invested with the highest functions in the Mithraic 
mysteries, 1 who had taken a secret oath of not presiding 
at other mysteries, could be generalised (stsqcov Ifqwv pi'i jioq- 
an'iaecihai. Eunap. vita sophist, p. 475 Boisson). A norm of 
this kind, in case it effectively existed, wouid not have been 
observed at any rate neither everywhere nor constantly; 
ip face of the progress of Christianity Mithraism itself 
was always more attracted in the orbit of other pagan 
mysteries, which sought in vain to oppose against Christian 
cxclusivism the efforts of their united force (CIL. 6. 500 
seq., 504, 510) under the hegemony of the religion of the 
Magna Mater (p. 137). While the latter on account of its 
privileged position (ch. Ill) came to be the natural 
protector of the other exotic religions in general, for ' 
Mithraism in particular it formed almost an integral 
complement in as much as it naturally attracted the women 
of the Mithraic devotees, who wer e as a rule excluded from 
the Mithraic communities .* 

However, as the Phrygia n religion of Attis and of the 
Great Mother (p. 138 seq.), as the Egyptian religion of 
Serapis (p. 190), so the Persian religion, was influenced by 
the assimilating tendency of a general syncretism. Syncre- ' 
tism developed itself not only in Hellenism ( writings iff 
'Greek attributed to Zoroaster, to Hystaspes, to the Magian 
Hostanes) and in Judaism (apocrypha of Baruch, who 


•1 Another speoial prohibition for the summus pontifeix was tha 
he could not marry more than once (Tertull- de praescr, haeret. 40). 

% Oumont I, 330; cl. above a. 70. 
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was identified with Zarathushtra), 1 but also in Chris- 
tianity, here giving impulse not only to various attempts 
271 of presenting the Persian religion as a prelude of 
Christianity and Zarathushtra as a forerunner of Christ 
(cf. the legend of the three Magian kings), but also to 
some heteredox and sectarian “ gnostic ” formations, like 
those Prodicianiy who possessed apocryphal books attri- 
buted to Zoroaster, or those Heliognosti , who are 'more 
specially representatives of an approachment between 
Christianity and Mithraism, founded on the identification 
ofMithrawith {Shu mash) -Helios and of Christ with the 
“ Sun of justice”/ 2 

Mithraism would have a by far greater, though an 
indirect, importance in connection with the problem of the 
same origins of Christianity, if these origins were really, 
as Reitzenstein advocates,*' dependent on an Iranian 
mystery, having reached across Mesopotamia the Jewish 
world, and there having so deeply impressed the popular 
and heteredox Judaism as to influence the community of. 
John the Baptist, thence the community of Jesus itself, 
and finally the thought of Paul. The doctrine of the soul 
as an interior divine man, who, being emanated from the 
heavenly man, slumbers quasi-un consciously in the world 
of matter and only saves himself, when he is waked up by 

1 Cumont 1, 44; Reitzenstein, Das iranische Erlosungsmysterium , 
99 seq. J cf. R. Pettazzoni, La Religione di Zarathustra , 79 seq. 

I Malach- IV, 2; cf. Ad "HMcp \xb'ydho (3am A pT ’Iqoou inthe 
Auiyeaig tcov £v IlepaiSi jtouxJf;vt(ov, quoted by Cumont I, 
43, cf. 356. Some see (Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity 
1915, II 261) in the Pileatus spoken of by Augustine (et ipse 
Pileatus Christianus est t above on p. 139) Mithra himself rather 
than Attis. 

3 R. Eeitzenstein, Da* iranische Erlosungsmysterium , Bonn 
1921. Cf. Die Gottin Psyche in der hellenistischen u . friihchristlichen 
Lihtraturm , Sitzungsber. der Heidelb. Akademie, 1917 n. 10). 
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the message of a divine savior, so as to be repeated for 
every individual soul the prototypical vicissitudes of the . 
first man: this doctrine, whose analogy with soiue Pauline, 
doctrines are evident, would be, according to Reitzenstein, 

• originated from an Iranian mystery, whose traces are 
preserved in Mandeism 1 and Manich^ism. But this 
oriental Iran ian mystery cannot be historically understood 
—this* being the preliminary task for every ulterior deduc- 
tion, otherwise than in connection with that other (western) p* 
Iranian mytstery which is Mithraism. As the oriental Iranian 
mystery itself appertains lather to the popular than to 
.the Zoroastrian religion (Reitzenstein), this and Mithraism 
would represent two lines of divergent development from 
one and the same point of origin . 2 This point, as we have 
seen above, is to be found on n line going back to the primi- 
tive phases of the Iranian religion, and more precisely to 
that agrarian religiosity from which the mysteries are 
generally originated. 

'• These most ancient agrarian rites with animal sacri- 
fices and intoxicating libations as their basis, represented 
in the Iranian religion a first nucleus of mysticism from 
which an Iranian mystery of salvation could be developed. 
And if in Manichaeism Ohrmazd himself assumed the rftlc 
of the savior, probably only after his degradation from 
the rank of the supreme Principle, which was taken up 
by Zrvan, this development is paralleled on the other lin 
by Mithra assuming the same function, by taking the place 
of the genuine Savior, i.e. of the original sacrificer of the 
‘first bull, i.e . probably the first man (“ Adam”). Prom 
the spinal marrow of the first bull sprang up corn, from his 

1 R. Reitzenstein, Das mandaische Buck des Herm t der Grossfc 

* u.'die Evangelienuberlieferung, Sitzungsber, der Heidelb. Akad. 1919, 
a. 12 . 

2 Reitzenstein, 'Iran, Erlosu ngsmyst, 8,31,42, etc. 
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bl o cd sprang up vine, and therefore the bread and the wine 
are the elements of the mystic banquet, in which every 
man attains the supreme hope of salvation (p. 266). He 
who is disposed to see in the Pauline system the influence 
. 273 of the Iranian eschatological beliefs, will at once perceive 
the value of this coincidence, the bread and the wine being 
also the elements of the Christian Eucharist, and precisely 
the bread as the body, the wine as the blood of the Lord 
(Marc. 14. 22 seq., Math. 26, 26 seq., Luk. 22. 19 seq., cf. 
1. Cor. 10. 21). From this standpoint Mithraism would 
attain indirectly .a capital importance with regard to the 
problem of the origins of Christianity. 



THE DERIVATION OP THE GtfJARATI 
WORD ***** WiW'Sl ( KARAN JO .OR 

KAtiANJO). 1 

By Db. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 

• Fbr the English word “fountain”, we have in our 
Gujarati dictionaries, jfnrtl, sV«l, siVwl ( fparo , karanjo, 
karanjo)' 2 . Shapurji Edalji, in his Gujarati-English Dic- 
tionary 3 , gives, for the Gujarati word H*«l (karanjo) k 
“a cascade, fountain.” 

• Now, what is this word ? I do not find 
Steingasa’s Persian Dictionary. I do not find ftlj^pte's 
Sanskrit Dictionary. I beg to suggest the following 

derivation. It, may be Persian khrez Steingass 

(p. 1004) says : “ Karez, a subterraneous canal, a sewer; a 
ditch dug round a field to convey water.” Johnson gives, 
for a *' canal”, the word ^ ganat and the word 
kiiriz . 

, Then, how can we explain the Persian word kariz t 
(a) At first thought, one may be tempted to derive the 

word from kah, hay or straw, afld rikhtan 
t<5 pour, i.e., that which carries water for straw or vegeta- 
tion. (b) Or, perhaps, one may take it as kishtriz XJr^J 
i.e., from kisht field, and rikhtan, i.e. u “ what 

pours (i.fe., carries) water to fields.” 

• a~ 

• 1 This paper wa8 read before the 5th Oriental Conference, 
# wtiich met at Lahore in November 1928. 

2 Vide Students* English and Gujarati Dictionary, by M % 
•iMkamdas and Javerilal G. Desai, 1885, p, 298. 

3 Ed. of 1663, p, 12, 
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But the most probable derivation is suggested to me 
by the , Pahlavi commentary of the third section of the 
firpt of the Vepdidad. There, in the ongipal 

Avesta, is .a mention of AerAn-vej as the first, out of the 
16 , oountries which -formed, at one time or another, the 
Great Ir&n. The Avesta speaks of the country as “Airya- 
nem Vejd VanghuyAo Daityay&o”. 

i.e., the IrAn Vej of the good Daiti. 

The Pahlavi translator and commentator translates 

* 

-him *w] 

-w*o -*0)^6 

*Wl lit! ^ 

{«-"»-•» wv J* tCHI-S WWr» ii€ I ft)-* 
[-^113 2& *^**d RJHienS m *2) 

Translation:— Air&n Vej of the good D&itya, [This 
(river) is (called) good Daiti for this reason, that the 
river Daiti flows in that country and does its work by 
avae-paem (i.e. f subterranean conduits). There are some, 
who say, thus, that, by means of avae-paem (which) 
“they bring, they do work (cultivation) in that place]. 

The Avesta word avaepahm is a rare word. The 
Pahlayi translator gives it in Avesta characters. It is 
used nowhere else. It seems to be some corrupted form 
of ava and apa (•*>*•* and apa ), i.e.* “ below ” and “ wa- 
ter ”, meaning subterranean water. 

1 Pahlavi Vendidad, by Dastur Hoshaug Jamasp, p. 4, 1. 5. 
Vide Pahlavi Vendidad by Dastur Darab P. jSaojana p. 9. 
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The Pahlavi word Tear or Mr may be taken to ! be 

the same as Arabic Ttarr C f), meaning a small oistern 
or reservoir . 1 $Jow, those who have seen the Mriz 
a,nd kanafs of Persia,' know how water is brought to the 
fields by subterranean channels and other means. So, I 
• think, that the Pahlavi word Mr in the above passage 
has originated the word Mriz. The word may be 
Mr-ris, a canal or conduit, whereby water is poured 
or brought into work in a field. So, I derive the Parsee 
G-ujarati . word Icaranjo (AG from Pahlavi /idr-riz 
which may be written or The latter form 

qi-^.S.tnay be read Mrniz. 




1 Steingasa. 



SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON\ 
IRANIAN SUBJECTS. 

( J. J. M. ) * 

I 

Dr. Jamshed M. Unvala's paper on “ The Aneient Persians 
Inscriptions of the Achaemenides found at Siisa” 

Dr. Jamshed M. Unvala has recently published a • 
paper entitled “ The Ancient Persian Inscriptions of the 
Achaemenides found at Susa.*' In it, he has given, with 
ap interesting Introduction, the Texts and Translations 
• of some of the Inscriptions given by Rev. Father V. Scheil 
, in the *21st Volume of “ Memoires de la Mission Arch^o- 
logique de Perse.” These Inscriptions were discovered 
, in excavations carried on at Susa by the French Govern- 
ment since 1897. 

The Inscription of Darius I (B.C. 522-486) relates to 
44 the foundation of the palace of Susa., The king, appre- 
ciating the gift of Ahura Mazda to him of 4 good horses 
and good subjects 9 etc., declares, that he had come to the 
throne during the life-time of his father Hystaspes and 
grandfather Arsama. His father was living when he 
completed the palace of Susa. The people of Babylon 
and Assyria helped him in building the palace. Materials 
were brought from distant countries. Wood called 
naurina was brought from Lebanon and that called' 
yaka from Gand&ra. Gold was brought from Sardes ar\d 
Bactria ; precious stones like kaputka and sikba from 
Sogdiana and those like aociina from Chorasmia; silver 
and one other metal from Egypt; materials for the. 
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-decoration of the wall of fortification from Ionia ; ivory 
from Kussa, India and Araohosia ; and stone columns from 
Aphrodisias of Ogia. Artizans came from* Media, 
Babylpnia and Egypt. The palace was built oh an 
artificial •platform .... standing 15 m. higher than the 
land of the plain of the Kerkhah.” 

The Inscriptions of Darius are as usual in the three 
languages of his Empire— Persian, Anzanite, and Baby- 
lonian. * Bev. Scheil has restored 20 inscriptions of 
Darius, 7 of Xerxes, 2 of Artaxerxes II Mnemon, and 1 
of Artaxerxes III Ochos. Darius I had built the palace 
as well as the celebrated apadana of Susa The apadana 
was latterly burnt down by fire in the reign of Artaxer- 
xes I. Next to those of Behistun and Naqsh4 Bustam, 
the inscription at Susa stands as the third in length* 
The Persian version exists on a “ baked clay tablet, which 
was, at first, most probably deposited in the royal 
treasury.” 

• 

The clay- tablet versions in the other two state-lan- 
guages are lost. The text of the inscriptions fortunately 
existed in duplicates on slabs of chalk-stone which were 
probably buried in the foundation. The date of building 
the Susa palace approximately comes to “ 517-16 B.C., 
t., about a year later than the building of the big terrace 
of . Persepolis, which event Herzfeld places in about, 
61847 B.C.” “ It seems that the political troubles in 
Asiatic provinces ended in about 518 B.C.” and the king, 
then went to Egypt and subdued the African peoples, 
the Putiyas, the Kusiyas, the Macyas (the Maxyes of 
•Herodotus IV, 191, who were Lybian husbandmen and 
lived in regions corresponding to modern Tunis) # and the* 
Karkas who may be Carthagenians. 

Dr. Unvala thus closes his very interesting Introduo* 
^fcion : “ My ohief intention in publishing this booklet is 
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studies, and before those Parsi gentlem en who besidM 
g^y^g^beir material support in research wort, arV 
extending their liberal patronage towards my IiWrary 
publications, a highly interesting and unique record or 
peaceful achievements of their glorious ancestor Darius 


In closing this brief notice of Dr. J. M. Unv^ta*# 
learned booklet, I beg to thank the Trustees of the abov^ 
referred to Funds— The N. M. Wadia Charity Funds and 
the Muncher ji F. Cama Athornan Institute— -and the few 
Parsi gentlemen, who, kindly responding to my appeal 
to them, have placed at my disposal sufficient fundq for 
helping the archaeological studies of I)r. Unvala at Paria. 
and Susa* 
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Prof. Arthur Christensen’s paper cn the Later A vesta. . 

^ , Prof. Arthur Christensen, in his paper 1 entitfeJ 
“ Etudes sur le Zoroastrisme de la Perse Antique’* 
(Study of the Zoroastrianism of Ancient Persia) has 
included two articles— I, “ Contributions k la critique dp 
l’A vesta recent” and II, “Zoroastrisme et ZurvAnisme’V 
Thciirst article is a good dissertation upon the Yashts. , 

According to Dr. Geldner, the f ollowing Yashts at4 f 
older compositions : Yashts 5 (Abafi)? 
qT&ra^er. 8 ’ 8 (Tir), 9 (Gosh), 10 (Meher), it 
(Farvardin), id (Behrairi), 15 (Ba'ifiK 
16 (Din), 17 (Ashi) arid 19 (Jamy&d). The rest ar<J 

~ ' t; ■ ; '{- ; y K" r - ry« \ v . ,y, „ — — 7 T ; — r ~7 — -7 

„ 1 Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Sele^abi if isfcorisk filolo* 
ifoddelelser. XV, 2 (19^8). v 
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lafeir. Pr6f. Christensen tries to : fix the 1 cTitet oi iSNSf'- 
composition a little more a'p p r oXim a tely. He tirites Hib' 
Yalshte 10 (Heher), 1C (FarVardin) afcd 1*9 (JfcMftfid? 
*o he pre-Achasibenian, or, tit lekst, AS thote writtefi: 
in the early AohsBHiehian times. 

The Jamy&d Yasht belongs, as it were, to Seifltan. 
Its horizon does not extend to the West of Iran. 

Prof. Christensen takes Yashts 5 (Aban), 8 (Tir), 
14 (Behram), IB (Ram), Yasna 9 to 11 (Horn Yasht) and 
Yasha ’57 (the larger Sarosh Yasht) to have been written 
id the 4th century B.C., in the times of the Achseme- 
niahs. Out of these, he takes Yasht 5 (Aban), to have 
beeh written Borne time after 404 B.C., in the reign of 
Artaxerxes (404-858 B.C). Aban Yasht knew both the- 
East and the West of Iran. 

Of the above mentioned three, pre-Achfetnehian 
yashts, he takes the Meher Yasht to be' 
the oldest. The countries, it refers tb, 
are Sogdiana, Margiana, Rharzedl ahd 

Areia (Herat). 


Meter Yaeht, the 
oldest. 


He places the Gosh Yasht, which speaks of an 
Ooeh Yaght Yazata named Dravasp, in the first 
• century A.C. Dravasp is not muoh 

mentioned in the AveSta. This deity is mentioned on the 
coins of Kanishka (about 125 to 152 A.C.), a king of 
the Kush&ns who ruled on the frontiers of India. So* 
he places this Yasht (Gosh) some time before the time 
of Kanishka, m the 1st century after Christ. 

The mountain Haraiti or Hara bereaaiti, referred 
to in the Aban and Horn Yashts, which was the first 
cradle of the growth of the Haoiha plant, is of tlife ctidin 
of tie Paropanrisus mountain, (tte grdWth' oi this planf 
was spread by birds in other directions; e.ff., (a) to tile 
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mount Upairi-Sa4na, which Christensen, in company 
with Bartholomae (Altir, Worten Buch, p. 398) and 
Marquart (Erftnsahr, p. 286), identifies with the Kfth-i- 
Bftba of the Hindukush, and (ft) to the seat of the 
Starfis&ra, which is still not identified. 


Our author thinks that a part of the Farvardin 
Yasht refers to the legendary history 
Yasht. of pre-Zoroastrian times and is older 

than Abftn, Gosh, ham, Ashi and 
Jamyftd Yashts. He thinks that kings Takhma Urupa 
(Tehmurasp) and Hoshang were Iranian Scyths.- 
Referring to the style of the Yashts, he says, that 
a general rule is, that the more ancient an Yasht, the 
more therein predominates metrical (poetical) form. 


He traces the order of the beings, who have Fravashis 
in the Farvardin Yasht, as follows:— (a) Ahura Mazda, 
(b) Amesha Spenta. (c) Yazatas in the order Atar 
(urv&zista), Sraosha, Neryosang, Raslinu, Mitra, and 
Manthra. ( d ) Heavens, earth, plants and the primordial 
ox, (e) Gayomard. (f) Zarathushtra, (</) Maidhyomali, 
(ft) Zarathushtra’s group, i.e., his disciples and sons, 
King Gushtasp and his sons and other members of his 
family, Frasliostar and Jamasp, (i) A number of others, 
who defended and helped the Zoroastrian faith. 
In all, there are 227 names whose Fravashis are 
invoked. As there are no names of later historical 
personages, our author concludes that the Farvardin 
Yasht is, like the Meher Yasht, the most ancient of the • 
writings of the later Avesta. Both these Yashts seem 
to have been written in Eastern Iran (p. 15). 


Dr. Christensen’s very long dissertation on tlie 
Farvardin Yasht (pp. 10-35) is interesting from the point 
of view of the following subjects : — 
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(1) The Beings and the Personages mentioned in 
the Yasht. 

(2) The five countries of Ir&n, Turan, etc., 
% mentioned in the Yasht. 

(3) The formation of several names of persons in 
the calendar or the list of the illustrious dead 

• in the Yasht. 

(4) . The Division of the World in three parts by 

Faridun. 

,(5) The Kay guides. 

He enters into a lengthy consideration of the Kay&- 
i^ides. He writes against the view of Hertel, and con- 
cludes, that the Kayanians flourished long before the 
Achnmenians. From the very fact, among others, that 
Darius does not speak of his father Hystaspes as a Kai, 
in his Cuneiform Inscriptions, he concludes that this 
Hystaspes is not the Kai Vishtasp (Gushtasp) of the 
Ayepta. 


The Earn Yasht is recent but it is older than Gosh 
.... „ , , Yasht. The Din Yasht is said to have 

■Other Yaehts, .... 

been written m the times of the 

Arsacides. 


Our author gives the following chronological table 
A -Table of Dates. a bout the time of the composition of th^ 
Yashts:— 


Yasht 10 
„ 13 

19 

Yasht 5 
. 17 

„ 8 

14 

Yasna 9-11 
„ 57 

Yasht 15 
(ra. 6-37) 


} 


They were pre-Achsemenian or written* 
in the time of the early Achaemenians. 


They were written in the times of the 
Achsemenians, probably in the 4th century 
B.C. 
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The Veudidad. 


The Venfliaad is tile only book of tHe existing A ves- 
ta, which corresponds tb'a’Niihk of the 
^asanian period. On comparing the 
present Yendidad with its summary given in the 8th 
Book of the Dinkard, it appears, that by the tiihe of the 
9th century A.C., when the Dinkard was compiled, the 
original 12th pargarad was already lost. The present 
12th chapter is a modern substitution. In the Yendidad, 
the vigour of the style and the poetic spirit cf this Yashts 
are not observed. It' is only here and there that old frag- 
ments of religious poetry are observed. Prof. Christensen 
agrees with Prof. Andreas in taking the Yendidad t6 


have been written in the times of the Parthian Kih# 
Mithridates T. The countries, named in the first chapter 
of % the Vendidad, seem to be the countries in which 
Zoroastrianism prevailed in the time of the Arsacidefc. 
So the Vendidad seems to have been written in the eat ly 
period of the rule of the Arsacides, i.e., in the drd 


century B.C. 

With reference to the custom of the disposal of the 
dead, in the Achsemenian times, the Magis exposed the 
dead, but the kings were buried. But, in the times of 
the Aisacides, when the Vendidad was written, the expo- 
sure of the dead was obligatory tor all Zoroastrians. 


Ill 


Prof. Christensen oh Zoroastrianism and ZurvanJsm. 

Time (Ztirv&n) and Space (thw&sha) play a promi- 
nent part, even now, in the consideration of the question 
of Infinity— the Infinite God and his Infinite Universe- 
So^ they (Time and Space) are referred to here arid there 
in the Avesta. It is nearly a century, since w&en Iranian 
scholars of Europe refer to them. Some thfem Alleged, 
that the ancient Zoroastrians considered “grattfaft.' 
Akarana” QpJndless Time) as the, Supreme Deiiy, even. 



■&£&" flbkFv 2ft*- 

oyer l&liUra Mazda! hftftleir atldSpie^l cdnierid&d ip^st 
them, aliottt 8b ydirs Ago, fi&d sitd tMtf 4< fa iU ptiom* 
Parsi system, there is lio place for Zatfv&fc as thd 
Supreihe Deity 1 ”. • ^here was a sect of the ZftWahistdsii 
wlio sdfemed to attach mhch importance to Zurvfita, 
but that belief has no foundation in the Avesta. 
Prof. Christensen discusses this question. Ho refers ■ 
• (p. 47) to some foreign writers, like Eudemos Bhodios, 
Eznik* an4 others, and, against the aew of Spiegel, 
Muller, Haug and others, thinks, that the Zurvanite 
belief was hot a passing belief in Irftn, prevailing among 
' a sect, but was one of the primitive elements (elements 
primitifs) of Zoroastrianism (page 66). 

*The answer, that a modern Zoroastrian can give., to 
him and to. those of his belief is this: If it was U 
primitive element of the Zoroastrian faith, like All 
primitive elements, it must stick to the Faith and come 
down from age to age, upto now. Secondary eleihehte 
m*ay, and do, disappear; but not so easily, the prihhtive 
elements. Ask an ordinary Zoroastrian of the present 
day, if Zurv&n plays any part in his belief and he will 
say “ No ”. Bitualistic ceremonies are performed ih 
honour of Ahura Mazda, the Ameshaspands, the Yafcatas, 
the Fravashis, but none whatever in honour of, or even 
distinctly associated with, Zrav&na. 

IV 

Prof. Christensen on M. Benveniste's paper on the Znii&hftes** 

M. Bbnveniste has treated the subject of Zrvaiiism 

m his paper, entitled “ Un rite Zervanite chez Plutarque”. 

Prof. Chritensen has written another paper, entitled 

" l< A’t-il existe tine religion Zurvaiiife ” ? iii “ I*j 

Or&ntale* (Vol« XV, *M), wlierem l&i&f&s to, 

„ - — — . .... . 

1 Spiegel’s Treatise on the 19th Chapter of the Vendidaji. Vide 

my “ Glimpse into the ‘Work, of the B.B. Royal Asiatic Society (luring: 
the last 100 years from a Parsee point of view*', p. 44. * 
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discusses, Mr. Benveniste’s above paper. M. Benveniste 
takes it that the Zurvanites were a sect separate from 
true Zoroastrians. Prof. Christensen, discussing this 
view, now seems to have been toned down a little, but 
still thinks that the idea of Zurvanism was in vogue in 
the Zoroastrianism of the Sasanian times, though the 
formation of the sect may be later. 1 

V 

Prof. Christensen on Abarsam and Tansar. 

Another intesting paper of Prof. Christensen, entitled 
“ Abars&m et Tansar”, published in Actorium Orienta- 
lium (Volume X, 1981), discusses the question, whether 
AbarsAm mentioned in the F&rsn&meh (The F&rsn&ma 
of Ibnu’l-Balkhi, edited by Gr. Le Strange and E. A. 
Nicholson, p. 60, 1. 4) is the same person as Tansar, 
mentioned in the letter of Tansar addressed to the King 
of Tabaristan as given by ibn Isfandyar (vide Darme- 
steter’s Text and Translation in the Journal Asiatique, 
Neuviemme S^rie, Tome III, pp. 503-5. Vide my 14 Glimpse 
into the Work of the B.B.R.A.S.,” pp. 33-35). Prof. 
Christensen thinks that both the personages are the 
same. Abars&m may be the proper name of this Dastur 
of Ardeshir Babegan, and Tansar, i.e. y the head ( sar ) 
of the body (tan), was the title. 


1 Mihr-Nersel, the Persiau Governor of Armenia, had published 
an ordinance on the belief of Zervana Akarana (Vide Prof. Rehatsek’s 
paper on *• Christianity in the Persian Dominions", J.B.BR. A.&, 
XJII, pp. 18*108). Vide my “ Glimpse into the J? r ork of the B.B-R. 
A-S.,’’ p. 8i 
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A Sketch of the Maniehaean Doctrine concerning the* 

• * Future life, by Prof. A. V. W. Jackson. 

T^fda paper fs*a reprint from an issue of the Journal 
■of the American Oriental Society, Volume 50, No. 3, 
of Professor Jackson’s Presidential Address, delivered 
at the meeting of the Society held at Toronto in Canada 
in 1930. We are pleased to learn from it that, shortly, 
we may expect from the fertile pen of Prof. Jackson, 
a .large volume on the Manichsean doctrine. In this 
brief paper, we get a foretaste of the full coming meal. 

The Sasanian dynasty of Persia has seen two— what, 
may be called from the then Iranian point of view— great 
heresies*. 9 ne was inaugurated by Mazdak and another 
by Mani. Mazdakism, though, at first, supported bj^the 
ruling King Kobad, was shortly put an end to by his son 
Khursu Kobad, who, for his services in that direction, got 
-the honorific title of Anousherw&n at the hands of* his 
Iranian co-religionists and was canonized in the beauti- 
fully composed Afrin-ivRapithawin of the Parsis, which 
is still recited by Parsi priests, especially on the 
Bapithawin day, the third day of the first month of the 
Parsi year. We hear and read much of socialism these 
days, but Mazdak was the first Iranian socialist, and, 
.fortunately, his socialism was short-lived, especially 
because it was mixed up with ideas that made the holy 
t%**%f marriage very loose ( vide my paper on “ Mazdak, 
the Iranian Socialist” in my “ Memorial Papers”). 

But Manichaeism lived long. Though killed m 
Persia, the land of its birth, it lived for about 100Q yeSirs 
-in Central Asia. We had other sources, a’nd among 
them Arab sd^p*u for its doctrines, but during these- 
last few years,, the Turfan manuscripts, among which 
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some are Pahlavi, have added new materials. It is these 
new materials that Professor Jackson refers to in this 
paper. 

As said by our author, “ the doctrine relating to the 
hereafter formed the central point towards which Rani’s 
religiqus and ethical teachings gravitated apd ill which 
they culminated wi$h the promised reward for tiie 
sanctified.” On this subject of Manichaean eschatplogy, 
Prof. Jackson has dealt, first, with the fate of me * 
individual soul after death, and then, with ^the end of 
the world. He refers to the influence on Manichaeism 
of the religions of Zoroaster, Buddha and Christ, fn tlxe 
matter of the Individual Judgment, he briefly refers io 
the following subjects:— 

. ** (1) The appearance of a maiden before the depar- 
ted soul. * # 

(2) The threefold lot of man in the future life. 

<• (3) The weighing of one’s deeds in a balance. 

(4) The Individual lot 

I think, that in Iranian eschatology, the appearance 
oia beautiful maiden before a Righteous soul— what 
Revty Dr Cheyne m his “ Origin frf the Psalter ” calls 
a beautiful allegory— was the original thought ; that pf 
an ugly woman, a later thought. 

In Mani^ three fold lot of man in his future life-- 
the Elect, the "Hearers and the Sinners— the Hearers 
occupy the position of the Hamastageh&nis. They l&ve 
,the chance to hear, in the Higher regions, the teaohings 
.of some Higher powers and proceed to the abode of the 
Elect. Mani’s ships of the sun and moon for the Elebt 
remind us of the Khurshed-paya and M&h-p&ya paradises 
of the Iranians. 
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After an mjayegting summing up of Maw’s yi$w ' 
About the TPinal Judgment., Prof. Jackson gives us nis 
-own rendering of some Manich^ean Pahlavi fragments. 

VII 

• • 

Prof. Roland G. Kant on 41 The recently published Old 
Persian Inscriptions”. 

* ’IS^Te have a learned article in the Journal of the 
A4&eOT^¥ X>fiwtal Society of September 1^31 (Vol. $1, 
,Ko. 3, pp \iW^24 0) from the pen of Prof. Roland G. 
Kent of tUBH University of Pennsylvania, u,n4er the 
heading of “ The Recently Published 01<f Persian Inscrip- 
tions We are glad to find from it, that the work of 
Dr. Jamshed Manockji Unvala, who, when last in Bombay, 
had delKj^red some lectures in our K. R. Cama Ori^tal 
Institute, lit drawing attention of scholars. In Jhe 
present article, Prof. Kent dwells mainly on the Inser- 
tions, which were discovered by the French Archaeolo- 
gical Mission in their excavations at Susa, and which are 
‘recently published by Dr. V. Scheil, under the title of 
u Inscriptions de§. Aeh^jdfcnides k Suse ”. Dr. Unvala has 
made Dr. Scheil’s wq/Jk available to all readers by^his 
recent book, entitle<jr The Ancient Persian Insertions 
of the Achsemenides, found at §usa”, referred to above m 
*this article. These Inscriptions are 22 in number and 
belong to Darius I and II and to Xerxes a^d Artaxerxes. 

In the matter of one of Darius II, Pfof. Kent differs 
from Dr. Scheil as to its authorship. Our author l^as 
tried to restore the Inscriptions and then given their trans- 
literation and translation. Of the work of Dr. UnvalK 
Prof. Kent says, that the Old Persian Inscriptions in it n 
edited “ with a valuable introduction, a summary of new 
words and fou^ ^a p^ ptage concordance w&j^previougly 
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with etymological and epexegetic&l material”. We are 
glad to observe, that Mr. E. Benveniste, who was in our 
midst in Bombay for some months and was our ,o-worker 
in several directions, and who has also worked on this 
theme, lias also received appreciation for his work. 

We are also glad to observe, that Dr. TJnvala 1 ® paper, 
“ Two New H i st orical Documents of the Great Aebsemeni* 
an King DanSrfystaspes, read before our Zarthoshti Din- 
ni Khol Karnari Man^li, in the hall of our Ca oia Oriental 
Institute, on £4th September 1926, passes* atider notice in 
this paper at the hand of Prof. Kent. Dr. tint ala's paper on 
the two Inscriptions on a gold and silver plate, discover- 
ed near Hamadan, is published in our Journal (No. 10, 
pp, 1-3). When travelling in Persia in the end of 1926, I 
had the good fortune of receiving a ph^co of the 
golden plate horn Dr. Said Khan Kurdistani at Teheran. 

I had the pleasure of submitting this photo at the meet- 
ing, nliere Dr. ITnvala's paper was read. I had some 
coriespondence with a scholar at Teheran in the matter 
oi acquiring the golden plate for the Parsee community, 
and, then, had some correspondence with some ! $Parsee 
gentlemen here. I had also irficrviews with one bar two. 
gentlemen. But the price asked fob it, about Ks. 20,000, 
was found to be too much and the matter was dropped. 

T do not kpow r where the plates are at present. They are 
most probai|ly acquired by the Persian Government. My 
photo of the golden plate is published at the end of Dr. 
Unvala's paper in our Journal/ 
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